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THE NEW ORDEAL.—PRELIMINARY. 


Tue work of destruction went on 
merrily. Almost every day brought 
news of the perfecting of some old, 
or the discovery of some new instra- 
ment for the more effectual killing 
of our fellow-creatures. Not that 
the spirit of humanity was silent 
the while. Side by side with im- 
provements in arms of precision, and 
the advances accomplished in the 
application of science to the art of 
killing, were equal strides made in 
the ways of saving life. The mili- 
tary surgical faculty had brought 
their skill in the treatment of gun- 
shot-wounds to quite a beautiful 
perfection,—for one thing, they had 
so much experience,—and would 
cure you of damages for which a few 
years before they would have whip- 
ped off your arm or your leg in a 
minute by way of giving a chance 
to the rest of your carcass. Then 
the hospitals were so much improv- 
ed. Public feeling, indeed, had be- 
come very pronounced on the side 
of humanity, and laid down inflex- 
ible laws for respecting it. It was 
not sufficient for a nation to be 
skilled merely in taking life; in 
order to be deemed civilised it must 
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not only do its best to kill the ene- 
my first, but it must be able to cure 
him afterwards. The more you 
killed and wounded, the higher you 
were esteemed; and it might be 
observed of the nations of Europe 
that superiority in culture and mili- 
tary skill were always to be found 
together: but in order to rank high, 
something more than even this was 
needed ; and to let the maimed in 
battle, either the enemy’s or your 
own, take care of themselves after- 
wards, was unanimously voted bar- 
barous, ¢ The civilised nations of 
Europe all had their regular corps 
of bearers to carry the wounded off 
the field, and their brigades of 
nurses to take care of them after- 
wards, in neat uniforms and with 
regular pay and promotion and pen- 
sions, till things had got to that 
state of perfection when twenty thou- 
sand men or so might be knocked 
over of an afternoon, and all—that 
is, all the survivors—taken away 
and put snugly to bed before night. 
Frederick or Napoleon would have: 
wondered to see the degree of com- 
fort which we had brought into the- 
business. In their days many a poor 
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fellow might be left after a battle to 
lie out all night on the wet ground, 
and perhaps be found cold and stiff 
in the morning: but nothing of that 
kind could happen now, when war 
had come under the benign influence 
of modern humanity; or if it did, 
a pretty fuss was made about it. 
Whenever two nations went to war, 
both sides kept a sharp look-out to 
see that the adversary behaved with 
strictest propriety in this respect. 
Then, again, the same humane spirit 
laid down that destruction must be 
dealt out only in certain recognised 
ways. Kill, mutilate, smash, crush, 
mangle your adversary as much as 
you please, so long as he is sound in 
wind and limb; but you must not 
hit him when he is down; and as 
for using the bayonet against a man 
who refuses to stand up to you, such 
a barbarity was absolutely inad- 
missible. Sometimes, it is true, 
even with the best intentions a slip 
of this sort might happen in the 
hurry of fighting ; and out of ten or 
twelve thousand fine fellows laid 
low of an afternoon, one or two 
might owe their coup de grace to a 
sly prod given out of rule; for even 
modern soldiers get hot over their 
work sometimes and forget their 
manners, But they were sure to be 
reminded of them pretty soon; the 
special correspondents would be 
down on the offending side at once ; 
the whole press of Europe would 
protest indignantly against this 
violation of the moral feelings, and 
remonstrances would be freely ad- 
dressed by the general of the offend- 
ed army to the other side, with ex- 
change of parlementaires, and hoist- 
ing of white flags, and all the rest 
of it, followed by explanations, and 
rejoinders, and even apologies, And 
then the quarrel being made up, the 
two armies would go to work again 
in the best possible spirit. “The 
poor degraded Islamites, on the 
other hand, who in their simplicity 
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thought that the object of fighting 
was to damage your enemy as much 
as possible, and had no scruple 
about hitting a man when. he was 
down, and who. had no nurses, be- 
cause it wasn’t considered decent 
for a respectable woman in their 
country to go about in public, or 
to nurse anybody but her own hus- 
band or father,—the Islamites, with 
their low moral sense, were looked 
on by the rest of Europe as little 
better than savages. As for the 
regular ‘savages, with whom we 
sometimes got into trouble in vari- 
ous outlandish regions, no moral 
feeling was of course to be expected 
from them, and they had no scruple 
about using poisoned arrows, which 
the wretches could send a good fifty 
yards or more, and which if they 
struck a man were fatal. Of course 
we scorned to use their own weapons 
in retaliation ; but exercising a fine 
moral restraint over ourselves, were 
content merely to fire good honest 
bullets and shells at the brutes from 
a distance, before they could get near 
enough to use their diabolical arrows, 

Indeed we English were especially 
strong on the score of humanity, 
even compared with the other na- 
tions of Europe. Take up an 
English newspaper any morning, 
and side by side with the account 
of some new invention, a gun to 
throw a shell which would do twice 
as much execution as any other 
shell, or a new explosive substance 
to do twice the work of gunpowder, 
—the papers used to be full of these 
things, and very interesting reading 
they were—you would be sure to 
find the advertisement of some fund 
for carrying benevolence into the 
field, supplying beef-tea to the sick, 
or light literature to the wounded, 
or some such useful project. For we 
were a practical as well as a chari- 
table people; we did not trust to 
the Government to look after our 
soldiers, but supplemented its out- 
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lay with voluntary contributions ; 
and many a rich man would sub- 
scribe as much in a morning to one 
of these funds as would have paid 
for a handsome dinner, or a new 
bonnet for each of his daughters, 
and all this without taking credit to 
himself for being much better than 
his fellow-creatures, 

It was while public feeling was 
in this healthy state,—humanity 
strongly developed, and invention 
of destructive weapons stimulated 
to the highest peint, so that a man 
who discovered a new gun or a new 
projectile might hope to be made a 
knight or even a baronet, and be 
sure, in any case, of getting a good 
round sum for his pains,—that an in- 
genious scientific gentleman brought 
out a beautiful new bullet, warrant- 
ed to go round the corner. LEarth- 
works and traverses would be no 
longer of any use, however well 
you might be sheltered ; unless you 
had absolutely a roof over your 
head, this new bullet would find 
you out—and when it did, you were 
done for, because part of the inven- 
tion was that the bullet on striking 
the object burst into a score of 
fragments. No fear of the bullet 
coming short’ of its purpose by do- 
ing only trifling damage, as merely 
going through the fleshy part of the 
arm or leg, and letting the wounded 
man turn up all right again at the 
end of the campaign, as the clumsy 
missiles did which it was intend- 
ed to supersede, “ Warranted to 
wound mortally,” was stamped on 
the wrapper of the cartridge just 
below the neat trade-mark. And 
the inventor did not claim more 
than he was entitled to; for when 
the cartridge was tried down at 
Woolwich marshes on some dum- 
mies, placed like soldiers lying 
snugly behind the parapet of a re- 
doubt, the dummies were found to 
be all smashed to bits—the splinters 
so scattered, indeed, that the offi- 


cer in charge of the experiment had 

some ado to get his accounts passed 
by the audit department because 
the fragments could not.be found. 

The new bullet became the talk of 

the day, quite cutting out a famous 

African traveller, who came home a 
fortnight too late for his reputation. 

A visit to Woolwich became as 

much an item in the season’s work 
as a visit to the Royal Academy; 

and young ladies labouring under a 

press of engagements would ecouo- 
mise time by seeing the experiments 
in the morning and going to the 

Artillery ball in the evening. “So 

awfully interesting, don’t you 
know!” some fair damsel would say 

to her partner at dinner the next 

day. “No, not the ball; that, of 
course, was pretty jolly : the gunners 
are a very good sort of fellows at. 
their own mess. I mean that won- 
derful gyratic bullet. We saw fifty 
of those dear ridiculous dummies 
put in the redoubt, and Captain 
Fuse—he’s the officer in charge, 
don’t you know—said that if they 
had been real soldiers not one could 
have been even identified after ten 
minutes. So awfully scientific and 
interesting his explanation was. 
They say Ptofessor Smash is to 
have a peerage.” 

The rumour was so far correct 
that the inventor had asked for 
one. The demand did not seem 
so very unreasonable, another man 
having lately been made a baronet 
whose invention would not kill with 
anything like the same precision; 
but there was a hitch about the 
matter, the Government wanting to 
make it an Irish peerage, and also 
about the sum to be paid for the 
patent. The Treasury named pounds 
and the Professor held out for 
guineas ; and at last, in a huff, he 
went off and sold the patent to the 
Government of Mongolia, which at 
once made him a Count of the Holy 
Order of the Wily Fleece, and set 
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him up in a big factory, with brand- 
new machinery, all supplied by a 
famous Manchester firm, where he 
began to turn out the new gyratic eart- 
ridge at the rate of ever so many mil- 
lions a-week, On hearing of the Pro- 
fessor’s engagement our people were 
naturally very indignant. We had 
quite intended that science should 
take the place of numbers, and to 
make up for our deficiency in the lat- 
ter respect by the superiority of our 
appliances, as became a free people ; 
and it was generally held that for a 
nation like the Mongolians, so back- 
ward in science and culture, to get 
hold of this latest improvement in 
arms of precision, was a misuse of 
the blessings of Providence. How- 
ever, a happy expedient for pulling 
up the Mongolians in the march 
. they had stolen upon us, was hit 
upon by the discovery that explo- 
sive bullets were inadmissible in 
civilised warfare. The other Conti- 
nental nations took up the ery, for 
Mongolia was just then the rising 
power whom all the others were in- 
terested in keeping down ; and the 
agitation culminated in the assem- 
bly of a congress where every great 
Government was represented by its 
war and education miffisters, and at 
which, after the celebration of nu- 
merous festivities and interchange of 
protocols, it was solemnly resolved 
that the use of explosive bullets was 
repugnant to the spirit of Christian- 
ity and the usages of civilised war ; 
and that the undersigned envoys 
and ministers plenipotentiary in 
congress assembled, do hereby, on 
behalf of the Goveruments by whom 
they are respectively credited, repu- 
diate and renounce the use thereof 
in perpetuity. That the Mongolian 
envoys and plenipotentiaries should 
be among the co-signatories to this 
declaration created general surprise, 
for it was known that Professor 
Smash and his establishment were 
still hard at work; but the matter 
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was explained when, immediately on 
the dissolution of the congress, the 
Mongolian Government published a 
circular expressive of their gratifica- 
tion, as champions of humanity and 
dealers in benevolence generally, at 
the resolution now come to by the 
great Powers to abandon the use of 
explosive shells, The effect of this 
circular can be compared only to 
that of the explosion of one of the 
missiles in question, so great was 
the astonishment it created among 
the different Governments, For each 
nation had been hard at work per- 
fecting the manufacture of its field- 
artillery ; and each, believing itself 
to be the fortunate possessor of the 
most destructive shell going, looked 
to stealing a march on its adversa 
whenever the next war should brea 
out. There was therefore a general 
chorus of repudiation of the Mon- 
golian circular. The declaration of 
the congress was applicable, it was 
declared, only to explosive bullets ; 
shells were not even referred to by 
implication ; and the Mongolian re- 
putation for sharp practice in dip- 
lomacy was deemed to be more than 
ever justified by this unseemly pro- 
ceeding. The Mongolians, however, 
were not to be put down so easily. 
To a reader of English newspapers, 
indeed, the difference between a 
bullet and shell was obvious enough ; 
but the astute Mongolians pointed 
out, and with justice, that the pro- 
ceedings of the congress had been 
held in French, and that they had 
expressly used the word “ boulet” 
in their copy of the declaration, 
which our minister of education, 
who, although a distinguished class 
man at the university, was not a 
good French sgholar, had translated 
“bullet.” Here, then, was a very 
retty misunderstanding. Nor was 
it easy to say what should be done 
under the circumstances. A return 
to plain cannon-balls was not to be 
thought of, for we had sunk ever so 
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many millions in new machinery for 
rifled guns, and the manufacture of 
a beautiful new shell, the trajectory 
of which had been calculated by 
some of our best mathematicians, 
who had demonstrated that its 
splinters would spread more widely 
and do more damage than those of 
any other shell that had ever been 
invented. The Mongolians, how- 
ever, would not withdraw their 
claim, and a very lively conten- 
tion ensued, A rising member of 
the Liberal party moved in Parlia- 
ment that all ministers of education 
should in future pass a competitive 
examination in modern languages; 
our international jurists also gave 
us some very fine letters in the lead- 
ing morning journal, But while 
the discussion was still in progress, 
public attention was suddenly divert- 
ed by the announcement of a new 
discovery, far transcending in im- 
portance that of Professor Smash. 
It had come to be understood 
for some time back that it was im- 
possible to foresee the future con- 
ditions of naval warfare. All that 
could be told with certainty seemed 
to be that, between torpedoes and 
ramming, all the ships on both sides 
would probably go to the bottom; 
and it was generally allowed on 
all hands that the life of the sailor 
on active service would probably 
be a short if not a merry one. But 
there still remained some sense of 
security for soldiers. If liable to be 
blown to bits by the beautiful new 
bullet, or torn limb from limb by 
the beautiful new shell, still the 
damage was individual, and not col- 
lective: a reasonable proportion of 
survivors might come off scot-free. 
But this source of consolation to a 
humane generation was suddenly re- 
moved by the discovery of what the 
inventor—also a professor, but an 
Arcadian — somewhat barbarously 
called his Diaskedastikos, the effect 
of which would be to do for the 





land forces what torpedoes and rams 
were expected to accomplish on the 
sea. At first, of course, rumours 
ouly were bdrne about that the 
Arcadians had got hold of a 
new invention which would give 
them an overwhelming advantage 
over their antagonist in the next 
set-to. But experiments on the 
large scale necessary for working 
out the idea could not be carried on 
in secret, and it soon became known 
that the Government of Arcadia 
was in possession of an apparatus 
by which whole brigades and divi- 
sions could be swept off the field 
just as surely as an ironclad could 
be sent to the bottom of the sea. 

. The anxiety which this discovery 
of the Arcadians created at first 
among the different Governments 
of Europe, and which was ag- 
gravated. by the — tone 
at once adopted by the press of 
that vivacious people, was, how- 
ever, soon allayed by the further. 
discovery that this invention was 
as simple of employment as tre- 
mendous in effect, and that every 
nation was now in a position to de- 
stroy the armies of any other nation 
as surely as its own would also be 
liable to simultaneous destruction, 

Here was a revolution in warfare 
with a vengeance, and for a little 
while the leaders of public opinion 
among ourselves were puzzied to 
know what view to take of the mat- 
ter. At first we English experienced 
asense of relief, at feeling that the use 
for big armies was gone, and that we 
had no longer nvthing to fear from 
the bloated armaments wielded by 
the force of conscription. But then 
to this succeeded the reflection that 
there was also an end of our supe- 
riority in mechanical appliances. 
It was no longer a case for mechan- 
ism; take with your army a few 
waggon-loads of chemicals, and all 
further preparation was superfluous. 
Accordingly, the leading journal 
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was quite in its element, coming 
out one day with beautiful gen- 
eralities on the benefit accruing 
to the world by thie ascendancy 
of moral force, and on the next 
with platitudes by the column 
on the uncertainty of future mili- 
tary operations, taking one side 
and the other in turns with per- 
fect impartiality. 

Things were in this state—the 
nations all holding on still to their 
old organisations for want of some 
light to point out a better way of 
arming, although no longer feeling 
any confidence in their weapons— 
when the famous quarrel broke out 
between our Government and that 
of Beotia on the Happygoland 
question. A small matter at first, 
bat soon expanding under the in- 
fluence of prejudice and passion, 
while real interests gradually got to 
be mixed up in it; and before long, 
as much heat was evolved out of 
-the controversy as in the old 
times would have sufficed beyond 
doubt to kindle a good hon- 
est war; and war once begun, it 
was likely most of the other na- 
tions would find themselves drawn 
into it. A neutral Power made 
show of an attempt at arbitra- 
tion, but it was not very seriously 
pressed, and at any rate fell through ; 
each nation was too profoundly 
impressed with the justice of its 
own case to be willing to submit to 
the award of dispassionate arbitra- 
tors, The excitement became at 
last so high, that both sides began 
to manifest an almost uncontrol- 
lable desire to go at each other 
and be done with it. There was 
ae a speculative desire at 
ottom to see what would come of 
the new invention; the spectacle 
of two armies clearing each other 
off the face of the earth, with no 
trace left but a few scorched frag- 
ments of clothing and some old 
iron, promised at least a new, sensa- 
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tion. And the other Governments, 
who looked to gaining much useful 
experience from the issue, urged 
on the intending combatants with 
friendly disinterestedness, 

While things were in this state, 
and both sides had begun to give 
provocations and execute reprisals 
in different parts of the globe, and 
it was evident that the state of 
tension could not last much longer, 
and the probable combatants were 
getting to be almost eager that the 
operation of annihilation should be 
got over, as a relief from the sus- 
pense they were enduring, ramours 
began to be whispered about that 
a way had been found out of the 
difficulty. A minister in high place, 
aman of genius and not without the 
spirit of romance, had put forward a 
proposal that the dispute should be 
settled by a new ordeal. Each na- 
tion should choose a body of cham- 
pions to represent it’in combat, and 
should agree to abide by the issue, 
the terms in dispute being laid 
down beforehand, and formulated 
in the way of an indemnity, to be 
paid by the losing to the winning 
side. ‘The Government of Beotia 
was understood to have received the 
proposal in a courteous and favour- 
able spirit, and the terms of the 
agreement were reported to be un- 
der actual consideration. 

When first, indeed, these rumours 
were bruited abroad, they were 
treated as mere canards, undeserv- 
ing of serious attention ; and when 
at last the report was adopted by a 
daily paper, which thereby largely 
increased its circulation, and in an 
authoritative manner, it was felt 
that to attempt to impose on the 
public credulity in so extravagant 
a way was unbecoming an earnest 
journal, already reputed to enjoy the 
largest circulation in the world. 
The solemn issue of peace or war 
ought not to be made the subject 
of a joke. And the discredit 
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which the paper in question tem- 
porarily suffered in consequence 
was increased when the minis- 
ters, on being interrogated in Par- 
liament, denied at first that any 
such proposal was under discussion. 
This assertion was explained away 
afterwards. The proposal itself was 
not under discussion, but only the 
conditions arising out of the pro- 
posal. Although the explanation 
was felt to be not altogether sat- 
isfactory, still it was generally ad- 
mitted that the ministers of a free 
country should not allow themselves 
to be fettered by embarrassing ques- 
tions; at any rate the feeling of 
relief when the terms of the pro- 
posed convention came to be known 
was so great as to leave no room 
for minor sensations, In brief, it 
was announced at last that the two 
Governments had finally agreed to 
settle their differences by the pro- 
posed New Ordeal ; even the number 
of champions to represent each side 
had been determined upon; it only 
remained to settle the terms to be 
yielded by the losing side, and some 
matters of detail concerning the or- 
deal itself. 

But although the feeling of relief 
was no doubt extreme at this hon- 
ourable escape from a war which 
threatened to be destructive beyond 
any which had ever afflicted man- 
kind, and on the first blush of the 
thing every one was disposed to 
hail this settlement of the difficulty 
with acclamation, and the states- 
man to whose genius and humanity 
the solution was due became more 
popular than ever ; yet, after a space, 
and when people had time to take 
in all the bearings of the case, the 
voice of opposition began to make 
itself heard again. Hostile criticism 
soon arose, culminating in the form 
of condemnatory resolutions in Par- 
liament, There was no precedent, 
it was argued, for this novel action 
of Government, which was further 
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unconstitutional in having been 
taken without the previous approval 
of Parliament, while the detailed 
terms of the agreement were cer- 
tainly open to cavil. Our adver- 
saries were to pay fifty millions 
sterling indemnity if they lost ; 
while we, in the like event, were to 
cede certain territories of estimat- 
ed ‘equivalent value. And it was 
objected, with reason, that it was 
altogether opposed to precedent for 
the loser in a war to ‘pay anything: 
in all the wars in which we have 
been engaged, it was usual for 
both sides to leave off exactly 
where they began, or at any rate 
for both sides to lose equally, 
and gain nothing by a war, even 
if successful, Mr. Turgid, a great 
orator, made a strong point of 
this; while Mr. Bellow, a philo- 
sophical historian, taking high 
moral ground, denounced the pro- 
posed ordeal as being a return to 
the practice of a barbarous age. 
In vain was it pointed out that the 
analogy did not hold good; that a 
small number of persons only would 
be required to suffer, and they only 
of their own free will, in order to 
save a whole army from certain de- 
struction. Perish the whole army! 
nay, perish the whole nation! ex- 
claimed this high-souled gentleman, 
rather than such a violation be per- 
mitted of our moral feelings. An- 
other eloquent person, an eminent 
divine, took the same ground, giv- 
ing it as his opinion that while 
in a general way the soldier shoul 

be bound by his oath, every soldier 
would be justified in refusing to 
fight under these particular condi- 
tions. The reverend gentleman, how- 
ever, was in a professional minority ; 
for the Church generally were all 
in favour of the new ordeal, citing 
abundant Scriptural authority for 
the holiness of war, and single com- 
bat in particular, Concubinage, 
and slavery, and other institutions 
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connected with the old dispensation, 
they admitted to have passed away’; 
but war was to be regarded as still 
specially under providential favour. 
And so delivering themselves, they 
read out the song of Deborah and 
Barak in the lesson for the day with 
unusual gusto, although the incident 
described was altogether opposed to 
the spirit of the Geneva Convention. 

On the whole, the action of the 
Government was highly approved ; 
but the minority were by no means 
to be put down at once; and al- 
though the Government urged that 
time was precious, and that our 
champions ought to be going into 
training, a spirited debate took 
place over Mr. Turgid’s resolutions, 
five-and-twenty in number, lasting 
over three weeks, and enlivened by 
some excellent speeches more or less 
to the point. Finally, the Oppo- 
sition were outvoted by not more 
than six to one. 

Then the Ministry got their esti- 
mates passed, and were able to pro- 
ceed to business. The settlement 
of the matter, indeed, was not easy, 
and many alterations in the plan 
had to be discussed between the 
two belligerent Powers and the 
neutral Governments before the 
final terms were agreed to. Even 
then some points of detail were left 
open till the last moment. But the 
principal conditions of the conven- 
tion provided that each nation should 
be represented by one hundred and 
five champions, and that the Ordeal 
should be undergone in two months’ 
time; the weapons to be rifles of 
the kind in use before the late 
wonderful invention, with swords 
and bayonets, all to be supplied by 
the neutral Government of Arcadia, 
which also benevolently offered to 

lace a choice piece of land at the 
disposal of the combatants where- 
on the ordeal-should be held, and 
to keep the ground, all without 
charge. The stakes were to be 
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deposited beforehand, being those 
already named: to wit, fifty mil- 
lions sterling by the other side, in 
approved bills; while the territo- 
ries already referred to, which our 
antagonists had so long coveted 
as forming a convenient nucleus 
whereon to develop a colonial em- 
pire, were placed provisionally un- 
der the charge of commissioners ap- 
pointed by the great neutral Powers, 
who also bound themselves jointly 
and severally to enforce execution 
of the terms of the agreement on 
the side which should undergo 
defeat. The mode of conducting 
the Ordeal, and the selection of the 
actual spot whereon to hold it, was 
to be arranged by a body of Inter- 
national Commissioners, appointed 
by the neutral Powers, who bound 
themselves by a solemn oath to 
observe entire secrecy in their ar- 
rangements, and to exercise perfect 
impartiality between the two con- 
tending parties. 

These preliminaries having been 
satisfactorily settled, not without 
exchange of numerous protocols, it 
now remained to prepare for the: 
actual business of the Ordeal. And 
it needs hardly be said that, as soon 
as the nature of this became known, 
the Government was inundated 
with applications from candidates 
seeking to be included in the list 
of champions. The regular army 
would have volunteered to a man, 
bat that volunteering was in con- 
travention of military discipline ; 
nor were the militia behindhand 
in spirit, The volunteers, however, 
not being bound by the same reg- 
ulations, came forward at once; 
meetings of the colonels were held, 
and a deputation of that body 
waited on the Government .to press 
their claims to be represented on 
the occasion. Good shooting and 
individual intelligence, they urged, 
were the qualities most valuable in 
such a contest, and these the volun- 
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teers might claim to possess in the 
highest degree. The selection was 
confessedly a difficult thing, and 
while the government were still 
deliberating upon it, an earnest 
member of the Liberal party gave 
notice of a resolution that the selec- 
tion of officers should be limited to 
those who had passed through the 
staff college. Brains and culture, 
he argued, were the most important 
qualifications in all warfare, and 
especially in a contest of this unique 
kind; but after a three nights’ 
debate the motion was withdrawn. 
Another honourable member, of a 
sentimental turn of mind, proposed 
that all widows’ sons should be 
ineligible for selection, also all only 
sons, as well as all married men, 
Think of the suffering to others, it 
was urged, that would be caused by 
the loss of lives so valuable. To 
this the ministers ventured to reply 
that the fifty millions sterling at 
stake was a considerable sum, to 


say nothing of the prestige of Eng- 
land ; seldom could so large a sum 
change hands, even in peaceful avo- 
cations, with so small an amount of 
suffering and loss of life as would 
be here involved; and sentiment 
on going toa division was found 


to be in a very small minority. 
The best and bravest, it was almost 
unanimously affirmed, ought to be 
chosen as the country’s champions, 
regardless of minor considerations. 
But how to choose the bravest and 
best ? Everybody was ready with his 
own recipe for securing excellence, 
but few were agreed. Competi- 
tive examinations, limited mainly 
to athletics, shooting, and nerve— 
nerve to carry a large number of 
marks—were favoured by many, but 
the difficulty was to determine the 
exact number of marks to be al- 
loited to each subject; and even- 
tually the bewildered Government 
got over the difficulty by placing 
the duty of selection on a great 
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military functionary, who, strongly 
objecting to the burden placed on 
him, urging that he had never 
been known to act on his own 
responsibility before, shifted the 
burden on to the commanding offi- 
cers of regiments, each of whom, in- 
cluding the colonels of militia and 
volunteers, was directed to nominate 
one man from those under his 
command; and it was to be left 
to the commander of the band to 
finally pick out the required hun- 
dred champions from the body, three 
hundred strong or thereabouts, thus 
selected. 

The choice of officers was a still 
more difficult matter, the number to 
be appointed was so small; and it 
was never precisely known on what 
grounds Captain Raleigh was event- 
ually selected to lead the little 
band of chainpions. Chosen, how- 
ever, he was, to become from an 
obscure captain of infantry the 
object of envy to the whole army, 
and for the time the foremost man 
in England. The rumour circulat- 
ing one day among the military 
clubs was confirmed the next, when 
Raleigh, who was on duty with his 
regiment at the Curragh, was sum- 
moned to town by telegraph, and 
closeted with the Premier and War 
Minister for a couple of hours. The 
general approbation with which the 
news was received, amply justified 
the selection, and disposed of the 
carpings of the disappointed. That 
Raleigh should thus have come 
under notice may perhaps have 
been due to his family connection 
with a noble lord high in office, but 
other famous leaders before this 
have owed their first start to inter- 
est. If Raleigh was well born, he 
was also one of nature’s noblemen ; 
active, spare, a trained athlete, a 
fine rider, strong yet wiry, mus- 
cular yet spare; excelling in all 
sports needing strength and skill, 
yet withal having one of the 
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keenest wits in the army; a man 
equally fitted to lead a storming 
party as to command an army, and 
who should have been a general 
when he was still a captain. Every 
one on hearing of his appointment 
allowed that, with perhaps one ex- 
ception, he was the very man for 
the post of honour and responsi- 
bility on this momentous occasion. 
I saw Raleigh walking down 
Pall Mall after his visit to the War 
Office. I think that broad brow, 
those clear blue eyes, that firm 
mouth and chin, that wiry figure 
and elastic tread, would have at- 
tracted my notice anywhere ; needs 
not to say that I looked at him with 
peculiar interest on this occasion, 
guessing as I did rightly the nature 
of his errand. And I thought how 
a mob would have gathered round 
him at once, if I had whispered to 
any bystander who the man was 
walking along unnoticed. And the 
expression which his face wore was 
worthy of the man and his mis- 
sion. There was nothing visible of 
bravado, or triumph, or even excite- 
ment. He looked like one who felt 
the weight of responsibility placed on 
him, but for whom that weight was 
not too much to bear. Was there 
room in his thoughts, I wondered, 
for other things than the matter 
in hand? Raleigh had been married 
for only a few weeks, and had left 
his young bride behind him in Ire- 
Jand when summoned to London 
by telegram, I saw him get intoa 
eab at the end of Pall Mall, paus- 
ing for a moment in thought before 
telling the driver where to go. Did 
his young wife know yet, I won- 
dered, what was the nature of that 
summons? When would she learn 
of the choice which made him the 
foremost man in England? And 
how would she take the news? 
Would pride or sorrow be upper- 
most with her? Women choose sol- 
diers for husbands without taking 
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thought about the risk of wedded 
happiness being cut short; the ex- 
tra risk of the soldier’s life is too 
slight to weigh much on the spirits, 
Peace is the soldier’s normal state, 
and even in war the survivors are 
more numerous than those who fall, 
There is always plenty of room left 
for hope. But here the risk could 
not be appraised so lightly, and the 
honour which those have gained for 
all time, from the three hundred 
of Thermopyle downwards, who 
give up their lives for their coun- 
try, shows how highly we estimate 
that sacrifice from which the ele- 
ment of uncertainty is absent. 

As it turned out, Raleigh could 
not leave town again, so much was 
there to be done, and his wife came 
up to join him in his lodgings. 

He did not see me when we 
passed each other in Pall Mall on 
that afternoov. Most men may 
think me a fool for not obeying 
my first impulse to overtake and 
speak to him before he got into the 
cab. It was a chance such as could 
not occur again, and which perhaps 
it was, indeed, folly to throw away. 
Such friends as we were, he might 
have given me a place in his band 
at once had I asked for it. Yet to 
ask for it was just what I could not 
bring myself to do ; while to express 
no wish on the subject might have 
been taken to imply a wish not to 
be chosen. After all, I consoled 
myself with thinking, Raleigh is 
the last man to let friendship get 
the better of judgment, and worse 
than not asking would be to ask ° 
and to be refused. These, so far 
as I could analyse them, were the 
motives which led me to throw the 
chance away; and it never came 
again, fur a few hours after 
Raleigh’s appointment, the names 
were announced of the officers 
selected by him. Captain Wolfe 
was to be second in command, 
Lieutenants Hampden, Sidney, 
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Clive, and Nelson were the others, 
the last of these supernumerary. 
Raleigh was no doubt so quick in 
his choice in order to put an end 
to the pressure of applications 
which came on him so soon as his 
appointment was known; but his 
selection was universally approved 
by his brother officers, Every one 
perhaps thought he could name 
some one man or other who ought to 
have been chosen in preference ; but 
all admitted the general excellence 
of the five lucky ones,—picked men 
in every sense. Wolfe belonged to 
the cavalry; Sidney had served in 
the guards, but was now colonel of 
a regiment of volunteers ; the others 
were linesmen. But the selection 
of such juniors—a necessity since 
the commander himself was only a 
captain—made the field-officers and 
generals feel very small, more 
especially in view of the notices of 
motion now given in the House of 
Commons for the abolition of these 
grades, as being no longer necessary. 

A large number of the disappoint- 
ed applicants, finding they could 
not be chosen as officers, resigned 
their commissions, in view of en- 
listing as privates, and so getting 
another chance of being chosen. 
And it was understood that of the 
delegates selected, a considerable 
number belonged to this class, some 
of the best of the young officers of 
the army, and of the finest speci- 
mens of English manhood, 


Time , pressed, precious weeks 
having been already lost in speeches 
and debates on resolutions and 
amendments, and in a very few 
days Captain Raleigh with his 
officers and the selected champions, 
in the first instance some three 
hundred strong, moved down and 
encamped on an open spot in 
the middle of Exmoor. The move 
was made quietly, without public 
notice; but the little force was 
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immediately followed by the special 
correspondents, almost as nuamer- 
ous a body, who had been wait- 
ing in readiness to accompany the 
champions. Great was their as- 
tonishment to find a complete cor- 
don of sentries placed round the 
moor, and all ingress to the neigh- 
bourhood forbidden, Great was 
the indignation, too, of the news- 
papers which employed them, and 
which denounced, in loud terms, 
what they termed this high-handed 
and illegal proceeding. Illegal no 
doubt it was, for Exmoor did not 
belong to the Government; but 
Ministers brought in a bill of 
indemnity, which was carried at 
once through both Houses. Secrecy 
was essential to success, they said ; 
it was being strictly maintained by 
our antagonists, whose champions 
had already been for some time in 
training while we had been going 
through the course of debates 
already referred to; and an appeal 
was made to all loyal Englishmen 
not to divulge any information 
regarding the proceedings of our 
champions. This appeal was not 
made in vain, although the validity 
of the claim was not universally 
admitted. The argument of the 
Government, said an Opposition 
paper, is plausible at first sight, 

ut it begs the whole question at 
issue. The practice of sending 
correspondents to the seat of war 
is denounced as tending to supply 
the enemy with information. Ad- 
mitting that there may_be some 
truth in this allegation, still this 
is but a partial view of the case; 
we have to weigh against any pos- 
sible harm done, the certain benefits 
resulting from the criticism of an 
intelligent press on the fries a 
of a commander in the field. e 
cannot look to get this from the 
soldiers. themselves, whose preju- 
dices, to say nothing of the spirit 
of discipline—a spirit very com- 
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mendable when kept within proper 
bounds—interfere ‘with the free 
expression of opinions. It might 
not, indeed, at first sight be easy 
to say with precision what bene- 
fits followed from the publicity 
given to the proceedings of an army, 
beyond that intelligent cultivation 
of the public mind, which must in 
due course react upon the army 
itself, still it might be fearlessly 
asserted that the employment of war 
correspondents was on the whole 
beneficial to the country which paid 
their services, The present case 
might indeed be admitted to be 
somewhat exceptional, and the voice 
of the people, as expressed by its 
accredited representatives in Parlia- 
ment, must no doubt be respected ; 
still—and so fo However, for 
the first.few days there did really 
rest a mystery and silence over 
what was doing on Exmoor, the 
press loyally observing the injunc- 
tion laid on it. But some particu- 
lars gradually leaked out, for soon 
the first list of champions had to be 
weeded out, and as those not finally 
selected left the camp by twos and 
threes—glad or sorry, who shall say ? 
—it was but natural that from these, 
although sworn to secrecy, some 
scraps of information should be 
gleaned, for several of them were 
married men, But when an enter- 
prising paper began to publish a 
daily report from Exmoor, at once 
trebling its circulation thereby, 
the rest of the papers could not be 
expected to remain quietly while 
the bread was being taken out of 
their mouths, almost in a literal 
sense, indeed, for it appeared that 
the correspondent who furnished 
the letters in question had got into 
the camp disguised as a baker, in 
employ of the bread contractor, and 
passed out his letters every night 
enclosed in a supernumerary re- 
turned loaf. The careful search in- 
stituted put a stop to this; but the 
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other papers, feeling that their in- 
terests had been sacrificed by this 
want of care of the Government 
officials, held themselves no longer 
bound by their pledge, and although 
the despatch of any more regular 
letters from the camp was put a 
stop to, save the daily reports which 
Raleigh submitted to headquarters, 
each paper had now every morning 
its telegraphic summary, more or 
less accurate, of what was going on ; 
and the ‘society’ journals supple- 
mented the snips of petty gossip 
and scandal which formed their 
usual stock of news with such 
personalities regarding the actors 
in the coming drama as_ they 
were able to pick up. The sporting 
papers also furnished another sort 
of information, of a statistical sort, 
—such as the weights of some of 
the principal champions, how many 
inches Captain Raleigh measured 
round the biceps, and Captain 
Wolfe round the calf, and so forth 
—found interesting by many read- 
ers. The medical journals also had 
their say, reporting the percentage 
of carbon and nitrogen in the food 
consumed by the champions, and 
urging that, in consequence of the 
notorious excess of ozone in the air 
of Exmoor, they should be supplied 
with an extra ration of fat. So 
much, at any rate, of the truth 
leaked out that the mornings were 
given to marching and drill, some- 
times on the open surface of the 
moor, sometimes in breasting the 
steep slopes of the hills—than 
which no better training could be 
devised for wind and limb—or skir- 
mishing through the wooded combes 
below. Every afternoon rifle prac- 
tice was carried on; the evening 
would close with songs over the 
camp-fire. All testimony was unani- 
mous as to the high spirits and good 
health which reigned in the little 
camp—a camp gradually reduced, as 
after trial the commander made his 
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final selection of the chosen one 
hundred and five, keeping only ten 
men in addition as a reserve to re- 

lace any casualties occurring at the 
last moment. 


‘And now the time drew near 
when all this training was to be 
put to the proof. The day for the 
contest had been fixed from the 
first; but, except that it was to be 
held somewhere in Arcadia, the 
details were to be kept absolutely 
secret from both sides by the Inter- 
national Commissioners. One even- 
ing, when the time still remaining 
could be counted by hours, and all 
England was moved with a restless- 
ness and excitement proportionate 
to the occasion, daily increasing as 
the appointed day drew near, I 
was one of the occupants of the 
crowded club-room, where eager 
groups discussed over and over 
again what little shreds of informa- 
tion they possessed, and exchanged 
surmises, more or less improbable, 
when I was called out to see a mes- 
senger waiting in the hall. He was 
from the War Office, and delivered 
a letter marked secret and con- 
fidential, and addressed in the 
handwriting of the Minister. It 
contained a brief memorandum, also 
written by the Minister himself. 
Captain Raleigh had telegraphed to 
ask that I might be sent down; the 
Minister had ascertained that I was 
in town; a special train would be 
ready for me at Paddington at six 
o'clock next morning; I was to 
acknowledge. the receipt of my in- 
structions by the bearer, and to say 
nothing about them that night. 

Hastily returning to my lodgings, 
and soon completing the needful 
preparations for departure, there re- 
mained plenty of time, after dis- 
posing of the rough meal my land- 
lady provided for me, for thinking 
over my coming deputation, and 
wondering what might be in store 
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for me. I suppose I had my share 
of the fund of vanity latent in 
mos: human hearts, and although 
I had cheerfully acquiesced so far 
in the general acceptation of my 
own insignificance, content to be 
the friend of distinguished men 
rather than to be distinguished 
myself, I was now quite prepared 
to accept the testimony to my 
merits which seemed to be implied 
in this summons. I had been very 
sensible of an increase of considera- 
tion among my acquaintance during 
the last few weeks, due to the terms 
of friendship on which I was known 
to stand with Raleigh, and had been 
quite satisfied to shine with this 
faint reflected light; but it did not 
now surprise me to find that I was 
chosen for one of the posts that 
every Officer in the army coveted to 
possess. Which of the five officers, 
I wondered, had broken down, and 
was to be replaced? Or could it 
even be that Raleigh himself from 
any cause wanted to resign his own 
command into other hands? Had he 
found the responsibility too great? 
and did he, like a certain gallant 
general of another army in  pmerg 
days, seek to resign the chief post, 
and fight as a subaltern under 
another leader? Well, all these 
questions would be solved in a few 
hours, and there was time while 
pacing the street before my lodg- 
ings—for I was too much excited for 
bed or sleep—to think over the past 
and future, and to reflect, among 
other things, that few lives could be 
better spared than mine, so far as 
its termination might affect the in- 
terests of others. I was more hap- 
pily situated in this respect than 
Raleigh, for instance, with his 
young wife, still almost a bride. 
Then as my thoughts turned to him 
and her, the idea struck me, should 
I find her out, and offer to convey 
any message to her husband? I[ 
knew that she was staying with 








- friend of her husband 
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friends in the neighbourhood of 
London; why should not I run 
down to call, late though it was, 
and offer my services? Although 
prohibited from making known my 
appointment that night, to tell her 
of it at that late hour in the country 
would virtually not be any breach 
of order. Hailing a cab, therefore, 
I drove off at once to the station. 

An hour’s railway journey, and a 
drive of three or four miles, brought 
the time. on to near eleven o’clock 
when I reached the house, and 
sending in my card, asked to see 
Lady Laura Raleigh alone on busi- 
ness. The servant showed me into 
the dining-room, and turning up the 
gas, went to convey my message, 
and was almost immediately suc- 
ceeded by Lady Laura herself. 

I had never seen her before; the 
engagement had been a short one, 
and I was absent from England 
when invited to the wedding, but 
the first glance showed me that 
report had not exaggerated her 
beauty. I had not, however, been 
prepared to find Raleigh’s wife so 
young looking. Could this little 
creature, I thought, looking almost 
a chifd, so slight and girlish she 
seemed, enter into Raleigh’s high 
resolves, and appreciate his sense of 
duty to his country? And would 
his heart be torn at having to part 
with her? or did he regard her as a 
pretty toy, to be played with at lei- 
sure, and put aside when the time 
came for the serious business of life ? 

Her colour came and went as she 
stood looking nervously at the card 
in her hand and then at me. 

I made some apology for the 
lateness of my visit, but as an old 





She had often heard Captain 
Raleigh speak of me, she interrupted 
me by saying. “ You have come from 
him now,” she went on, “and you 
bring me some message, I am sure.” 
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And her face crimsoned when she 
began to speak, turning pale as she 
stood with parted lips, which waited 
trembling for my reply. 

I explained that I had received a 
sudden summons to the camp, and 
had come to see if I could be the 
bearer of anything from her. She 
had good accounts of him, I hoped. 

“Good accounts!” she replied, 
mechanically repeating my words, 
“do you think [ am treated better 
than the rest of the world because 
I am his wife? Is he not lost 
to me as much as if he were 
killed already? See here,” she 
cried, taking out some letters from 
the bosom of her dress, “ two little 
notes in six weeks; this is all I 
have had to live on all this weary 
while. And yet he tells me to be 
thankful; I am the only woman 
or man who has got a line. He 
writes in such good spirits, too, as 
if he was on a party of pleasure; 
the weather is fine, and they all 
have such appetites, And they tell 
me here, too, to keep up my spirits ; 
we have had a party this very even- 
ing. They tell me I ought to feel 
so proud that my husband has been 
chosen out of all England. I try 
to feel proud, but 1” Here the 
poor young thing broke down, and 
stood trembling as if she would have 
fallen. 

Taking her hand, I made her sit 
down, and at last she burst into 
hysterical tears. 

By way of distracting her atten- 
tion I turned to the sideboard, and 
finding at last a decanter and glass, 
poured out some wine for her. By 
this time she had recovered her 
composure. 

“You must not tell my husband,” 
she said, as she sat before me on the 
sofa, holding the wine-glass, “ that 
you had seen me misbehave in this 
way. It seemed hard at first, when 
he was still so near, and so little 
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time remained, that I should not be 


“allowed to be with him, and have 


not even the comfort of a letter now 
and then.” Here her voice faltered ; 
after a pause she went on, 

“ But I understand his seeming 
coldness now, although I thought it 
so cruel at first. He feels that the 
sacrifice for his country has been 
already made, and that our parting 
has already taken place, and he 
wants me also to understand this. 
This is why he writes so lightly, 
as if the whole thing were a jest. 
Tell me, Captain Arnold,” she con- 
tinued, rising and stepping toward 
me, and laying her little hand on 
my arm, and speaking quickly 
while her restless eyes looked 
eagerly into my face; “tell me, 
do you really think this business 
will end in jest? They say so, 
here—that when it comes to the 
time, the country will not allow the 
champions to start, or that if théy 
do, the other Governments will not 
allow the thing to goon. This is 
what they tell me here; is it true, 
or is it mere nonsense to luil my 
fears? Walter, too, writes as if the 
whole matter were a joke—but ah ! 
I see you do not think so. And 
the newspapers do not think so 
either, They try to keep the news- 
papers from me, but I see them 
sometimes, and they are serious 
enough about it. No! Captain 
Arnold, I see it all plainly enough ; 
this dreadful Ordeal will take place, 
and how can we hope that the 
leader will escape? They say I 
ought to feel proud of being his 
wife—the wife of the leader of the 
chosen champions of England. Do 
these people know what it is for a 


wife to love her husband, that they 


talk inthis way? They prate about 
the conduct of Roman wives and 
mothers, who could give up their 
husbands and sons with resignation 
to the service of theircountry. If it 





were my life that could be given up 
for him it would be different. But 
to be living on here, useless and 
idle, seeing visitors and keeping up 
appearances, as they call it, when 
all the time I might be with my 
husband ; every minute so passed is 
torture prolonged.” 

Such, so far as I can recollect, 
was what the poor girl said, while 
I tried to throw in a word here and 
there, intended by way of consola- 
tion, but of a more or less feeble and 
undecided character, I fear. I be- 
lieved in the reality of the case, and 
that unless, from some cause yet 
to be learnt, Raleigh was unable 
to continue at his post,—in which 
case, knowing the man, I felt sure 
that his safety would be worse than 
death to him,—his wife had full 
cause for her distress, “If I could 
only have said good-bye to him,” 
she continued, more to herself than 
to me. “It was not from him I 
was even first told about it. Icame 
over to join him in town, thinking 
we were to have the end of the sea- 
son, and when I got to Holyhead 
every one in the train was talking 
about the news, and they were 
calling out the latest particulars at 
all the stations. We were only three 
short days together, and I hardly had 
him to myself for a minute even 
then. And then one morning he 
got up early, and when I awoke 
there was only this little note! And 
I shall never see him again! But 
no,” she continued, and the haggard, 
excited expression her face had worn 
gave place to a look of purpose; 
“tell me, Captain Arnold, is it true 
that there are only two days more to 
the time?’ Then she went on as 
I signified that this was so, and 
looking up passionately, “ We shall 
soon meet again. Do you think I 
would let him be with strangers, 
maimed and wounded perhaps? No; 
if the country allows its bravest and 
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best. to shed their blood for it, it 
cannot allow them to lie like dogs 
uncared for, maimed and wounded 

rhaps, on the ground. Tell him 
it has all been arranged. The Prime 
Minister has promised that I shall 
go there. Tell Walter I shall .be 
there to greet him, if victorious; 
to nurse him, if wounded; to die 
with him, if killed. But no,” she 
went on, “do not tell him this; 
tell him nothing unless he asks, 
For all these unworthy selfish up- 
braidings that you have heard, do 
not suppose that if unable to equal 
him in self-control, I am unconscious 
of the motives that govern hi’ con- 
duct. He wants to tell me that he 
has put his country and his duty 
first, and that he would allow no 
weak feeling of love for his poor 
wife to come between himself and 
these. He wants all his strength 
and all his manhood, and he thinks 
I should have been in his way. 
And so, perhaps, I should have 
been, although I would have tried 
not to be. But what is the use 
of thinking of what might have 
been? But this much at least I 
would have my husband know, that 
I would rather pass a dreary widow- 
hood for the’ rest of my life than 
never have been his wife.” 

As I listened to the poor young 
thing, who seemed to be influenced 
by my presence, and perhaps by the 
sympathy I had exhibited, to pour 
out the feelings hitherto pent up by 
the artificial life she was leading, it 
seemed to afford her so much com- 
fort to give way thus without re- 
straint, and there was something 
so touching in the exhibition of 
natural selfishness struggling with 
higher feelings, that 1 stayed on 
till the servant re-entered to tell me 
the cabman said that we should 
miss the last train back to town 
unless I started at once. And I 


hurried out of the room, leaving the 
poor young wife standing bewildered 
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in the centre of it, looking implor- 
ingly towards me as if unwilling to 
sever what seemed for the moment 
a connecting link between her hus- 
band and herself. 


I started next morning before 
London was thoroughly awake, and 
as I drove to the station the quiet 
of the streets was in striking con- 
trast to the aspect of excitement 
which they wore on the preceding 
evening, when the manner of even 
the casual passers-by seemed to re- 
flect the feeling of tension experi- 
enced én all ranks throughout the 
country. And in the solitude of 
my carriage, as the express engine 
bore me down the line, I was shut 
off for atime from noting the full 
throbbing of the national pulse, 
and had ample leisure to induige in 
conjecture on the part allotted to 
me in the coming drama. But.on 
arrival at Dulverton the little town 

resented a scene of unusual bustle. 

he main street was full of soldiers 
and civilians, the latter staring 
about them, or eagerly moving to 
and fro as if trying to pick up infor- 
mation ; the inns were crowded with 
officers and visitors; orderly dra- 
goons and staff-officers were riding up 
and down, country and commissariat 
carts were plying between the town 
and station. Although the number 
of champions was so small, a large 
body of troops and police was re- 
quired to maintain the line of posts 
established round their training- 
ground, and Dulverton was, for the 
time, the headquarters of a military 
district. Presenting my credentials 
at the staff office, I was provided 
with a troop-horse and a cart for my 
baggage, and attended by an orderly 
dragoon, started off at once for my 
destination, not without receiving 
congratulations, tinged perhaps with 
a feeling of jealousy at my admission 
within the secret enclosure, As far 
as Winsford the road was lively 
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enough. * Numerous excursionists 
were passed, on foot and in carriages, 
who had come so far on the chance 
of being able to get an inkling of 
what was going on; the country 
people, too, seemed to be all off 
work, and thronged the road, gazing 
with stolid curiosity at the passers- 
by ; staff officers hurried to and fro, 
and detachments of mounted and 
foot soldiers; and the rumbling of 
the heavy waggons of the transport 
department now and again sounded 
along the valley. But on passing 
the line of pickets at this little 
hamlet, where my papers and bag- 
gage were carefully scrutinised, and 
where a sergeant of military police 
was substituted for my dragoon 
escort, the scene changed, and as I 
mounted the hill above Winsford, 
J found myself in perfect solitude. 
Soon the trees and hedges were 
left behind, and reaching the open 
moor, the purple-clad crest of Dun- 
kery Beacon standing up clear in 
the bright autumn morning, the 
whole landscape for miles around 
showed not a sign of habitation, 
nor could any trace be seen of the 
men on whom, pursuing their stead- 
fast course, the whole attention 
of their countrymen was riveted ; 
till descending into the village of 
Simonsbath, in the centre of the 
moor, I found a picket of military 
- police, and some soldiers in fatigue 
dress moving about in front of the 
cottages, and then turning a corner 
of the road in the centre of the 
hamlet, I suddenly came upon the 
champions drawn up on the road, 
just in the act of breaking off after 
morning exercise. 

The few words with which 
the commander accompanied his 
friendly greeting explained the 
object of my being summoned, 
and sent a blush into my face 
while awaking me out of the fool’s 
paradise in which I had been 
dreaming while on my journey 
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down. Raleigh had asked for my 
help as a sort of private secretary, 
to relieve him of _ letter-writing 
during the next day or two, sup- 
plementing the quartermaster and 
commissariat officer, who had hith- 
erto acted as his scribes, and be- 
cause my services might be useful 
as a linguist during the journey. 
“Purely as a non-combatant, my 
dear fellow,” said Raleigh, smiling ; 
and again I felt a blush mounting 
to my forehead, as I contrasted the 
estimate thus placed by my friend 
on my services, with that which I 
had been foolish enough to allow 
myself to form. And, indeed, when 
I joined the officers’ mess at their 
mid-day meal, I could not but 
acknowledge how fortunate it was 
that none of them would need to 
be replaced ; they were all in such 
perfect health and condition, body 
and mind, in high spirits without 
being boisterous, and stepping when 
they moved as if their feet hardly 
touched the ground. The men, too, 
looked equally good—a body of 
which the country might well be 
proud; every man seemed fit to be 
an officer, as indeed many of them 
had been, The mess was held in 
the squire’s cottage, a perfectly 
simple meal, and eaten with. appe- 
tite. The conversation was mainl 
about a game of cricket played the 
day before; and no allusion was- 
made to the object of their labours, 
nor were any questions put to me, 
or reference to what was pass-- 
ing in the outer world. The 
reticence observed did not, how- 
ever, convey the idea that the 
subject was avoided because un- 
pleasant to dwell on; it seemed 
rather to be the reserve of men 
who had thought out the matter,. 
and having provided so far as they 
could for every possible contingency, 
dismissed it from their minds as 
no longer to be dwelt upon pro- 
fitably. 
2D 
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After dinner an inspection took 
place of arms and. kits, and vari- 
ous small preparations had to be 
made for the approaching move. 
Later in the afternoon the cham- 
pions went out again for exercise. 
Ralcigh did not invite me to accom- 
pany them—indeed he had given 
me some business to transact for 
him; so, after seeing the party set 
off for the moor, stepping out with 
a light springy tread, I returned to 
the house to write my letters, which 
an orderly sergeant from the de- 
tachment of police stationed in the 
village carried to Winsford. 

The officers supped with the men 
‘in a large barn fitted up for the 
purpose. Raleigh and his officers, 
the two surgeons, the commissariat 
officer, the quartermaster, and my- 
self, occupied a table at one end; 
then came the non-commissioned 
officers, and then the men in tables, 
ranged down the room, all waited 
on by soldier-servants, The plenti- 
ful and wholesome meal was washed 
down with water.- No beer or spirit- 
‘uous liquors were allowed in camp ; 
tobacco also was prohibited; and 
‘Clive, hitherto an inveterate smok- 
er, assured me that from disuse be 
had ceased to feel any want of 
it. After supper a cup of cocoa 
was served out to each man; anda 
‘circle being made round the fire 
which blazed cheerfully at one side 
of the large building, singing began, 
and lasted for about an hour, Cap- 
tain Wolfe leading off with his fine 
voice, Several of the men sang 
\well also—ballads, for the most part, 
with choruses taken up by the 
whole company. I yoticed that 
there seemed to be an avoidance, as 
‘if by tacit agreement, of songs of the 
sentimental sort. The minstrelsy 
‘throughout partook of a jovial 
-character; and although the songs 
had no doubt done plenty of duty 
already on previous occasions, they 
were not the less popular on that 





account. The entertainment con- 
eluded with “God save the King,” 
sung standing, of course—Wolfe 
and the colour-sergeant, a very fine 
oung fellow, taking the solo parts. 

hen the company fell in, the roll 
was called, and the men _ were 
marched off by detachments to their 
respective quarters. 

It was while walking back with 
Raleigh to the squire’s house— 
which had been appropriated to 
the officers, and where I shared 
a room with one of the sur- 
geons—that the only conversation 
took place which I had with him 
alone, for the other officers had gone 
to look after their respective detach- 
ments. ‘“ Our fellows put the ques- 
tion to-day,” he said, “ whether 
there should be any leave-taking. 
We start to-morrow. No parting 
scenes, of course, but a letter to say 
good-bye. But after all, we are no 
worse off than if we had gone on 
an expedition to the North Pole. 
We are much better off; indeed, for 
those who care about us know that 
we are comfortable here, which 
is more than they could do if we 
were wintering in latitude 85°, As 
for letter-writing, a convict is not 
allowed to send a letter for six 
months; surely we ought to be 
able to take higher ground than 
the convicts on this point. I told 
my men that they should write as 
many letters as they liked after half 
that time had gone by. Our feliows 
are in splendid form now, and have 
got quite reconciled to having even 
their newspapers cut off; it would 
be a pity to do anything which 
might put them off their nerve.” 

It would not be so much on 
their account, I remarked, as out 
of consideration for their friends, 
that I supposed the indulgence 
would be allowed. 

“ But what right has one to con- 
sider the feelings of a few score of 
persons, when the interests of the 
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whole country are at stake? No; 
the leave-taking was ended when 
we came down here. The friends 
of the voyagers who are never heard 
of again, do not know the precise 
moment when the ship founders; 
here also ours have the advan- 
tage.” 

There was a pause in the conver- 
sation; then Raleigh continued— 
“The ancients had the advantage 
over us in one respect; I take it 
the domestic tie was not so strong 
with them as with us, Men were 
harder in every way, and the senti- 
mental emotions were kept in due 
subordination. The men of Ther- 
mopyle may have thought about 
their mothers a .little, but their 
wives were little more than crea- 
tures of use. Now I have no 
mother.” After another pause he 
said, “ Poor little Laura! I wonder 
if she gives me credit for the right 
motive in my conduct?’ Then 
turning a quick glance towards me, 
he said, “ Have you seen her? I 
see you have,” he continued; “now 
I don’t want to know what she 
said; yeu can understand, or per- 
haps you ecau’t understand, what 
it is to attain to a state of moral 
Nirvana, to shut out all thoughts 
and feelings but those which bear 
upon the business in hand. Hav- 
ing brought myself to this state, I 
must be careful not to do anything 
which may make me relapse from 
it. Don’t tell me more, but I 
should like to know one thing— 
do you think Laura understands 
my motives for the line I have 
taken on this point? Just nod 
your -head if you can say ‘yes.’ 
That will do. Do you know, 
Arnold, it has often puzzled me, as 
I daresay it has puzzled many a 
wiser man; how to reconcile the 
peace of mind which is supposed 
to be a condition of the heavenly 
state, with the anxiety one must 
feel for the welfare of those dear to 
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you who are left behind on earth. 
Would not annihilation, pure and 
simple, be preferable to a place in 
heaven with such conditions of un- 
certainty attaching to it? The 
heaven-seeking of the Christian has 
always seemed to me such a pure- 
ly selfish, personal affair, provided 
we take the faculty for sympathy 
with us into the next world, as to 
be rather discreditable than praise- 
worthy. But supposing the business 


‘of heaven, whatever it may be, to 


be of so absorbing a kind as to 
leave no room for any feelings of 
this nature, and the difficulty van- 
ishes. In that sense I seem to 
have a glimpse of heaven already ; 
but,” he added sportively, “I 
shouldn’t wish Laura to know it. 
But if I go on in this way I shail 
be emerging from Nirvana, and 
leaving all these good fellows still 
in that happy state; so good 
night,” 


Next morning, after an early 
breakfast, the champions marched 
away to Dulverton. I accompanied 
the commissariat officer and quarter- 
master, who drove on ahead to see 
that the train was ready for their 
reception, while I had Raleigh’s 
last report to despatch. The empty 
train prepared to receive us arrived 
just as we reached the station, the 
point and precise time of departure 
having been purposely kept secret. 
Raleigh had stipulated that there 
should be no letter-writing, no 
leave of absence, no chance of the 
men getting at drink, or anything 
that would injure their condition, 
and no public leave-taking. “Do 
what you like,” he wrote to the 
minister, “in the way of a recep- 
tion when we come back again, 
but let us get off in a sober, 
business-like fashion, Our country- 


men are very good fellows, but a 
little given to brag and bunkum, 
especially of late years. 


Anything 
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that is said or done (I have not 
seen a newspaper for six weeks, so 
know not how far they have sin- 
ned in this respect already) can- 
not be kept to ourselves, but must 
be published all over Europe. Bet- 
ter reserve our tall talking for the 
result, if it deserves it.” In accord- 
ance with this advice, the arrange- 
ments for leaving Exmoor had been 
made secretly, and the train started 
from Dulverton almost before the 
dceupants of that little town knew 
what was happening; while the 
approaches to the station were kept 
clear by the troops, the general 
and staff alone coming on to the 
platform to wish us good-bye. 
And the embarkation also was to 
be conducted quietly. It was gene- 
rally understood that this would 
take place at Plymouth, and a rush 
of visitors ensued accordingly to 
that place, for it was impossible 
to keep secret the day fixed for de- 
parture. Special correspondents, 
friends, and others of all classes, 
the idle and ‘the busy, were crowd- 
ed together there, occupying all the 
inns and lodgings, and running 
about seeking for news of the time 
of the arrival of the champions. 
But the train which received them 
at Dulverton, passing through Ex- 
eter, stopped short at Teignmouth, 
where the champions alighted. Not 
altogether unattended, however; for 
another special train arrived shortly 
afterwards, conveying a royal party, 
which, stepping into the carriages 
that had been brought down with 
their train, drove off to the little 
grassy plain between the town and 
the sea, where they found Raleigh’s 
band drawn up to receive them. 
Three carriages, with a few outriders, 
made up the royal procession. The 
first held the king and queen, with 
the two princesses, inheritors of all 
the grace and beauty which their 
ancestress, so long beloved of the 
English people, brought as a heri- 
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tage from her northern home to Eng- 
land ; the second contained the heir- 
apparent, his great-uncle the com- 
mander-in-chief, the prime minister, 
and the war secretary; in the third 
were some officers of the Court. The 
secret had been so well kept that 
there were no other visitors; and all 
Teignmouth, now collecting on “ the 
Den” at the news, scarcely made 
a crowd. There was no marching 

ast or review of the ordinary sort. 

he little band, drawn up in line, 
with the supernumeraries and non- 
combatants in rear, presented arms 
as their majesties drove up; and the 
king, standing up, addressed to them 
a few words, hard to be spoken 
thfough emotion, and then alight- 
ing passed down the ranks. Then 
Raleigh was called up to the car- 
riage to kiss the queen’s hand, the 
young princesses smiling on him 
through their tears; and he after- 
wards brought up his officers to be 
presented in turn. The occupants 
of the other carriages got down, 
and went along the ranks. There 
was not much to say, and feeling 
was too strong to find expression. 
The champions alone retained their 
self-possession. And although they 
too were touched by these marks of 
sympathy, and the emotion of the 
spectators, with them the scene 
seemed to excite rather than depress. 
The sudden change from their long 
isolation to contact with the outer 
world; the gay scene before them ; 
the bright sun glittering on the 
green hills and red cliffs, and on the 
tranquil sea, dotted with fishing- 
boats and little yachts; the line of 
houses at the back, commonplace 
yet cheerful; the king’s kindly 
manner and gracious bearing; the 
vision of sympathetic beauty ;—all 
this produced a feeling ‘of exaltation 
among thein; it seemed a festive 
day; the business in hand was 
driven for the moment out of their 
thoughts. Raleigh whispered to 
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the field-marsbal, and then, turning 
to his men, called on them to give 
three cheers for king and country, 


which was taken up and repeated: 


by the crowd. Then the king, 
waving his hat, led off three cheers 
for England’s gallant champions, 
lustily echoed by the bystanders, 
fishermen and sailors for the most 
part, increasing in number every 
minute, as the news of what was 
taking place spread through the 
little town. “I could fancy myself 
a Tiberius or a Nero,” said the king 
to’the field-marshal, in a low voice, 
“listening to the last salutation of 
a band of gladiators.” “Not so, 
sir,” replied the venerable old sol- 
dier; “these men are not going to 
a useless carnage ; each life that is 
spent of these gallant men will save 
hundreds and thousands of lives of 
your majesty’s subjects, which might 
have been sacrificed in vain. Here 
is no waste of life, and you can feel 
that you take no pleasure in the 
coming slaughter.” “Then,” said 
the king, dryly, “to judge by the 
newspapers, I am the only person 
in my kingdom who does not.” 
And now the champions had 
marched off to the pier at the back 
of the town, alongside of which was 
lying the vessel which had steamed 
into the harbour .a short time be- 
fore, and the carriages had driven 
away to the station. It was nearly 
high water, and the men embark- 
ing, the steamer got at once un- 
der way, not, however before the 
king had gone on board and again 
taken leave of his soldiers. The 





harbour bar was cleared in a few 
minutes, and the transport standing 
out to sea, watched by the groups 
of people collected on “the Den,” 
who, but for the evidence furnished 
by the steamer’s smoke in the hori- 
zon, might almost have found it dif- 
ficult to believe in the reality of the 
spectacle they had just witnessed. 
One man alone among the cham- 
pions seemed to be depressed by 
the scene we had just gone through. 
“T feel like an impostor,” said 
Nelson to Hampden, as they paced 
the deck of the steamer together ; 
“to think that those beautiful 
young creatures should be crying 
about me, and treating me as a 
hero, whereas in fact 1 am only a 
miserable supernumerary non-com- 
batant. When we went into train- 
ing the chances seemed fair that one 
of you fellows might get sick, or 
break down in some way, and that 
I should be brought on to the 
strength of the force; but there are 
only a few hours left now, and you 
are all as fit as fit can be.‘ I de- 
clare I shall never venture to show 
my face in England again. We 
supers ought never to have been 
paraded with the rest; we should - 
have gone on board at once, and 
hidden ourselves below till we got 
out of harbour. I have now been 
made ridiculous for life ; [shall never 
be able to show my face at a levee 
again.” But Raleigh overhearing 
something of this, rebuked Nelson 
good-naturedly. He had been doing 
his duty, said the commander, and 
no man could do more, 
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[| The long row of windows is yellow with the festive light within, and yields gay 
music softened to the summer night: before the windows the broad terrace is 
mysterious under the rising moon ; and far below dreams the old river, and 
the shadows fade from her. Ancient and grim is the city, with her palaces 
and prisons. Here on the terrace is a young woman, masked and musing : 
there is a young man, musing and masked. She speaks. | 


Bice. I am so sorry that I can’t feel sad. I parted from Bino this 
morning. I love Bino. Certainly I love him. We are parted. Parted ! 
Why do I not feel sad? It is very distressing. The night is so beautiful 
and the dance so gay. For no woman in the world but the Vera would 
I dance after a parting from Bino. The Vera sent for me in her old 
imperious way, and here Iam. Here am I in this cruel, cruel city, left 
alone, in gay attire, and hiding beneath the mask a sad, sad face. Only 
itis not sad. Ah me! There is too much joy in the air: the night is 
too beautiful : the music is too sweet : it comes to me like fairy music. 
The river lingers in the moonlight, and I linger. O Bino mio, O my 
love—what a very pleasant evening it is ! 

Bino. It is strange that I should be here, I who should be flying far 
away. After that parting from Bice, that sweet parting, how have I the 
heart to linger in this gay scene? It is gay. Where is that little wretch, 
our adorable lrostess, the Vera? For no woman else would I linger so 
near the house, wherein I parted this morning from the sweetest creature 

_of the world. Ah me! it is a night of stars; the ancient river grows 
young in the moonlight ; the air beats with the passion of a thousand 
mandolines. O beautiful night, I bless thee for the sake of my Bice. 
Perchance she leans from her window to the fragrant air of her garden, 
and whispers my name. Now she lays herself upon her little bed, and 
veils those violet eyes. Sleep little one, sleep while I watch. A sad 
and lonely vigil. Ah! the music! O Bice mia, to each cup which I 
shall quaff to-night, I will whisper one name, thy name. I will go quaff 
one how.—But who is this? A lady masked. If it should be the Vera. 
[ dare swear ’tis she. I know her by a certain imperious trick of the 
elbow. I am never wrong in such matters. Will she know me? I think 
not. Now to go masquerading.—Fair lady ! 

Bice, Gentle cavalier! 

Bino, What read you in the stars ? 

Bice. That day is done, sir. 

Bino. But the light of love eternal. 

Bice. It may be that the stars are eternal ; it is certain that they are 
many. 

Bino. And so unlike to love, who is but one. 

Bice. Where did you learn to speak so cunningly ? 
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Bino. Here. I was dumb till I saw you. 
Bice. By my. lady’s parrot ’twere a better compliment to have been 
stricken dumb by the sight. 
Bino. Alas! I have no gift of compliment. 
I cannot flatter, no not I, 
Oh no, not I ; 
I am all truth, sweet harmony, 
And love by-and-by. 
Bice. Save us from song! And yet beyond question you and I were 
born in one rhyming hour. For mark me now. 
I cannot flatter, I am too true, 
Oh much too true ; 
I like a many, love bit few, 
And love not you. 
Bino. Shield me, ye sacred Nine, who were every one a woman! An 
improvising lady! I am dumb before genius. 
Bice. I can no more, sir. Once in twenty-four hours I am a poet for 
five minutes. 
Bino. And I have known more famous bards who were poets but once 
in ten years. 
Bice. Indeed ? 
Bino, And that was in their youth. When the hoary head was 
crowned, there was but prose in the shrunken heart. 
Bice. Are you a neglected poet ? 
Bino. Whether I am a poet, I know not. I know that I am neglected, 
and chiefly by ladies. 
Bice. There is a vile manner of boasting of your successes. 
Bino. Believe me, no. I speak in sober truth. 
Bice. Truth and soberness! And you boasted yourself a poet. 
Bino. Never. 
Bice. Have you no imagination? Speak poetry, as you are a poet. 
Bino. You will scorn me, as you area woman, But stay. I am pos- 
sessed by the God. Now the divine madness works. You draw poetry 
to you, lady, as the moon the tide. Hush ! 
O dainty mask, like our Italian night, 
Most beautiful, and hiding all but stars, 
Whose is the face thou hidest from my sight ? 
—Would I could find some other rhyme than ‘* wars. 
May wars never come between us. 
Bice. My lips were not the first to frame the word. 
Bino. Thy lips should frame things sweeter than mere speech. 
Bice. I know no rhyme more gracious than, Absurd ! 
Bino, And I no rhyme less terrible than, Breach ! 
Bice. In truth, I fear you are but a camp-singer, for war and breach 
come quickest to your lips. You are no poet for a lady’s chamber, to 
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conjure a nap before dressing-time. Rather you should swagger in camp, 
and be clapped on the shoulder by comrade This and comrade That, with, 
‘* A draught of wine, my lad !’’ or, ‘‘ A rousing song, my boy !”’ Ah, if 
you should be less a poet than a swashbuckler ! 

Bino. For it’s ho ! wine ho ! 

And give me a flagon of wine, 
Till here and there I go,—what ho ! 
And reeling to and fro,—what ho ! 

Feel all the world is mine. 

Bice. A kitchen-wench would ery ‘‘ Good’’ to those lines. They are 
well enough to call a tapster—what ho ! 

Bino. O lady of the starry eyes, 

O lady of the bitter tongue, 

Lips should be taught more sweet replies, 

When you and I are young. 

Bice. Are you young? Many a mask hides wrinkles. 

Bino, Not yours, on my life! Your mouth is not old. 

Bice. No younger than my face, I give you my word. 

Bino, 1 believe you. 

Bice. As men believe women. We tell men the truth: they believe 
the opposite : and so we deceive them very pleasantly, and our conscience 
is saved. 

Bino. By your lips you are young. 

Bice. You wear a mask on your mouth. 

Bino. Nay, ’tis but an indifferent moustachio. 

Bice. A most delicate fringe for fibs. 

Bino. I know that you are pretty. Is not that true ? ° 

Bice. It is not true that you know it. I wear a mask. 

Bino, I know whose face is under it. 

Bice. No man in the city knows that. 

Bino. But we are in fairyland, and I know. 

A flower city, rose of all the earth, 
Most naughty city if all tales be true, 

To one true woman of true race gave birth,— 
That truant true and dainty dame is—— 

Bice. Not I, in faith. There is no truth in poetry even when bad. I 
am but that Bice who is known to friendly citizens as Bice of the yellow 
hair. 

Bino. Not you. And pray, how know you the lady ? 

Bice. So we tell men the truth, and they believe the opposite. O most 
exquisite sweet gulls! And you know this little Bice then, who I am not ? 

Bino, A little. 

Bice. Is she so sharp of tongue as they say ? 

Bino. Her speech is gentle and her eyes soft. 

Bice. So not like my eyes. 
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Bino. Your eyes! Why, they are afire with all the mischief of 
Europe. They twinkle like two naughty stars which love to cheat the 
mariner. : 

Bice. And yet they are the eyes of none other than Bice. 

Bino. Let me look closer. 

Bice. Whose eyes are those that look ? 

Bino. None know better than you. 

Bice. Whose ? 

Bino. Ah, the little imperious one! I will tell you. I am the last 
man in this assembly who should declare himself to-night, and for that 
sufficient reason I will incontinently tell you that I am he. 

Bice. Who? 

Bino. He, who is more famous for his heels than his head, he who is 
the sworn comrade and boon companion of the duchess’s ape, the prince 
of improvising rhymers, the loose ingredients of a poet, the pudding that 
never went into the bag, one who will eat green figs against any man or 
mule in Italy, the darling of his mother when his hair is dressed, the 
beloved of all ladies, himself more madman than lover, the one happy 
idler, and known to all decorous citizens from the father of the senate to 
the cook’s new dog with the liver patch over his right eye, as Bino of 
the merry heart. 

Bice. No! 

Bino. And so you know this Bino / 

Bice. <A little. He left the city to-day. 

Bino. Who bade him stay for this sweet night of revel ? 

Bice. He did not stay, believe me. 

Bino. I am he, believe me on not as you will, but you know it. 

Bice. Stand in the moonlight. 

Bino. Little princess, how you command me! You bid me do what 
[ ought not, and therefore do I obey you. 

O moon, my lady moon, 

Sweet lady of the night 

Lend me thy light, 
And bid this fairer lady answer soon 
If I am Messer Bino. Now behold ! 
Dian doth kiss me, and the tale is told. 

[ He bares his face to the moonlight, and there is silence 
between them. ] 

Bice. You are not the Bino that I knew. 

Bino. The only one of the world, the very paragon of philosophers. 

Bice. My Bino was a truer man. 

Bino. Thy Bino! And who gave him to thee ?, But he is thine, all 
thine—for an hour or so. 

Bice. Good-bye. 

Bino. You must not go till I have seen thee. The stars have seen my 
Let them see thine and learn to love. 


face. 
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Bice. Good-bye. 

Bino. And if it must be, well. I will not be so unmannerly to hold 
a lady here against her will. To our next mery meeting ! 

Bice. I leave the place to-morrow. Good-bye. 

Bino. The whole city will follow you, from the head of the Council to 
the cook’s dog aforesaid, lean princes and fat citizens, churches and 
palaces. Why, the very bridges will run away with the river. The city 
cannot be without you, or I can breathe without breath. To our next 
merry meeting ! 

Bice. Good-bye. 

Bino. By the town-clerk you have no more variety than the cuckoo. 
Good-bye ! Cuckoo ! 

Bice. Good-bye. 

Bino. Cuckoo ! 

[As Bice passes away into shadow, one of the big win- 
dows is darkened by a band of revellers, who pour 
Sorth on to the terrace with laughter and riot. As 
they jlit in the moonlight with snatches of song, 
they leave the Vera alone in the window. She 
stands distinct against the yellow glare, which 
touches her hair with flame, but the moonshine is 
uncertain on her face. Is it she or the tremulous 
light that is laughing? Bino looks at her, and sees 
a witch or a ghost. As he stands staring, the masks 
come -laughing once more, dancing with arms en- 
twined, and bearing onward in their midst Bice, 
half-unwilling. As Bino goes quickly to them, they 
wheel away and leave the lady standing. Once 
again they darken the yellow light of the window, and 
when they are gone, the Vera is seen there no more. | 

Bino. By magic and moonshine, lady, who are you ? 

Bice. Am I not the Vera ? 

Bino, No. 

Bice. Alas, no! Iam not gay, nor witty, nor pretty. 

Bino. I cannot see, but I know that you are fairer than she. 

Bice. You like me, then ? , 

Bino. Like! The word is colder than the breath of Boreas. There is 
no such word in my language. I adore you. 

Bice. You will add me to the list? O joy! Quick with your tablets. 
List of fair ladies beloved by Messer Bino :— 

1. The Vera., 
2. The unknown of the mask. 
_8. Bice the biondina, 

Bino. Bice ! 

Bice. Ay, so they say. But I doubt if she be fair enough to grace 
the triumph of so great a conqueror. I have heard that she is crooked. 
Bino, It was not true. 
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Bice. That her tongue is too sharp. 
Bino. The kindest speech in Europe. 

Bice. That her hair was not always so yellow. 

Bino. The angels wove it of sunbeams. 

Bice. The Graces help us! He has an attack of poetry. And so this 


little Bice is still on the list. Strike out the fair unknown ; and so once 
more Good-bye. 


Bino. 1 love all ladies. Leave me not alone. 

Bice. A devouring monster ! 

Bino. Nay, I am but like Cerberus, with three pairs of lips. 

Bice. A most monstrous similitude. For see how far you must ever 


be from the gates of Paradise. 


Bino. I am near thee. 

Bice. Stand back, faithless man ! 

Bino. I am all faith. 

Bice. For all women. 

Bino. But I love in degrees. I pray you, let me see your face. 

Bice. Swear that I have no rival, and I unmask. 

Bino. How can I swear it ? 

Bice. With your triple mouth. I am jealous of this Bice, with her 


hair woven of sunbeams, forsooth. 


Bino. Put back your hood, and I will praise your locks more prettily. 
Bice. It is said that you are promised to this Bice. 
Bino. And you believe it ? , 
Bice. It is said that she is beautiful. . 
Bino. Not beside thee. I pray thee, show thy face. 
Bice. That she is very wise. 
Bino. Believe me, no. Unmask. 
Bice. Then she is ill-favoured, foolish, and you love her not. 
Bino. Yes, yes. Now let me look on thee. 
Bice. O moon, my lady moon, 
Sweet lady of the night, 
Lend me thy light, 
And bid this exquisite gay masker swoon 
At sight of hair the angels wove from gold ; 
Dian doth kiss me, and the tale is told. 
[ She bares her face to the moonlight, and there is silence 
between them. | 
Bino. Bice! 
Bice. Tll-favoured, foolish, and unloved. 
Bino. Bice ! 
Bice. Most wearisome iteration. Cuckoo ! 
Bino, What shall I say ? r 
Bice. Nothing. 
Bino, What can I do. 
Nothing but go. 
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Bino. O Bice, spare me! I love none but you. 

Bice. And the masked lady. 

Bino. I was but curious, no more. 

Bice, Have men no vices that they must rob woman of her only fault ? 
Leave curiosity to us. 

Bino. Bice, if you love me—— 

Bice. I love you not. 

Bino, Forgive me. 

Bice. No. Good-bye. 

Bino, Good-bye. But stay. Something puzzles me. Why are you here ? 

Bice. 1? Because the Vera sent for me. 

Bino. And I for the same reason. 

Bice. No. I came for my pleasure. 

Bino. And I for raine. 

Bice. Most wickedly. 

Bino. And you ? 

Bice. | How could you think of pleasure on the very day of our 

Bino. 5 parting ? 

Bino, 1 always think of pleasure. Iwas made so. Is it very wroag 
to be happy ? 

Bice. Perhaps not. Alas! I am womanly weak in argument. 

Bino, I will reason and you shall love. The head and the heart are 
best together. 

Bice. We are young. It is not wrong to be young. 

Bino. And we love each other. 

Bice. To love is one thing, to laugh is another. 

Bino. Yet love and laughter fly well together, as the doves of Venus. 

Bice, Can you laugh with all, and love but one ? 

Bino. Thave. Ido. I will. 

Bice. I will too. 

Bino. There are a myriad stars, and but one moon, 

Bice. There are many nights in the year, but never another like this. 

Bino. It is a night.for dancing. 

Bice. It is a night for laughter. 

Bino, It is a night for love. 

Bice. For mandoline, guitar, quick vows, and quick forgetting. 

Bino, For countless ripples of folly and one deep sea of love. 

Bice. Let us dance. 

Bino. Let us be happy together. 

Bice. Joyous together, and not unhappy apart. 

Bino. Never apart and ever happy. Let us dance. 

[So they flit in the moonlight : the Vera comes stepping through the window, but 
they see her not : behind her the masks are peering. The music swells forth triumph- 
ant, and slowly dies to silence: the lights in the palace grow faint and fainter, and 
die: a mist creeps up from the river: a cloud goes over the moon: there is night 
and nothing more. | 
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I. 






Her human heart was given, 
False heart for a ruby true ; 

Her eyes were made of heaven, 
And sold for the sapphire’s blue. 







False opal is on the finger 
Where loving lips have kissed, 

Where loving eyes did linger, 
Collar of amethyst: 







The old jewel-monger chuckles 
At the gift of my lord the earl, 
And he bows to the diamond buckles 
And the Garagantua pearl. 







sut her place the poet passes 

With a sigh for love astray, 
And he turns from her opera-glasses, 
To the farce that the players play. 








Il. 


My lady’s the lily of ladyhood, 

And when she has passed the stair, 
The trebled scent of a springtide wood 
Is sweet on the troubled air. 












For her be vagrant verse of mine, 
But a wedding of house and land ; 

And, wheresoever she hap to dine, 

' A seat at her host’s right hand. 







For her be dozen-of-button gloves, 

And dozens of sweet champagne, 
But never the least of all the loves 
Will come at her call again. 








II. 


’Tis May, my love, on the Southern sea, 
And night comes softly on, 

And the moon shines fair as never to me 

A moon of the Northland shone. 







And oh! but my soul is beating, love, 
With a passionate thought of thee, 
And my lips of themselves repeating, love, 
The name that is dear to me. 





Through the Ivory Gate. 


© moon, in the mantle of ragged clond 
That ridest the Northern night, 

Breathe low to my love in her London crowd 
Of the South and its dear delight. 


Breathe low to my love how the Southern moon 
Leans down to the passionate sea ; 

Breathe low to my love how the South winds swoon 
On the breast of the passionate sea. 


THROUGH THE IVORY GATE. 


I nap a dream last night, 
Dream of a friend that is dead : 
He came with dawn’s first light 
And stood beside my bed : 


And as he there did stand, 

* With gesture fine and fair 

Iie passed a wan white hand 
Over my tumbled hair, 


Saying,—No friendship dyeth 
With death of any day, 

No true friendship lyeth 
Cold with lifeless clay. 


Though our boyhood’s play-time 
Be gone with summer’s breath, 
No friendship fades with May-time, 
No friendship dies with death. 


Then answer I had made 
But that the rapture deep 
Did hold me half afraid 
To mar that* rose of sleep. 


So with closed eyes I lay 
Lord of the ‘vision fair, 
But when ’twas perfect day, 
Only the day was there. 





Holyday. 


HOLYDAY. 


Ha.r-Greek adown the Highland glen 
And singing to the open sky 

I passed beyond the ways of men 
And found my vale in Aready. 


The bees were drowsy on the slope, 
The air was wondrous sweet and still, 

And all my heart: beat high with hope 
Of marvels on the Grecian hill. 


The light cloak from my shoulder flew, 
My bare brown limbs’ were light and free ; 
The lark whose rapture thrilled me through 
Was but a singing bird to me: 


For I was Greek in Hellas’ prime 
And singing to the clear bright air, 
And Grecian bees were in the thyme 
And the lost charm in all things fair. 


Hiills beyond hills from blue to grey 
Faint to the misty Highland sky, 
But I have been an hour away 
In my own vale of Arcady. 


From tree to tree the whisper creeps, 
** Look, sister, at the wayward man ! 

His are the eyes of one who sleeps 
Within the vale Arcadian.”’ 


‘* Hush, hush !’’ the pine-tree sighs, ‘‘ and look,”’ 
The lav’rock peeps from heather sweet, 

And headlong streams the Highland brook 
To break in laughter at my feet. 
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Jy the reader be neither an igno- 
rant fool nor a proud knave; if 
he be neither a villain, a, ruffian, a 
momus, & carper, a critic, a buf- 
foon, a stupid ass, nor a gnawing 
worm, he may read with amuse- 
ment the travels * of one of the most 
adventurous spirits that Scotland 
ever sent forth; but if he be any 
of these, then the traveller, who is 
his own biographer, bids him go 
hang himself. With rare modesty, 
he tells us in his prologue how he 
knows his history will, to the wise, 
be welcome; to the profound histo- 
rian yield knowledge, contemplation, 
and direction; and to the under- 
standing gentleman insight, instruc- 
tion, and recreation. Having thus 
taken criticism by the horns, he 
shows how, in his opinion, his tal- 
ents as a traveller and writer should 
be appreciated, by publishing, im- 
mediately after his prologue, some 
verses by three of his friends, one 
of whom tells him that his work, 
“Tn subject, frame, in method, phrase, 

and style, 
May match the most unmatchéd in this 

isle.” 
Our autobiographer then proceeds 
to develop one of the most marvel- 
lous stories of adventure ever told; 
in which, though the fabulous in 
history ‘is strangely mingled with 
the true in travel, we may with- 
out much difficulty dissever the 
fables due to the ignorance of the 
time from the real and striking 
adventures of the hero of the tale. 
And if to have 


“by the great providence of God, 
escaped infinite dangers; by seas, suf- 
fering thrice shipwrecks; by land, in 


woods, and on mountains, often in- 
vaded ; by ravenous beasts, crawling 
and venomous worms, daily encumber- 
ed ; by home-bred robbers, and remote 
savages, five times stripped to the 
skin ; excessive fatigues, unspeakable 
adversities, parching heats, scorching 
drought, intolerable distresses of hun- 
ger, imprisonments, and cold :” 


if all this endured is not sufficient, 
at least the sufferings of the dungeon 
and the rack at the hands of the 
Spanish Inquisition have so rare- 
ly found a narrator in the person 
of one who has undergone them, 
that our indomitable traveller can 
scarcely be denied an exceptional 
claim to our attention. 

Who or what William Lithgow 
was by birth he does not himself 
tell ‘us; nor has his origin been 
handed down to posterity. We 
know that he was a Scotsman, 
born in Lanark; and he must have 
been possessed of considerable means; 
for although he describes his jour- 
neyings as having been traced over 
by his “ painful feet,” yet he never 
seems to have been without money 
for his wants. He tells us that in 
the stripling age of his youth, he 
made two voyages to the Orkney 
and Shetland Isles, and thereafter 
surveyed all Germany, Bohemia, 
Helvetia, and the Low Countries 
from end to end, before visiting: 
Paris, where he remained ten 
months. His Scots associates in 
Paris were men of good family ; and 
when he left that city on the 7th 
March 1609, among those who 
escorted him a short distance on 
his way, he names “ Monsieur Hay 
of Smithfield, now Esquire of his 
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Maiesty’s body-guards.”” From Paris 
he went to Rome; “ committing 
his feet to the hard bruising way,” 
and apparently now, as in all his 
subsequent journeys, by choice trav- 
elling as a pedestrian. In Rome he 
seems to have found only one good 
thing, the Lachryme Christi. “I 
drew so hard,” he says, “at that 
same weeping wine, till 1 found my 
purse began wo weep also; and if 
time had not prevented the sweet- 
ness of such tears, I had been left 
for all the last a miserable mourner.” 
But of all else in Rome his abuse 
knows no stint; for he is in the 


very heart of the “snarling crew. 


of snakish Papists,” against whom 
he is never tired of railing. In 
no unmeasured terms he expresses 
his opinion of the abominations of 
Rome, and it is probable that he 
spoke out more freely than was 
palatable there; for he relates how 
the streets and gates were watched 
for him, and how he was hidden by 
a compatriot fer three days in the 
palace of the old Earl of Tyrone, 
escaping on the fourth midnight by 
leaping the walls, Throughout Lith- 
gow’s book we are constantly meet- 
ing the most violent tirades against 
the Papists; and the mixture of fan- 
atical religious zeal with a thorough 
enjoyment of a broad joke and a love 
of good living, constitutes one great 
charm of the narrative. He was 
not at all above enjoying his jour- 
ney from Rome to the Chapel of 
our Lady of Loretto with two gen- 
tlemen of Rome, and_the two “ ver- 
milion nymphs” who accompanied 
them, who, “to let me understand 
they travelled with a cheerful stom- 
ach, would often run races, skip- 
ping like wanton lambs on grass 

mountains, and quenching their fol- 
lies in a sea of unquenchable fan- 
tasies;” but his scorn of them for 
pulling off their shoes and stock- 
ings to enter the “ten thousand 
times polluted chapel” is of the 
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strongest ; and the event gives him 
theme for a long dissertation upon 
idolatry, and for a couplet which, 
we think, stands unrivalled even 
amongst the many bad verses sprin- 
kled throughout the narrative :— 


“am Lorett people haunt with naked 
et, 


e 
Whom religion moves with love’s fervent 
*sp’rit.”’ 


» Accompanied by a friend, Lith- 
gow now proceeded to Venice, 
landing just in time to find a 
Grey Friar burning at St. Mark’s 
Pillar, and to see “the half of his 
body and right arm fall flatlings in 
the fire.” The story of the Friar’s 
offence will scarcely bear repetition 
here; but it so tickled the fancy of 
our travellers that, before they either 
ate, drank, or took their lodging, 
they went to visit the monastery 
whence “ the lady prioress and the 
rest of her voluptuous crew,” who 
had shared in the Friar’s iniquities, 
had been banished. The descrip- 
tion of the customs of Venice is 
most curious; and one sentence 
reads somewhat painfully to us 
Britons of the present day: “The 
Venetians, howsoever of old they 
have been great warriors, they are 
now more desirous to keep than 
enlarge their dominions; and that 
by presents of money, rather than 
by the sword of true valour.” A few 
years later the crows were flocking to 
the carcass of the enfeebled repub- 
lic, bloated with money, and having 
lost the prestige which had made it 
unrivalled in the world. For one 
thing Venice was particularly wel- 
come to our traveller, “I com- 
mend,” he writes, “ the devotion of 
Venice and Genoa beyond all the 
other cities in Italy ; for the Vene- 
tians have banished the Jesuits out 
of their territories and islands, and 
the Genoese have abandoned the 
society of Jews, and driven them 
from their jurisdiction,” At Ven- 
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ice, too, as at Rome, the Jews 
were made to wear red-and-yellow 
hats for notice’ sake, to distinguish 
them from others; “which neces- 
sary custom, would to God, were 
enjoined to all the Papists here in 
England, so should we easily dis- 
cern them from the true Christians.” 

To Venice, after some travels in 
Lombardy, and three months spent 
in learning Italian at Padua, Lithgow 
returned ; and thence, after having 
twenty-four days for a passage, 
he at last embarked for the Dal- 
matian coast. The master had no 
compass to direct his course, neither 
was he expert in navigation, so it 
is no wonder that they made another 
port than the one for which they 
had sailed ; but at last they reached 
Zara, strongly garrisoned by Vene- 
tian soldiery, and into which no 
infidel was allowed to enter, unless 
after giving his weapons at the 
gate. From Zara, in an open boat 


manned by five Sclavonian mariners, 
who sometimes rowed and some- 
times sailed, Lesina was reached, 
where the tem of the island 


accompanied Lithgow to see a won- 
derful monster, surpassing either 
the Siamese Twins or the Two- 
headed Nightingale, “for below 
the middle part there was but one 
body, and ‘above the middle there 
was two living souls, each one 
separated from another with several 
members.” The child or children’s 
father, who is described as “ that 
sorrowful man,” informed them that 
when the one slept the other awaked, 
which was a strange disagreement 
in nature, After a chase by a Bar- 
barian man-of-war of Tunis, carrying 
two tier of ordnance and ani br 
dred men, and having been saved 
only by night’s darkness, our travel- 
ler reached Ragusa, then a republic, 
paying tribute both to the Turks 
and to the Venetians; where he 
noted the curious proof of the 
semi-European, semi-oriental char- 
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acter of the place in the method of 
wearing the hair; “the most part 
of the civil magistrates having but 
half of the head bare, but the vul- 
gar sort being all shaven, like the 
Turks.” Corfu was next visited, 
and the singular precaution taken 
for the safety of its two fortresses 
is described, 


‘ Lest by the instigation of the one 
captain, the other should commit any 
treasonable effect, the governors of 
castles, at their election before the 
senators of Venice, are sworn neither 
privately nor openly to have mutual 
conference, nor to write to one another 


_for two years, which is the space of 


their government.” 


The Grecian carmoesalo, in 
which, with forty-seven fellow- 
assengers, Greeks, Sclavonians, 
talians, Armenians, and Jews, our 
traveller next embarked for Zante, 
sighted, when off Cephalonia, a 
Turkish galley making straight to 
assail her, The affrighted master 
sought counsel of his fellow-pas- 
sengers, most of whom, being con- 
fident their friends would pay their 
ransom, counselled rather to sur- 
render than to fight. But our 
wandering pilgrim, pondering in his 
pensive breast his ‘solitary estate, 
the distance of his country and 
his friends, could conceive no 
hope of deliverance from slavery. 
Whereupon he “ absolutely arose,” 
and bade the master oy his 
two pieces of ordnance, his mus- 
kets, powder, lead, and half-pikes, 
encourage his passengers, and pro- 
mise his mariners double wages— 
“for who knoweth but the Lord 
may deliver us from the thraldom 
of these infidels?” This counsel 
taken, and preparations having been 
made to make combat below rather 
than on deck “both to save them 
from small shot, and besides for 
boarding them on a sudden,” the 
doors having been fastened down, 
every one in his station, and the 
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Almighty having been invoked, the 
combat began. 


“In a furious spleen, the first hola 
of their courtesies was the progress of 
a martial conflict, thundering forth a 
terrible noise of galley-roaring pieces ; 
and we, in a sad reply, sent out a 
back-sounding echo of fiery flying 
shot, which made an equivox to the 
clouds, rebounding backwards in our 
perturbed breasts the ambiguous 
sounds of fear and hope.” 


Night parted the combatants, a 
tempest separated them; and the 
brave vessel, leaking heavily, put 
into the Bay of Largastolo (Argos- 
toli) Cephalonia. Three Italians, 
two Greeks, and two Jews had 
been killed, eleven others wounded, 
and our adventurous Lithgow hurt 
in the right arm. The survivors 
gave thanks to the Lord for their 
unexpected safety, buried the dead 
Christians in a Greekish church- 
yard, and interred the Jews by the 
seaside. 

From Cephalonia to Zante, which 
gives rise to the following burst 
of moral indignation against the 
English love of plum-puddings. The 
immense sum made by the traffic 
in currants—more than £80,000 
yearly—having been named, it is 
called 


“A rent or sum of money which 
these silly islanders could never afford, 
if it were not for some liquorish lips 
here in England of late, who, forsooth, 
can hardly digest bread, pasties, broth, 
and (verbi gratia) bag-puddings with- 
out these currants. And as these 
rascal Greeks, becoming proud of late 
with this lavish expense, contemn 
justly this sensual prodigality, I have 
heard them often demand the Eng- 
lish, in a filthy derision, what they 
did with such liquorish stuff, and if 
they carried them home to feed their 
swine and hogs withal. A question 
indeed worthy of such a female traffic ; 
the inference of which I suspend: 
there is no other nation, save this, 
thus addicted to that miserable isle.” 


We must pass over the journey 


with a Greek caravan across the 
Morea from Patras to Athens, and 
the reflections to which it gives 
birth, and hasten on by way of 
Cerigo to Crete, where new and 
striking adveotures befell the tra- 
veller at the very outset of his jour- 
ney. Having landed at Grabusa, 
he started to walk to Canea, much 
against the advice of the governor 
of the fort. 


“Scarcely was I advanced twelve 
miles on my way, when I was beset 
on the skirt of a rocky mountain with 
three Greek murdering renegadoes, 
and an Italian bandido; who laying 
hands on me, beat me most cruelly, 
robbed me of my clothes, and stripped 
me naked, threatening me with many 
grievous speeches.” ; 


At last the Italian, to whom ‘he 
had spoken in his own tongue, 
having searched his. clothes and 
“budgeto,” and found no money 
except cighty bagantines, scarcely 


‘ two groats English—for he had 


knowingly “ put his money in ex- 
change” before leaving Grabusa— 
came across his letters of recommen- 
dation from divers princes of Chris- 
tendom, amongst others from the 
Duke of Venice. These moved the 
Italian to compassion, and he induced 
the other brigands to give him back 
his pilgrim’s clothes and his letters ; 
but they kept his blue gown and his 
bagantines, giving him a stamped 
piece of clay as a token to show 
any of their ay whom he 
might meet on the road. But his 
troubles were not over. ‘“ Leaving 
them with many counterfeit thanks,” 
he travelled that day thirty-seven 
miles, and at night attained to the 
unhappy village of Pickehorno, 
where he could bave neither meat, 
drink, lodging, nor any refreshment 
for his wearied body. The people 
crowded round him with des 

looks. A pitiful woman told him 
he was likely to be killed; so he 
stole forth in the dark night, and 
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lay down till morning in a cave by 
the seaside, “ with a fearful lieart, 
a crazed body, a thirsty stomach, 
and a hungry belly.” 

But the adventurous spirit still 
sought fresh adventure. Safely ar- 
rived at Canea, which was carefully 
guarded by seven companies of sol- 
diers of the Venetian republic, Lith- 
gow must needs mix himself up in 
the affairs of another, and so get 
into new trouble. The story is 
such a curious example of the con- 
ditions cf the time as to be worth 
relating at some length. During 
Lithgow’s stay at Canea, six Vene- 
tian galleys arrived, on one of which 
wwas a young French Protestant 
‘gentleman, who had been con- 
-demned to the galleys for life for 
‘having taken part in a brawl in 


which a Venetian nobleman had 
been killed. He was allowed by 
the captain of the galley to come 
ashore, carrying an iron bolt on his 
leg and in charge of a keeper; and‘ 


this tears and account of the perse- 
-eution to which, as a Protestant, 
che was subject, so moved Lithgow’s 
sympathetic and anti-Papal spirit, 
‘that he resolved to deliver him. 
The difficulty was. to get rid of the 
keeper; but Lithgow invited him 
to the wine, “ where, after tractal 
discourses, and deep draughts of 
i‘Leatie, reason failing, sleep over- 
‘eame his senses.” Then Lithgow 
-elad the Frenchman in an old gown 
and a black: veil that he had bor- 
rowed from his laundress, and took 
him out into the fields, whence he 
directed him to a Greek convent, 
known as “The Monastery of Re- 
fuge,” where he would be detained 
till the men-of-war arrived from 
Malta—it being a custom of the 
Maltese vessels returning from the 
Levant to touch here to carry away 
refugees. On his road back to the 
town, Lithgow met two English 
soldiers—John Smith and Thomas 
Hargrave—who -had come to warn 
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him that the officers of the galleys 
were searching for him. They ad- 
vised him to enter by the eastern 
gate, which was guarded that day 
by three other English soldiers and 
eight French soldiers; and these all 
accompanied him as an escort to the 
Italian monastery, where he lodged. 
Four officers and six galley- -soldiers 
tried to seize him; but the English 
and French drew their swords and 
resisted, mortally wounding two of 
the officers of the galleys, while 
Lithgow ran off with John Smith 
to the monastery, where he remain- 
ed under safeguard of the cloister 
until the galleys were gone, when 
he started to make a tour of the 
island. 

His descriptions of people and of 
things in Crete are most amusing. He 
gravely accepts the cave pointed out 
to him as the Labyrinth of Deedalus; 
he computes that Mount Ida is six 
miles in height; but he scorns “ the 
darkness of: cloudy inventions” in 
such fables as that if a woman in 
Crete bite a man anything hard, he 
will not recover, or that if a certain 
herb is chewed, hunger shall not be 
felt for four-and-twenty hours, He 
notes, with a sharp incisive touch, 
the dress, the manners, and the 
habits of the men; and attributes 
the light conduct of the women to 
“the nature of the soil and cli- 
mate.” His return to Canea was 
marked by another kindness on the 
part of his friend Smith, the English 
soldier, One night, when Lithgow 
was at supper in a sutler’s, Smith 
came, with three Italian soldiers, to 
warn him that there was an English- 
man named Wolson in the town, 
who said that his elder brother had 
been killed at Burntisland, in Scot- 
land, by one called Keere; and that, 
notwithstanding Keere had been be- 
headed, Wolson had sworn to kill the 
first Scotsman he met; and hay- 
ing heard of Lithgow being in the 
place, he had resolved to stab him 
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as he went home that night, asking 
the English soldiers to help him. 
Smith, Hargrave, and Horsperld re- 
fused, ‘but Cook and Rollands had 
vielded. However, Smith and the 
Italians safely conducted Lithgow 
to his bed, and Wolson, finding 
that his design was discovered, and 
probably being an arrant coward, 
fled from Canea. It was not long 
before Lithgow was able cheaply to 
reward Smith for his kindness on 
these two occasions, Smith had 
enlisted at Venice as a soldier for 
Crete, “where, when transported, 
he found his captain’s promise and 
performance different, which forced 
him at the beginning to borrow a 
little money off his lieutenant.” At 
the end of five years, Smith, unable 
to discharge his debt, was handed 
over by his captain to the captain 
who relieved ‘him, and who paid 
the old captain his money, and the 
same again at the end of a second 
five years. Thus Smith, who was 
anxious to regain his liberty, was 
now completing his fifteenth year 
of bondage. Lithgow paid his debt, 
got leave for him to depart, and em- 
barked him in a Flemish ship, whose 
master was one John Allan of Glas- 
gow. The debt for which he had 
served fifteen years was forty-eight 
shillings. 

In spite of his hatred of the 
priests, Lithgow had not disdained 
to live in a monastery at Canea; 
and he admits that, had it not been 
for his desire to continue his voyage, 
he would gladly have stayed longer, 
“in regard of their great cheer and 
deep draughts of Malvoise, received 
hourly, and often against my will.” 
There were four friars, only one of 
whom was a Mass-priest, and he was 
“so free of his stomach to receive 
in strong liquor, that, for the space 
of twenty days of my being there, 
I never saw him, nor any one of the 
other three, truly sober.” This was 
the life of the monastery’ “ Every 








night after supper the friars forced 
me to dance with them, either one 
gagliard or another. Their music 
in the end was sound drunkenness, 
and their syncope turned to spew 
up all; and their bed converted to 
a board or else the hard floor; for 
these beastly swine were nightly so 
full that they had never power to 
go to their own chambers, but where 
they fell there they lay till morn.” 

From Crete Lithgow cruised 
amoung the islands of the Levant, 
taking passage in such small boats 
as he could find. Storm-bound for 
sixteen days at Angnsa, he: lived, 
in a little Greek chapel, even cook- 
ing his food there, and sleeping in 
the sanctuary; shipwrecked on the 
island of Scio, and living “ for three 
days, without either meat or drink,” 
in a cave, but saving his cofino, 
with his papers and linen therein ; 
rescued on the fourth day by fisher- 
men; again chased by Turkish gal- 
liots off N egroponte, and compelled 
by the untoward Greeks to stand 
sentinel every night for six nights 
on the top of a high promontory 
near the inlet where the boat took 
shelter, it being the time of a snowy 
and frosty winter,—he never lost 
heart, but in his night-watchings 
composed some of those execrable 
verses which he considers the most 
perfect poetry, and in which he thus 
makes his will :— 


“To thee, sweet Scotland, first, 
My birth and breath I leave ; 

To heaven my soul, my heart King James, 
My corpse to lie’ in grave. 


My staff to pilgrims I, 
And pen to poets send; 

My haircloth robe, and half-spent goods 
To wandering wights I lend.” 


From the hands of the Greek erew 
who detained his “ budgeto,” and 
made him act as permanent sentry, 
he was saved by two exiled Vene- 
tian gentlemen, who belaboured the 
captain of the ship, and presented 
Lithgow with forty sequins of gold. 
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He next went to Salonica, then 
the great university for the Jews, 
where he says “they speak vul- 
garly and maternally the Hebrew 
tongue, man, woman, and child, 
and not elsewhere in the world.” 
Thence to Tenedos, to the plains 
of Troy, and to Constantinople, 
where he received a welcome, 
which is not without its moral 
in the present day. 


“ Bidding farewell to the Turks who 
had kindly used me three days, in our 
passage from the Castles, the master 
of the boat saying ‘ Adio Christiano,’ 
sthere were four French runagates 
standing on the quay, who, hearing 
these words, fell desperately upon me, 
blaspheming the name of Jesus, and 
throwing me to the ground, beat me 
most cruelly; and if it had not been 
for my friendly Turks, who leaped out 
of their boat, and relieved me, I had 
there doubtless perished. The other 
infidels standing by said, ‘ Behold, 
what a Saviour thou hast, when these 
that were Christians, now turned 
Mohammetans, cannot abide nor re- 
gard the name of thy God !’” 


His wounds having been anointed 
in a Greek lodging, where he was 
kindly received, and where all re- 
compense was refused, Lithgow paid 
his respects to Sir Thomas Glover, 
the British ambassador, and was 
entertained by him for three months 
in his house, where at the same 
time was staying the Duke of Mol- 
davia, who had been deprived of 
’ his principalities, and whom, when 
all the other ambassadors had re- 
fused to entertain him, Sir Thomas 
Glover took in, furnishing him with 
money and other necessaries of his 
condition. No higher character 
could be given than that which 
Lithgow awards to this English 
ambassador. “He relieved more 
slaves from the galleys, paid their 
ransoms, and sent them home free- 
ly to their Christian stations, and 
kept a better house than any am- 
bassador did that ever Jay at Con- 
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stantinople, or ever shall, to the 
world’s end.” 

Our object being to trace the 
personal adventures of our hero, 
we can devote no space to his inter- 
esting accounts of the Turkish cus- 
toms and religion, or to his quaint 
account of Mahomet, and of his 
imposing upon “the old Trot,” as 
he calls the Prophet’s first wife. 
We must pass on to -his next 
voyage; when, embarking in the 
spring, he sailed in the Allathya of 
London from Constantinople to 
Smyrna in twelve days; thence 
along the coast of Asia Minor to 
Rhodes in a Turkish coasting ves- 
sel; and then, another twelve days’ 
voyage, to Cyprus. Here, on his 
return to Famagusta from a visit 
made to the interior of the island, 
he encountered some Turks, who, 
because he refused them his mule 
to ride upon,+ pulled him by the 
heels from the mule’s back, beat 
him unmercifully, and left him 
almost dead. His interpreter fled, 
and some Greeks saved him from 
perishing where he lay. From 
Cyprus to Tripoli; and here we 
may note what, in these days of 
Turkish ironclad men-of-war, is a 
curiously interesting opinion, based 
on Lithgow’s personal experience of 
Turkish sailors :— 


“The natural Turks,” he says, ‘‘ were 
never skilful in managing of sea-battles, 
neither are they expert mariners, or 
experienced gunners. If it were not 
for our Christian runagates, French, 
English, and Flemings, and they too, 
sublime, accurate, and desperate fel- 
lows, who have taught the Turks the 
art of navigation, and especially the 
use of ammunition, which they both 
carry to them, and then become their 
chief cannoneers, the Turks would be 
as weak and ignorant at sea as the 
silly Ethiopian is unexpert in hand- 
ling of arms on the land.” 


Every word of that is as true to- 
day as it was when written two 
hundred aad fifty vears ago. 
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At Tripoli Lithgow was obliged 
to wait a long time for a caravan to 
Aleppo; so he took the opportuni- 
ty, with three Venetian merchants, 
to visit the Cedars of Lebanon, a 
day’s journey off. Losing their way 
among the rocks, two of their asses 
fell over a precipice and broke their 
necks, and they themselves fell into 
snowdrifts, and were nearly drowned 
in a torrent; but at last they safely 
reached the patriarch’s house, and 
were hospitably entertained. From 
Tripoli our traveller proceeded with 
a caravan of Turks to Aleppo, where 
he had hoped. to find a caravan for 
Babylon: but it had already started ; 
and though he hired a janissary and 
three soldiers as escort, and tried to 
overtake it, it had already departed 
three days before his arrival at Beer- 
shake on the Euphrates. His dis- 
appointment was great; and his 
muse expresses what his sorrowful 
prose cannot perform :— 


‘“* My treach’rous guide 
Did nought but cross me; greed led him 
aside. 
Still en that I would. All I sur- 


e 

Is shrewdly stopt. At last my scopes de- 
vise 

To make a boat, to bear me down alone, 

With drudges two, to ground—chang’d 
Babylon. 

That could not be; the charges was too 


great, 
And eke the stream did nought but dan- 
gers threat. 
My conduct still deceiv’d me, made it 
square 
Another caravan, O! would come here 
From Aleppo or Damascus; till in end 
Most of mymonies did his knayery spend. 
Thus was I toss’d long five weeks and four 


days 
With struggling doubts.” 


At last he complained to the au- 
thorities, and thtey compelled the 
janissary to take him back to Aleppo. 
There he laid his tale before the 
Venetian consul, who took him to 
the Bashaw. The Pasha’ was an 
upright man, and took the side of 
the traveller. The janissary was 


put in prison, and made to restore 
to Lithgow all the money he had 
received ; 


* when ten weeks’ fees no more he 
h 


Than he that’s owner of a ditch-fall’n 
jade.” 


In Captain Burnaby’s ‘Ride 
through Asia Minor,’ we read of 
adventures very similar to those of 
Lithgow, in the attempted extor- 
tions by his servants, and the difti- 
culties of travel; and in Lithgow’s 
work we see the same powerful 
influence exercised by the consuls 
as at the present day. But in those 
days Venice had the greatest power, 
and had that first place in commerce 
and in influence, which her subse- 
quent trust in “money rather than 
in the sword of true valour,” caused 
her to lose. 

Leaving Aleppo, where he was 
much struck by the carrier-pigeons, 
which took messages from Aleppo 
to Babylon in forty-eight hours, 
Lithgow reached Damascus in a 
nine days’ journey with a great cara- 
van of some 1500 persons, accom- 

anied by 100 soldiers as escort. 
t seems to have been a hard jour- 
ney. The caravan was often assailed 
by Arabs; and the Turkish escort 
used to beat the Christians in their 
charge. By a present of tobacco 
Lithgow secured the goodwill of 
the Turkish owner of the mule 
which carried his provisions ; for the 
Turks, he says, are as addicted to 
smoke, as Dutchmen are to the pot. 
But when once Damascus was 
reached, food for man and beast, 
and lodging, were provided gratis by 
the Grand Seignior. Of Damascus, 
its pillar of brass marking the spot 
where Cain slew Abel, the house of 
Ananias, “ the rose-water sold in bar- 
rels as beer is with us,” the weapons 
of stecl, the fruits, Lithgow speaks in 
unbounded terms of praise. He can 
only compare it to one other city 
out of Paradise, “that matchless 
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pattern and mirror of beauty, the 
city of Antwerp.” The journey 
through Arabia Petraea was safel 
performed, thanks to the admirable 
precautions of the captain of the 
caravan, who, nevertheless, freely 
bled Lithgow’s purse, making him 
pay excessive sums by the way of 
tribute to the Arab chiefs, and put- 
ting the difference in his own pock- 
et. The Holy Land was traversed. 
At one village near Cxsarea Philip- 
pi, the Moors and Arabs gave the 
Christians for their supper an hun- 
dred strokes apiece, because some 
of them had trodden on the graves 
of the dead, After leaving Nazareth 
a great danger was incurred. <A 
Christian guide named Joab was 
hired to lead the caravan to Lydda. 
Sending on ahead he warned a 
robber-chief to intercept the cara- 
van, and then led the travellers into 
all sorts of bad places, in order to 
give time to the Arabs to intercept 
them. However, he was suspected, 
and having been bound on a horse 
and threatened with death he con- 
fessed, At last by another route 
the caravan reached Tyre, where 
Lithgow, like Mark Twain’s new pil- 
grims, broke off a pound-weight of 
a marble pillar, said to have been 
brought from Gaza, and to be one 
of those that Samson pulled down. 
The half of this precious relic he 
afterwards presented to King James 
of blessed memory. Here too he 
met an English factor, Mr. Brokess, 
who kindly took him to a Moorish 
house, “where instantly we swal- 
lowed down such jovial and dee 
earouses of Leatic wine, that both 
he and I were almost fastened in 
the last plunge of understanding.” 
And so the rude journey con- 
tinued. One day he has to pay 
seven gold sequins tribute, another 
day five, to the wretched kings of 
the East. Another day, his to- 
bacco being all gone, the owner of 
his mule tried to beat him and dis- 
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mount his goods, Again, attacked 
by Arabs, who were driven back, 
the caravan had nine women and 
five men killed, and over thirty 
persons, including the captain, badly 
wounded. At last Jerusalem ap- 
pears in sight; but the sun having 
gone down, the gates were locked, 
and the hungry and weary travel- 
lers were left outside. No offers 
of money would induce the Turks 
within to give them food; but the 
guardian of the monastery of Cor- 
deliers sent two friars who let down 
bread, wine, and fish to Lithgow 
over the wall; for which, having 
been espied, the guardian had to 
pay next day a fine of 100 piastres, 
£30 sterling; “ otherwise had both 
he and I been beheaded.” 

On. Palm Sunday 1612, three 
years from his leaving Paris, Lith- 
gow entered into Jerusalem, where 
he was met and received by the 
guardian of the convent of Grey- 
friars. Though we know that his 
travels were undertaken from sheer 
love of adventure, ‘we fear he did 
not scruple to accept the advantages 
of the rédle of pilgrim. He was 
escorted to the monastery by twelve 
friars, singing a Ze Deum, and each 
holding a wax candle. The guar- 
dian washed his right foot and the 
vicar his left; then they and all 
the twelve friars kissed them. 
“But when they knew afterwards 
that I was no Popish Catholic, they 
sore repented them of their labour.” 
How the canny Scotsman must 
have thrust his tongue in his cheek, 
as the guardian and the vicar per- 
formed these loving ablutions. Yet 
his intolerant spirit might have well 
received a lesson from these good 
Catholic monks; for, on the very 
day of his arrival, when he and 
some German Protestants who 
were, like himself, hospitably en- 
tertained at the convent, laughed 
to see the guardian and the friars 
beaten and ill-treated on the return 
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of their procession from Bethpage, 
all the answer made by the guar- 
dian was a gentle request that what- 
ever they might think, they would 
abstain from mocking at the rites 
which he was bound to perform. 
“To which,” says Lithgow, “we 
condescended.” 

A day or two later the friars and 
their guest made a pilgrimage to 
the Jordan, They were nearly over- 
whelmed in sand and attacked by 
Arabs, but at length they reached 
the river; and here, as a specimen 
of our author’s style, we will de- 
scribe in his own words his adven- 
ture in search of a stick for King 
James :— 


“Considering the ancient reputation 
of this famous river, and the rare sight 
of such an unfrequented place, I 
climbed up to the top of a turpentine- 
tree, which grew within the limited 
floed, a little above where I left my 
company, even naked as I came from 
swimming, and cut down a fair hunt- 
ing-rod, which afterwards, with great 
pains, I brought to England, and did 
present it (as the rarest gem of a pil- 
grim’s treasure) to his Majesty. But 
Iremember in the choosing thereof, 
an unexpected accident fell out; for I 
being sequestrate from the sight of the 
company, upon this solitary tree, with 
broad observing leaves, the friars and 
soldiers removed: keeping their course 
toward Jericho, but within two fur- 
longs from Jordan, they were beset 
with the former nocturnal enemies, 
who assailed them with a hard con- 
flict. For I, hearing the harquebuses 


go off, was straight in admiration ; and: 


looking down to the place where I left 
my associates, they were gone; 80 
bending my eyes a little further in the 
plain, I saw them at a martial com- 
bat; which sight gave me suddenly 
the threatening of despair, not know- 
ing whether to stay intrenched within 
the circumdating leaves, to approve 
the events of my auspicious fortunes, 
or in prosecuting a relief to be partici- 
pant of their doubtful deliverance. In 
the: end, pondering I could hardly or 
never escape their hands, I leapt down 
from the tree leaving my ‘Turkish 





clothes lying upon the ground, took 
only in my hand the rod and shass 
which I wore on my head; and ran 
stark naked above a quarter of a mile 
amongst thistles and sharp-pointed 
grass, which pitifully bepricked the 
soles of my feet. Approaching on the 
safe side of my company, one of our 
soldiers broke forth on horseback, 
being determined to kill me for my 
staying behind. Yea, and three times 
he smote at me with his half-pike ; 
but his horse being at his speed, I 
prevented his cruelty, first by falling 
down, next by running in among the 
thickest of the pilgrims, recovering 
my beast. Which when the guardian 
espied, and saw my naked y, he 
presently pulled off his gown and 
threw it to me, whereby I might hide 
the secrets of nature ; by which means 
in the space of an hour I was clothed 
three manner of ways: first, Jike a 
Turk ; secondly, like a wild Arabian ; 
and thirdly, like a grey friar; which 
was a barbarous, a savage, and a reli- 
gious habit.” 


We cannot pause to relate in 
detail the sojourn in Jerusalem: 
how Lithgow refused to be made a 
Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, with 
its privileges of being allowed to set 
free any malefactor on his way to 
the gallows, and of carrying silks 
through all Popish countries with- 
out paying duty; how he had his 
right arm tattooed with the crowns 
of Scotland and England, and 
some verses in honour of the king, 
immediately over the Holy Se- 
pulchre, to the horror of the 
friars; how he had to pay the 
guardian handsomely, and to re- 
ward “the avaricious guide, the gap- 
ing steward, the Cerberian porter, 
and the Cimmerian cook with his 
Etnean face;” how he finally 
refused all prayers for further 
bounties to the convent, having 
already in eighteen days in Jeru- 
salem spent eighteen pounds six- 
teen shillings sterling, and this, al- 
though the convent had been fined 
£30 for feeding him on the night 
of -his arrival; how he bargained 
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with the Egyptian caravan to take 
him away, and how he crossed the 
desert of Sinai from Gaza; the 
hardships of the journey; how three 
of the party of six Germans died in 
the desert of exhaustion; and how 
at length Cairo was reached, where 
the remaining three died of drink- 
ing down too much strong Cyprus 
wine without mixture of water; 
how the last of the six left all their 
gold to the stout Scotsman who 
had been the companion of their 
desert journey; how the Venetian 
factor in whose house they died 
seized their goods, and the Pasha 
gave judgment that two-thirds 
should go to Lithgow and one-third 
to the Venetian; the unmistakable 
delight at the legacy of nine hun- 
dred and forty-two sequins, and the 
rather doubtful sorrow and the very 
sincere resignation expressed for the 
poor gentlemen’s death. 

Lithgow visited the Pyramids and 
the Sphinx, and then descended the 
Nile to Rosetta, in a boat surround- 
ed with forked spikes of iron for 
fear of the crocodiles, “who gen- 
erally leap upon boats, and will 
carry the passenger away headlong 
down the stream.” He tells how 
the crocodiles are killed by a rat, 
which runs into their mouths and 
eats its way out of their bodies; 
and relates an admirable sporting 
story of how a Venetian “squint- 
eyed gunner” killed an enormous 
crocodile by a most complicated and 
ingenious combination of a piece 
of ordnance, a train of powder, a 
match, a string, and a dead ass 
for bait,—he having “been duly 
licentiated thereto by the Grand 
Bashaw.” At Alexandria it was so 
hot that the traveller and his com- 
panions, used as they were to the 
desert heat, spent the day in sprink- 
ling themselves with water, and the 
night lying on the house-top; but 
in due time a Sclavonian ship bound 
for Ragusa took them off, Seven- 
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teen mariners, and all the four 
French Pilgrims who had accom- 
panied Lithgow from Jerusalem, 
died on the passage home, of what 
seems to have been the plague. 
Five times was the good ship as- 
sailed by the corsairs of Tunis; yet 
she arrived safely in Malta. Thence 
Sicily was reached, where the 
traveller was the means of rescuing 
some Sicilians from a gang of Moors 
who had seized them for slaves; 
and hence Naples, whence he again 
crossed Italy. A narrow escape 
from murder by four French thieves 
in a wood near Nice was his last 
trouble. By way of Spain, across 
the Pyrenees, he returned to Paris, 
and thence to London, where he 
duly presented to King James the 
pound-weight of Samson’s marble 
pillar and the turpentine stick that 
had so nearly cost him his life; 
and so ends Lithgow’s first journey. 

How long he remained at home 
he does not tell us; nor will he say 
whether “discontent or curiosity 
drove him to his second perambu- 
lation”—that, he says, -is best re- 
served to his own knowledge. At 
all events, before long he was on 
the road again. This time he tra- 
versed the Netherlands, ascended 
the Rhine, and crossed Switzerland 
into Italy, where he was robbed, 
and threatened with a year in the 
galleys for carrying a stiletto, on the 
false accusation of a soldier; but he 
was soon released, and received fifty 
Florentine crowns of gold in com- 
— whereat he extolled the 

nave that had brought him such 
a noble reward. Beset by banditti 
in Calabria, he was saved by ex- 
hibiting his patent of Jerusalem. 
Crossing to Sicily, he found two 
barons lying dead, who had fought 
for the love of a young noble woman. 
“Upon which sight, to speak the 
trath, I searched both their pockets, 
and found their two silken purses 
full loaden with Spanish pistoles, 
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whereat my heart sprung for joy; 
and, taking five rings off their four 
hands, I hid them and the two 
purses in the ground ;” after which 
he alarmed the neighbourhood ; and 
when the neighbours were in full 
jamentation, and had removed the 
bodies, he made off with his stolen 
treasure, and reached Malta. 

Hence away to Tunis, then to 
Algiers, strongly garrisoned by 
janissaries, and full of Spanish 
slaves; hence to Fez, the most 
horribly vicious of all the Eastern 
towns he met, in spite of its magni- 
ficent mosques, its beautiful houses 
and gardens, its sixty-seven bridges, 
its palaces and hospitals. His com- 
panion here was a French lapidary, 
one M. Chatteliné, who was ad- 
vised to go to Aithiopia to buy 
precious stones, on which journey 
Lithgow was only too glad to ac- 
company him. Hiring a dragoman 
and two Moorish servants, who left 
six of their kinsmen in custody as 
hostages with the Turkish author- 
ities, they set forth. Part of the 
journey lay through a country rich 
in cattle, camels, and horses, among 
half-savage tribes, who sometimes 
“ overlaboured ” the travellers with 
bastinadoes; part through a desert 
full of serpents and wild beasts, 
inhabited only by Bedouins. At 
last, despairing of reaching Atthio- 
pia, and Chatteliné having fallen 
sick, and been left behind, Lithgow, 
at his dragoman’s demand, turned 
northwards, and came among the 
Libyan Sabunks. The description 
of their prince is very curious: 
“His religion is damnable, so is 
his life; for he and all tlfe four 
tribes of Libya worship only for 
their god, garlic; having altars, 
priests, and. superstitions rites 
annexed to it; thinking garlic, 


being strong of itself, and the most 
part of their food, to have a sov- 
ereign virtue in an herbal deity.” 
We should like to know what was 
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“the merry secret here concerning 
the women, which often I recited 
to King James of blessed memory ;” 
but for once our traveller is reti- 
cent. Back from the Sabunks, with 
a guide, through the Numidian 
Moors—who made horse-shoes and 
nails by heating iron in the sun 
and hammering it with their fists 
—to Tunis, where the first curiosity 
he describes is the artificial hatching 
of chickens in a furnace, upon warm 
camel’s dung, through which the 
heat was admitted,—“a common 
thing almost throughout all Africa, 
which maketh. hens with them so 
plenty everywhere.” 

While Lithgow was at Tunis, 
a certain Captain Danser, a Flem- 
ing, who had been a great pirate, 
came to the port as an ambassa- 
dor of the French king, to relieve ~ 
some French barks that were in 
captivity. The Bashaw visited him 
on board his ship, sent him the 
vessels freely, and invited him to 
return \the visit next day, Danser 
landed with twelve gentlemen; but 
as soon as he had crossed the draw- 
bridge of the castle, the gate was 
shut, and the twelve friends left 
outside. Danser was then accused 
by the Pasha of his old piracies and 
murders, and was straightway be- 
headed, his body being thrown into 
a ditch. Then the guns of the forts 


opened fire upon his vessels; but 


they, by cutting cables, escaped. 
Nor does this strange treatment of 
an ambassador draw forth any fur- 
ther comment from our author than, 
“Lo! there was a Turkish policy, 
more sublime and crafty than the 
best European alive could have 
formed.” 

The homeward journey was made 
by Malta and Sicily, where our 
traveller visited Etna. At Messina 
he found dying, in extreme misery, 
Sir Francis Verney, who, having 
spent all his patrimony, had turned 
Turk at Tunis, had been captured by 
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Sicilian galleys, and, after two years’ 
slavery, had been redeemed by an 
English Jesuit, on promise of re- 
version to the Christian faith, and 
had then turned common soldier. 
Sir Francis soon died, and his 
corpse was charitably interred by 
Lithgow. The rule of the country 
by the Duke of Sona draws forth 
much admiration from our travel- 
ler; and as an example of his wis- 
dom and justice, the following case 
is cited: A priest of Palermo hav- 
ing killed, in a house of ill-fame, a 
knight’s servant who was brother 
to a shoemaker, the viceroy made 
the shoemaker pistol the priest, in 
spite of the cardinal, But the car- 
dinal had previously punished the 
priest for killing the servant, by 
inhibiting him from saying Mass 
for a year ; so, to make justice com- 
plete, the viceroy, for the murder 
of the priest, inhibited the shoe- 
maker from making shoes for a 
vear, during which time, however, 
he gave him two shillings a-day for 
his maintenance. 

At Naples, whither he next pro- 
ceeded, Lithgow was nearly coming 
to an untimely end through his 
testing the effects of the Grotto del 
Cane upon himself, rather than pay 
the charge of the dogkeeper who 
stays by the cave; ‘and again, by 
pushing his way too far into the 
Sibyl’s Cave, where his guide aban- 
doned him, his torch went out, and 
he fell into the water. From Naples 
he made his way into Hungary, of 
whose soil and climate he speaks in 
unbounded praise; but of its in- 
habitants he says they have ever 
been theftuous, treacherous, and 
false, so that there one brother will 
hardly trust another. From Hun- 
gary be passed through Transyl- 
vania into Moldavia, where, in a 
wood, he was robbed of all his 
clothes and sixty gold ducats, and 
bound stark naked toa tree. Here 
he remained all night, in great fear 
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of wolves and wild boars, till in the 
morning he was relieved by a com- 
pany of herds, who gave him an old 
coat, in which he put the papers 
and seals that had been left to 
him, and then made his way to the 
Baron Starhuld’s, who more than 
made good all his losses. He now 
travelled through Poland, meeting 
Scotsmen everywhere, as indeed he 
hatl done throughout his travels, 
One of these took him in a wag- 
gon from Warsaw to Dantzic, where 
for three weeks he lay so ill that 
his grave and tomb were prepared 
by his countrymen. But he was 
destined for other and still greater 
troubles yet; and so he sufficiently 
recovered to end his second journey 
by a sea-voyage home to London. 
The traveller himself feels bound 
to give some special reasons for un- 
dertaking a third voyage after en- 
countering so many privations in 
his two previous journeys. He 
tells us that his most urgent cause 
was the necessity of completing his 
survey of all Europe by visiting 
Ireland and the half of Spain, which 
alone he had not yet visited; and 
secondly, that he was resolved to 
visit Prester John’s dominions in 
Akthiopia. So he wrote a poetical 
pamphlet to the king, obtained in 
return letters of safe-conduct and 
recommendation, and again set forth 
on his travels, reaching Dublin on 
the 22d August 1619. He spent 
five months travelling through Ire- 
land ; and he declares there are more 
rivers, lakes, brooks, strands, quag- 
mires, bogs, and marshes there than 
in all Christendom besides, He was 
often dvermired, saddle, body, and 
all; often set a-swimming in danger 
of his life, “ that for cloudy and foun- 
tain-bred perils he was never re- 
duced to such a floating labyrinth.” 
In five months’ space he quite 
spoiled six horses, and himself as 
tired as the worst of them. His 
description of the country is very 
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remarkable ; the people living in 
turf-cabins then as now; their 
utter ignorance of the commonest 
tenets of their religion ; their priest- 
ridden condition ; their pagan super- 
stitions, such as bequeathing their 
eattle to the protection of the new 
moon; their suffering from absen- 
tee landlords; their semi-barbarous 
manner of lifey their ploughs fas- 
tened by straw-ropes to the horses’ 
tails; the women giving suck to the 
babes on their backs by throwing 
the breasts over the shoulder, as 
the women in Africa do at this 
day: the lavish hospitality of the 
Irish gentry, whose “Spanish sack 
and Irish uscova” were always 
ready at hand; the wretched condi- 
tion of the Protestant Irish clergy, 
of whom he says: “ The ale-house 
is their church, the Irish priests 
their consorts; their auditors be 
‘fill and fetch more ;’ their text, 
Spanish sack; their prayers, car- 
ousing; their singing of Psalms, 
whiffing of tobacco ; their last bless- 
ing, agua vite; and all their doc- 
trine, sound drunkenness.” 

From Ireland he crossed over to 
St. Malo, and again visited Paris. 
His remarks on the fantastic foolery 
of the French are most amusing; 
and be concludes his epitome of 
France by naming three things for 
the wayfaring man to avoid there: 


“First, the eating of victuals and 
drinking of wine without price-mak- 
ing; lest, when he hath done, for the 
stridor of his teeth, his charges be re- 
doubled. Next, to choose his lodging 
far from marshy ditches, lest the 
vehemency of chirking frogs vex the 
wished-for repose of his wearied body 
and cast him into a vigilant perplexity. 
And lastly, unless he would rise early, 
never to lie near the fore-streets of a 
town, because of the disturbing clam- 
ours of the peasant samboys or nail 
wooden-shoes, whose noise like an 
equivox, resembleth the clashing ar- 
mour of armies, or the clangour of the 
Ulyssan tumbling horse to fatal Troy.” 


Lithgow now crossed the Pyre- 
nees into Spain, then continued 
into Portugal, and thence back to 
Madrid ; but the discomforts of tra- 
vel in the Peninsula were too great 
even for our toil-inured traveller: 
“Great scarcity of beds and dear, 
and no ready-dressed diet ;” and a 
people far from suited to one who 
was fond of free quarters and being 
hospitably entertained; for the 
Spaniard he found to be “of a 
spare diet and temperate, if at his 
own cost he spend; but if given 
gratis he hath the longest tusks 
that ever played at table.” From 
Madrid he went to Toledo, where 
he met one Mr, Woodson, a London 
merchant, whom he accompanied to 
Malaga, where he arranged for a 
passage in a French ship to Alex- 
andria in Egypt. But on the 27th 
October, 1620, the English fleet, 
despatched. against the pirates of 
Algiers, cast anchor in the roads. 
The people of Malaga thought they 
were Turkish ships, and the town was 
called to arms; but in the morning 
the mistake was discovered. Hun- 
dreds of the crews came on shore, 
Lithgow visited the English gene- 
ral Sir Robert Maunsil, on board 
his ship the Lion; and when the 
fleet sailed, resisting Sir Robert’s 
invitation to accompany him to 
Algiers, he returned in a fishing- 
boat to save his linen, letters, and 
sacket, lying in his hostelry. He 
had scarcely landed, and was mak- 
ing his way by a quiet road to his 
lodging, shunning acquaintance, as 
he was to embark that evening, 
when he was seized by nine al- 
guazils, wrapped in a black cloak, 
held by the throat to prevent his 
crying out, and carried to the gov- 
ernor’s parlour, And now began 
the worst, if not the last, of all poor 
Lithgow’s troubles, 

The governor, whom Lithgow had 
peeves known, paid no heed to 

is remonstrances, but ordered him 
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to be confined, and his apprehen- 
sion to be kept secret, and sent for 
the captain of the town, the alcalde, 
and the state scrivener. These four 
being assembled at a table, Lithgow 
was brought before them and ques- 
tioned as to his journeyings. He 
was then shut up in a small room, 
whither the alcalde came and asked 
him to confess having been in Se- 
ville, where he had never been; 
but as he denied it, he was again 
brought before *the tribunal, and 
made to swear to tell the truth. 
He was questioned as to the Eng- 
lish fleet, its strength, designs, &c. ; 
and when he denied previous know- 
ledge that the fleet was coming, the 
governor called him a lying villain, 
and said he had been nine months 
in Seville as a spy, to give the Eng- 
lish knowledge of the movements of 
the Spanish fleet. Lithgow in vain 
sent to his lodging and produced 
all his letters and passports. Even 
his patent of Jerusalem, and his 
liber amicorum or book of kings’, 
princes’, and dukes’ autographs 
would not convince the governor, 
and order was given for his being 
incarcerated secretly in the palace. 
Then he was searched and stripped, 
and “in the doublet neck of his 
breeches, fast shut between two 
canvasses,” they found 137 double 
ey of gold, which the governor 

ept. At midnight he was heavily 
ironed by bolts on each ancle 
separated by an iron bar a yard 
long, and thrice as heavy as his 
body; so that he could only lie on 
his back, and not even turn, That 
night he had a good supper of meat 
and wine, the last for many a long 


day. 

Next day the governor visited 
him alone, and tried to get him to 
confess he was a spy; and when he 


would not, the governor flew into a 
rage, ordered that he should have 
no food but a pint of water and threc 
ounces of brown bread daily, that 
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only a slave should come near him, 
and that he should be allowed to 
hear no voice. And so he was left 
in the dark; and thus for forty-six 
days he lay. 

On the forty-seventh morning 
before dawn he was carried, ironed 
as he was, in a coach, to a vine-press 
house in the fields outside the town, 
whither the rack Had been brought 
the day before; all this secrecy being 
observed lest ‘English or French or 
Flemings should “hear of his im- 
prisonment. _At dawn of day he was 
interrogated with the same result— 
and as he would confess nothing, 
he was carried to the rack, his irons 
were knocked off, an inch of his 
left heel being struck away with the 
bolt by the executioner, while they 
told him his sufferings had not 
yet begun. Then he was stripped, 
mounted on the rack, and hung by 
the shoulders, with two small cords 
passing under his arms and through 
two rings in the wall above his head. 
His legs were drawn through the 
sides of the rack, and cords were 
fastened to his ancles; and then— 
the torture began. The description 
is far too horrible to be related here ; 
and the torture was carried the fur- 
ther because the name and crown 
of that arch-heretic King James 
were found upon the sufferer’s arm, 
The account of the torture of the 
rack is sickening; yet to that in- 
human devilry was added that of 
filling the body with water till it 
could hold no more. For six long 
hotrs did these horrors, he tells us, 
endure, and then he was reclothed 
and given some wine and warm 
eggs, and transported back, in 
irons as before, to his former ‘dark 
dungeon. 

This occurred five days before 
Christmas, and each following day 
he was made to believe the torture 
was to be repeated. On Christ- 
mas Day he was visited by Marina, 
the ladies’ gentlewoman, who, with 
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many tears, brought him honey and 
fruits, and kind speeches; also the 
Turkish slave who waited on him 
brought, him word, about St. John’s 
Day, that the English fleet was 
coming with the Moors ‘to sack 
Malaga. And now as Twelfth Day 
came he was threatened with more 
tortures; and every fourth day the 
governor ordered his silver-plate 
keeper to sweep the vermin which 
filled the loathsome cell over his 
poor broken body. Then at night 
the poor Turkish slave would steal 
in with sticks and burning oil, and 
sweeping up the vermin in heaps, 
would burn them. 

Soon afterwards he learned that 
some priests were busily translating 
his books into Spanish, and that 
they had found out he was an arch- 
enemy of the Pope. Poor Lithgow! 
how bitterly his books were rising 
up in judgment against him now! 
Those two editions of the “ delect- 
able and true discourse of his first 


paineful peregrination” were too full 
of anathemas against those accursed 


Papists. How often Job’s “Oh 
that mine enemy would write a 
book!” must have come up into 
his mind, And now, on the sec- 
ond day after Candlemas, the In- 
quisitors, with two Jesuits, entered 
his cell, accompanied by the gover- 
nor. 
They admitted he had been un- 
justly accused as a spy, but sala 
that now they had-read his books, 
how he had written against the 
blessed miracles of Loretto, and 
the Pope, Christ’s vicar on earth, 
he deserved to be speedily burned. 
Day after day they returned, and 
endeavoured to convert the heretic, 
promising him liberty and a pen- 
sion if he would join the Catho- 
lic Church. But he still refused ; 
whereupon he was condemned to 
receive eleven strangling torments 
in his cell, and then to be trans- 
ported to Granada, and there burnt 
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alive. Again was the horrible water 
torture used; the teeth set asunder 
with iron wedges, and water poured 
down the throat; then the throat 
was bound with a garter, and he 
was rolled about the room. After- 
wards he was hung up by his toes, 
the garter cut, and the water allow- 
ed to run out of his mouth. Almost 
dead after this trial, he was again 
restored by wine. 

The Turkish slave fell sick, and 
a negro woman who waited on him 
used secretly to convey him wine; 
but she was suspected, and the 
Terk brought back. And so things 
went on till near Easter; when one 
evening after supper, the governor, 
“to entertain discourse,” disclosed 
the whole history to a Spanish 
cavalier of Granada, whose Flemish 
servant, standing behind his master, 
overheard the tale, and at daybreak 
next morning related it to the 
English consul, Mr. Richard Wilde, 
who at once guessed that Lith- 
gow was the unfortunate sufferer.. 
He summoned the other English 
merchants in Malaga, and they 
wrote to Sir Walter Aston, the 
British ambassador at Madrid, who 
obtained a warrant from the King 
of Spain for Lithgow’s release. On 
Easter Saturday before midnight he 
was released, and next day he was 
carried on board his Majesty’s ship 
the Vanguard, and thence sent 
to England in the Goodwill of 
Minish tho British merchants 
sending him presents of food, 
clothes, wine, and money. Fifty 
days later he reached Dartford-upon- 
Thames, whence the next mornin 
he was carried on a feather-bed to 
Theobald’s, and brought before the 
king, at his return from Park; who 
witnessed with all the Court of 
England “ what a martyred anatomy 
he was, and how small hope was 
either expected of his life or re- 
covery.” The king sent him before 
the Spanish ambassador, who pro- 
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mised, in the presence of Lords 
Hamilton and Buckingham, that, 
after hearing from Spain, all his 
goods and money and papers 
should be restored, with £1000 
sterling to be paid by the governor 
of Malaga. These promises were 
made on the 6th June 1621, Lith- 
gow was sent at the king’s expense 
to the baths, and gradually recoy- 
ered the health and strength of his 
body, though his left arm and 
crushed bones were incurable, 

Alas,’ poor Lithgow !— another 
evil yet befell him, The ambassa- 
dor’s promises, which were to have 
been fulfilled by Michaelmas, were 
postponed to the following Easter ; 
and then they were still unfulfilled, 
and the ambassador himself was 
about to depart for Spain. What 
happened had best now be told in 
our hero’s own words :— 


“TI told him flatly in his face the 
inward grief of my soul. Whereupon, 
in the Chamber of Presence, before the 
emperor’s ambassador and divers gen- 
tleinen, his majesty’s servants, he rashly 
adventured the credit of regal honour 
in a single combat against me, a pri- 
vate, lame, and injured man. Where 
indeed he valiantly obtained both the 
victory and fame. Victor he was be- 
cause of my commitment, for I lay 
nine weeks incarcerate in the Marshal- 
sea at Southwark ; and fame he like- 
wise won, because he took it all with 
him to his country, leaving none here 
behind him, I mean, for this action.” 


The edition in which Lithgow 
first relates this his third voyage, 
and in which he tells the story of 
his imprisonment in the Marshal- 
sea, is dated “from my chamber in 
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the Charterhouse, the 13th of Jan- 
uary 1623;” and in some verses 
before the end of the volume, the 
traveller describes his rest and con- 
tent as a recipient of the advantages 
of the charitable aims of the founder 
of that institution. 

That he subsequently so far re- 
covered as to make a pedestrian 
journey from London to Scotland, 
it is satisfactory at least to know; 
but his later editions, to which 
these are added, do not improve 
his autobiography. 

At the end of the copy of this 
edition, in the British Museum, are 
some verses, written in coutempo- 
rary handwriting, said to be the 
author’s autograph, that suggest 
some subsequent imprisonment. 


“The Charterhouse is lost, the more’s 
my grief, 
And I close pris’ner clapt, in bondage 
strong, 
Where I six long years lay, void of relief, 
This book the cause, the Spaniard and 
their wrong ; 
Whose eee tortures nor their bloody 
rac 
Cannot suffice, but still they seek my 
wrack. 
Vivit post funera virtus.” 


In spite of his vanity, his love of 
money, his intolerance in religion, 
his drunken bouts, and his unblush- 
ing robbery of the dead in Sicily, 
we confess the adventurous traveller 
has won our sympathy by his in- 
domitable courage and perseverance ; 
while by the side of his hardships 
and sufferings, those of even Cam- 
eron and Stanley sink into compar- 
ative insignificance, 
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CHAPTER XXV.—THE BABY’S SPONSORS. 


“Is there anything wrong be- 
tween you and Robert?” Hester 
asked this question of her husband, 
one morning in January, as he was 
sitting by the side of her sofa in 
their bedroom. The baby was in 
her arms, and at that moment there 
was a question as to the godfathers 
and godmother for the baby. 

The letter from Mrs. Smith had 
arrived on the last day of October, 
nearly two months before the birth 
of the baby, and the telegrams re- 
fusing to send the money demanded 
had been despatched on the 1st No- 
vember,—so that, at this time, Cal- 
digate’s mind was accustomed to 
the burden of the idea. From that 
day to this he had not often spoken 
of: the matter to Robert Bolton,— 
nor indeed had there been much 
conversation between. them on other 
matters. Robert had asked him two 
or three times whether he had re- 
eeived any reply by the wires. No 
such message had come; and of 
course he answered his brother-in- 
law’s questions accordingly ;—but 
he had answered them almost with 
a look of offence. The attorney’s 
manner and tone seemed to him to 
convey reproach; and he was deter- 
mined that none of the Boltons 
should have the liberty to find fault 
with him. It had been suggested, 
some weeks since, before the bab 
was born, that an effort should be 
made to induce Mrs. Bolton to act 
as godmother. And, since that, 
among the names of many other 
relatives and friends, those of Uncle 
Babington and Robert Bolton had 
been proposed. Hester had been 
particularly anxious that her bro- 
ther should be asked, because,—as 
she so often said to her husband,— 
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he had always been her firm friend 
in the matter of her marriage. But 
now, when the question was to be 
settled, John Caldigate shook his 
head. 

“TI was afraid there was some- 
thing even before baby was born,” 
said the wife. 

“There is something, my pet.” 

“What is it, John? You do 
not mean to keep it secret from 
me ?” 

“T have not the slightest objec- 
tion to your asking him to stand ;— 
but I think it possible that he may 
refuse.” 

“ Why should he refuse ?” 

“Because, as you say, there is 
something wrong between us, 
There have been applications for 
money about the Polyeuka mine. 
I would not trouble you about it 
while you were ill.” 

“Does he think you ought to 
give back the money ?” 

““No,—not that. We are quite 
agreed about the money. But an- 
other question has come up ;—and 
though we are, I believe, agreed 
about that too, still there has been 
something a little uncomfortable.” 

“ Would not baby make that all 
right ?” 

“T think if you were to ask your 
brother William it would be bet- 
ter.” 

“May I not know what it is 
now, John?” ° 

“T have meant you to know al- 
ways,—from the moment when it 
occurred,—when you should be 
well enough.” 

“T am well now.” 

“T hardly know; and yet I can- 
not bear to keep it secret from 
you.” 

2F 
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There was something in his man- 
ner which made her feel at once 
that the subject to which he allud- 
ed was of the greatest importance. 
Whether weak or strong, of course 
she must be told now. Let the 
shock of the tidings be what it 
might, the doubt would be worse. 
She felt all that, and she knew that 
he would feel it. “I am quite 
strong,” she said; “ you must tell 
me now.” 

“Ts baby asleep? Put him in 
the cradle.” 

“Ts it so bad as that?” 

“JT do not say that it is bad at 
all. There is nothing bad in it,— 
except a lie, Let me put him in 
the cradle.” 

Then he took the child very 
gently and deposited him, fast 
asleep, among the blankets. He 
had already assumed for himself 
the character of being a good male 
nurse ; and she was always delight- 
ed when she saw the baby in his 
arms. Then he came and seated 
himself close to her on the sofa, 
and put his arm round her waist. 
“ There is nothing bad—but a lie.” 

“ A lie may be so very bad!” 

“Yes, indeed; and this lie is 
very bad. Do you remember my 
telling you—about a woman ?” 

“That Mrs. Smith ;—the dancing 
woman ?” 

“ Yes ;—her.” 

“ Of course I remember.” 

“She was one of those, it seems, 
who bought the Polyeuka mine.” 

“ Oh, indeed !” 

“She, with Crinkett and others, 
Now they want their money back 
again,” 

“But can they make you send 
it? And would it be very bad—to 
lose it ?” 

“They cannot make me send it. 
They have no claim to a single 
shilling. And if they could make 
me pay it, that would not be very 
bad.” 


“What is it, then? You are 
afraid to tell me ?” 

“Yes, my darling,—afraid to 
speak to you of what is so wicked ; 
—afraid to shock you, to disgust 
you; but not afraid of any injury 
that. can be done to you. No harm 
will come to you.” 

“ But to you?” 

“ Nor to me ;—none to you, or to 
me, or to baby there.” As he said 
this she clutehed his hand with 
hers. ‘No harm, dearest; and yet 
the thing is so abominable that I 
ean hardly bring myself to wound 
your ears with it.” 

“You must tell me now, John.” 

“Yes, I must tell you. I have 
thought about it much, and I know 
that it is better that you should be 
told.” He had thought much about 
it, and had so resolved. But he had 
not quite known how difficult the 
telling would be. And now he was 
aware that he was adding to the 
horror she would feel by pausing 
and making much of the thing. 
And yet he could not tell it as 
though it were a light matter. If 
he could have declared it all at 
once,—at first, with a smile on his 
face, then expressing his disgust at 
the woman’s falsehood,—it would 
have been better. “That woman 
has written me a letter in which she 
declares herself to be—my wife !” 

“Your wife! John! Your wife?” 
These exclamations came from her 
almost with a shriek as she jumped 
up from his arms and for a moment 
stood before him. 

“Come back to me,” he said. 
Then again she seated herself. 
“You did not leave me then be- 
cause you doubted me ?” 

“Oh no,” she cried, throwing her- 
self upon him and smothering him 
with kisses—‘“No, no! It was 
surprise at such horrid words,— 
not doubt, not doubt of you. I 
will never doubt you.” 

“It was because I was sure of 
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you that I have ventured to tell 
ou this.” 

“You may be sure of me,” she 
said, sobbing violently the while. 
“ You are sure of me; are you not? 
And now tell it me all. How did 
she say so? why did she say so? Is 
she coming to claim you? Tell me 
all. Oh, John, tell me everything.” 

“The why is soon told. Because 
she wants money. She had heard 
no doubt of my marriage and 
thought to frighten me out of 
money. I do not think she would 
do it herself. The man Crinkett 
has put her up to it.” 

“What does she say ?” 

“Just that—and then she signs 
herself,—Euphemia Caldigate.” 

“Oh, John !” 

“ Now you know it all.” 

“ May I not see the letter?” 

“For what good? But you shall 
see it if you wish it. I have deter- 
mined that nothing shall be kept 
back from you, In all that there 
may ever be to trouble us the best 
comfort will be in perfect confi- 
dence.” He had already learned 
enough of her nature to be sure 
that in this way would he best 
comfort her, and most certainly 
ensure her trust in himself. 

“Oh yes,” she cried. “If you 
will tell me all, I will never doubt 
you.” Then she took the letter 
from his hand, and attempted to 
read it. But her excitement was 
so great that though the words 
were written very clearly, she could 
not bring her mind to understand 
them. “Treachery! Ruin! Mar- 
ried to you! What is it all? Do 
you read it to me;—every word of 
it.” Then he did read it; every 
word of it. “She says that she 
will marry the other man. How 
can she marry him when she says 
that she is—your wife ?” 

“Just so, my pet. But you see 
what she says. It does not matter 


much to her whether it be true or 


false, so that she can get my monéy 
from me. But, Hester, I would 
fain be just even to her. No doubt 
she wrote the letter.” 

“Who else would have written 
it?” 

“She wrote it. 1 know her hand. 
And these are her words,—because 
they are properly expressed. But 
it is all his doing,—the man’s doing. 
He has got her in his power, and 
he is using her in this way.” 

“Tf you sent her money——?” 

“ Not a shilling ;—not though she 
were starving; not now. A man 
who gives money under a threat is 
gone. If I were to send her money, 
every one would believe this tale 
that she tells, Your brother Robert. 
would believe it.” 

“ He knows it?” 

“T took the letter to him instant- 
ly, but I made up my mind that I 
would not show it you till baby 
was born, You can understand 
that?” She only pressed closer to 
him as he said this. “I showed it 
to Robert, and altogether we are 
not quite such friends since as 
we were before.” 

“You do not mean that he be- 
lieves it?” 

“No; not that. He does not be- 
lieve it. If he did, I do not see how 
he and I could ever speak to each 
other again. I don’t think he be- 
lieves it at all. But I had to tell 
him the whole story, and that, per- 
haps, offended him.” The “ whole. 
story” had not been told to Hester, 
nor did he think it necessary that. 
it should be told. There was no 
reason why these details which 
Robert had elicited by his ques- 
tions should be repeated to her,— 
the promise of marriage, the inter- 
ference of the Wesleyan minister, 
the .use made of his name,—of all 
this he said nothing. But she had 
now been told that which to her 
had been very dreadful, and she: 
was not surprised that her brother 
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should have been offended when he 
heard the same sad story. She, of 
course, had at once pardoned the 
old offence. A young wife when 
she is sure of her husband, will 
readily forgive all offences commit- 
ted before marriage, and will almost 
be thankful for the confidence placed 
in her when offences are confessed. 
But she could understand that a 
brother could not be thankful, and 
she would naturally exaggerate in 
her own mind the horror which he 
would feel at such a revelation. 
Then the husband endeavoured to 
lighten the effect of what he had said. 
“Offence, perhaps, is the wrong 
word, But he was stiff and mas- 
terful, if you know what I mean.” 

“You would not bear that, cer- 
tainly, John.” 

“ No. I have to own that I do 
not love the assumption of autho- 
rity,—except from you.” 

“You do not like it from any- 
body, John.” 

“You would not wish me to sub- 
mit myself to your brother ?” 

“No; but I think I might ask 
him to be baby’s godfather.” 

“ As you please; only you would 
be unhappy if he refused.” 

Then there came a little wail from 
the cradle and the baby was taken 
up, and for some minutes his little 
necessities occupied the mother to 
the exclusion even of that terrible 
letter. But when Caldigate was 
about to leave the room, she asked 
him another question, “Will she 
do anything more, John ?” 

“T can hardly say. 
think not.” 

“ What does Robert think ?” 

“ He has not told me. I sent an 
immediate refusal by the telegraph 
wires, and have heard nothing 
since.” : 

“Ts he—nervous about it ?” 

“T hardly know. It dwells in 
his mind, no doubt.” 

“ Are you nervous /” 
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“Tt dwells in my mind. That 
is all.” 

“ May I speak to him about it?” 

“Why should you? What good 
would it do? I would rather you 
did not. Nevertheless, if you feel 
frightened, if you think that there 
is anything wrong, it wili be natu- 
ral that you should go to him for 
assistance. I will not forbid it,” 
As he said this he stood back 
away from her. It was but by a 
foot or two, but still there was a 
sign of separation which instantly 
made itself palpable to her, 

“Wrong, how wrong?” she said, 
following him and clinging to him. 
“You do not suppose that I would 
go to him because I think you. 
wrong? Do you not know that 
whatever might come I should cling 
to you? What is he to me com- 
pared to you? No; I will never 
speak to him about it.” 

He returned her caress with fer- 
vour, and stroked her hair, and 
kissed her forehead. “My dearest! 
my own! my darling! But what I 
mean is that if some other man’s 
opinion on this subject is necessary 
to your comfort, you may go to him.” 

“No other man’s opinion shall 
be necessary to me about anything. 
I will not speak about it to Robert, 
or to any one. But if more should 
come of it, you will tell me?” 

“You shall know everything that 
comes. I have never for a moment 
had the idea of keeping it back from 
you. But because of baby, and be- 
cause baby had to be born, I delayed 
it.” This was an excuse which, as 
the mother of her child, she could 
not but accept with thankfulness. 

“T think I will ask him,” she 
said that night, referring again to 
the vexed question of godfathers. 
Uncle Babington had some weeks 
since very generously offered his 
services, and, of course, they had 
been generously accepted. Among 
the baby’s relations he was the man 
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of higbest standing in the world; 
and then this was a mark of abso- 
lute forgiveness in reference to the 
wrongs of poor Julia. And a long 
letter had been prepared to Mrs. 
Bolton, written by Hester’s own 
hand, not without much trouble, in 
which the baby’s grandmother was 
urged to take upon herself the duties 
of godmother. All this had been 
discussed in the family, so that the 
nature of the petition was well 
known to Mrs. Bolton for some time 
before she received it. Mrs. Daniel, 
who had consented to act in the 
event of a refusal from Puritan 
Grange, had more than once used 
her influence with her step-mother- 
in-law. But no hint had as yet 
come to Folking as to what the 
answer might be. It had also been 
suggested that Robert should be the 
other godfather,—the proposal hav- 
ing been made to Mrs, Robert. But 
there had come upon all the Bol- 
tons a feeling that Robert was in- 
different,—or, perhaps, even unwill- 
ing to undertake the task. And yet 
no one knew why. Mrs. Robert her- 
self didnot know why. 

The reader, however, will know 
why, and will understand how it 
was that Mrs. Robert was in the 
dark. The attorney, though he was 
suspicious, though he was frightened, 
though he was, in truth, very angry 
with this new brother-in-law, through 
whose ante-nuptial delinquencies so 
much sorrow was threatened to the 
Bolton family, nevertheless kept the 
secret from all the Cambridge Bol- 
tons, It had been necessary to him 
to seek counsel with some one, but 
he had mentioned the matter only to 
his brother William. But he did not 
wish to add to the bond which now 
tied him to Folking. If this horror, 
this possible horror, should fall up- 
on them ;—if it should turn out that 
he had insisted on giving his sister 
in marriage to a man already mar- 
ried, — then, — then, — then ! 








Such possible future incidents 
were too terrible to be considered 
closely, but with such a possi- 
bility he would not add to the 
bonds. At Puritan Grange they 
would throw all the responsibility 
of what had been done upon him. 
This feeling was mingled with his 
love for his sister,—with the indig- 
nation he would not only feel but 
show if it should turn out that she 
had been wronged, “I will destroy 
him—I will destroy him utterly,” he 
would sometimes say to himself as 
he thought of it. 

And now the godfather question 
had to be decided. “No,” he said 
to his wife, “I don’t care about 
such things. I won’t do it. You 
write and tell her that I have pre- 
judices, or scruples, or whatever you 
choose to call it.” 

“ There is to be a little tarradiddle 
told, and I am to tell it ?” 

“‘T have prejudices and scruples.” 

“About the religion of the thing ?” 
She knew,—as, of course, she was 
bound to know,—that he had at 
any rate a round dozen of god-chil- 
dren somewhere about the country. 
There were the young Williams, 
and the young Daniels, and her own 
nephews and nieces, with the pa- 
rents of all of whom uncle Robert 
had been regarded as the very man 
for a godfather. The silversmith in 
Trumpington Street knew exactly 
the weight of the silver cup that 
was to be given to the boy or to 
a girl. The Bible and prayer-books 
were equally well regulated. . Mrs. 
Robert could not but smile at the 
idea of religious scruples, “I wish 
I knew what it was that has come 
over you of late. I fancy you have 
quarrelled with John Caldigate.” 

“Tf you think that, then you can 
understand the reason.” 

“ What is it about ?” 

“T have not quarrelled with him. 
It is possible that I may have to do 
80. Bat I do not mean to say what 
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it is about.”, Then he smiled. “I 
don’t want you to ask any more 
questions, but just to write to Hes- 
ter as kindly as you can, saying I 
don’t mean to be godfather any 
more, It will be a good excuse 
in regard to all future babies,” Mrs. 
Robert was a good wife and did as 
she was bid. She worded her re- 
fusal as cautiously as she could, 
and,—on that occasion,—asked her 
husband no further question. 

The prayer that was addressed to 
the lady of Puritan Grange became 
the subject of much debate, of great 
consideration, and I may say also of 
lengthened prayer. To Mrs. Bolton 
this position of godmother im- 
plied much of the old sacred re- 
sponsibility which was formerly 
attached to it, and which Robert 
Bolton, like other godfathers and 
godmothers of the day, had alto- 
gether ignored. She had been al- 
ready partly brought round, nearly 
persuaded, in regard to the accept- 
ance of John Caldigate as her son- 
in-law, It did not occur to her 
to do other than hate him. How 
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was it possible that such a woman 
should do other than hate the man 
who had altogether got the better of 
her as to the very marrow of her 
life, the very apple of her eye? But 
she was alive to her duty towards 
her daughter; and when she was 
told that the man was honest in his 
dealings, well-to-do in the world, a 
professing Christian who was con- 
stant in his parish church, she did 
not know how to maintain her 
opinion, that in spite of all this, 
he was an unregenerate castaway. 
Therefore, although she was deter- 
mined still to hate him, she had 
almost made up her mind to enter 
his house. With these ideas she 
wrote a long letter to Hester, in 
which she promised to have her- 
self taken out to Folking in order 
that she might be present as god- 
mother at the baby’s baptism. She 
would lunch at Folking, but must 
return to Chesterton before dinner. 
Even this was a great thing gained. 

Then it was arranged that Daniel 
Bolton should stand as second god- 
father in place of his brother Robert. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—A STRANGER IN CAMBRIDGE. 


“JT am sorry you will not come 
out to us to-morrow.” On the day 
before the christening, which was at 
Jast fixed for a certain Tuesday in 
the middle of February, John Cal- 
digate went into Cambridge, and at 
once called upon the attorney at 
his office. This he did partly in- 
stigated by his own feelings, and 
partly in compliance with his wife’s 
wishes. Before that letter had come 
he and his brother-in-law had been 
fast friends ; and now, though for a 
day or two he had been angry with 
what he had thought to be unjusti- 
fiable interference, he regretted the 
loss of such a friend. More than 
three months had now passed since 
the letter had come, but his mind 


was far from being at ease, and he 
felt that if trouble should come it 
would be very well for him to have 
Robert Bolton on his side. 

“Margaret is going,” said the 
attorney. 

“* Why do you not bring her?” 

“Days are days with me my 
boy. I can’t afford to give up a 
morning for every baby that is 
born.” 

“That of course may be true, 
and if that is the reason, I have 
nothing more to say.” As he 
spoke he looked in his brother- 
in-law’s face, so as almost to pre- 
vent the possibility of continued 

retence. 

“Well, Caldigate, it isn’t the 
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reason altogether,” said the other. 
“Tf you would have allowed it to 
ass without further explanation so 
would I. But if the truth must be 
spoken in so many words, I will 
confess that I would rather not go 
out to Folking till I am sure we 
shall be no more troubled by your 
friends in Australia.” 

“Why not? Why should you 
noi go out to Folking ?” 

“Simpiy because I may have to 
take an active part against you. I 
do not suppose it will come to that, 
but it is possible. I need not say 
that I trust there may be nothing 
of the kind, but I cannot be sure. 
It is on the cards,” 

“T think that is a hard judg- 
ment. Do you mean to say that 
you believe that woman’s statement 
not only against mine, but against 
the whole tenor of my life and 
character ?” 

“No; I do not believe the wom- 
an’s statement. If I did, I should 
not be talking to you now. The 
woman has probably lied, and is 
probably a tool in the hands of 
others for raising money, as you 
have already suggested. But, ac- 
cording to your own showing, there 
has been much in your life to autho- 
rise the statement. I do not know 
what does or does not constitute a 
marriage there,” 

“The laws are the same as 
ours.” 

“There at any rate you are wrong. 
Their marriage laws are not the same 
as ours, though how they may differ 
you and I probably do not accurately 
know. And they may be altered at 
any time as they may please. Let the 
laws be what they will, it is quite 
possible, after what you have told 
me, that they may bring up evidence 
which you would find it very diffi- 
cult to refute. I don’t think it will 
be so. If I did I should use all my 
influence to remove my sister at 
once.” 


“ You couldn’t do it,” said Caldi- 
gate, very ps 6 

“T tell you what I should endea- 
vour to do. You must excuse me 
if I stand aloof just at present. I 
don’t suppose you can defend such 
a condition of things as you de- 
scribed to me the other day.” 

“T do not mean to be put upon 
my defence,—at any rate by you,” 
said Caldigate, very angrily. And 
then he left the office. 

He had come into Cambridge 
with the intention of calling at 
Puritan Grange after he had left 
the attorney, and when he found 
himself in the street he walked on 
in the direction of Chesterton, He 
had wished to thank his wife’s 
mother for her concession, and had 
been told by Hester that if he 
would call, Mrs. Bolton would cer- 
tainly see him now. Had there 
been no letter from the woman in 
Australia, he would probably not 
have obeyed his wife’s behest in 
this matter. His heart and spirit 
would then have been without a 
flaw, and, proud in his own strength 
and his own rectitude, he would 
have declared to himself that the 
absurd prejudices of a fanatic 
woman were beneath his notice. 
But that letter had been a blow, 
and the blow, though it had not 
quelled him, had weakened his 
forces. He could conceal the injury 
done him even from his wife, but 
there was an injury. He was not 
quite the man that he had been 
before. From day to day, and from 
hour to hour, he was always remon- 
strating with himself because it was 
so. He was conscious that in some 
degree he had been cowed, and was 
ever fighting against the feeling. 
His tenderness to his wife was per- 
haps increased, because he knew 
that she still suffered from the 
letter; but he was almost ashamed 
of his own tenderness, as being a 
sign of weakness. He made him- 
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self very busy in these days,—busy 
among his brother magistrates, busy 
among his farming operations, busy 


with his tenants, busy among his- 


books, so as to show to those around 
him that he was one who could 
perform all the duties of life, and 
enjoy all the pleasures, with an open 
brow and a clear conscience. He 
had been ever bold and self-assert- 
ing ; but now he was perhaps a little 
over-bold. But through it all the 
Australian letter and the Australian 
woman were present to him day and 
night. 

It was this resolution not to be 
quelled that had made him call upon 
the attorney at his office; and when 
he found himself back in the street 
he was very angry with the man. 
“If it pleases him, let it be so,” he 
said to himself. “I can do in the 
world without him.” And then 
he thought of that threat,—when 
the attorney had said that he would 
remove his sister. “Remove her! 
by heavens!” He had a stick in 
his hand, and as he went he struck 
it angrily against a post. Remove 
his wife! All the Boltons in Cam- 
bridgeshire could not put a hand 
upon her, unless by his leave! For 
some moments his anger supported 
him ; but after a while that gave 
way to the old feeling of discomfort 
which pervaded him always. She 
was his wife, and nobody should 
touch her. Nevertheless he might 
find it difficult, as Robert Bolton 
had said, to prove that that other 
woman was not his wife. 

Robert Bolton’s office was in a 
small street close to Pembroke Col- 
lege, and when he came out of it he 
had intended to walk direct through 
Trampington Street and Trinity 
Street to Chesterton. But he found 
it necessary to compose himself and 
so to arrange his thoughts that he 
might be able to answer such fool- 
ish questions as Mrs, Bolton would 
probably ask him without being 


flurried. He was almost sure that 
she had heard nothing of the 
woman. He did not suspect 
Robert Bolton of treachery in that 
respect; but she would probably 
talk to him about the iniquity of 
his past life generally, and he must 
be prepared to answer her. It was 
incumbent upon him to shake off, 
before he reached Chesterton, that 
mixture of alarm and anger which 
at present dominated him; and 
with this object, instead of going 
straight along the streets, he turned 
into the quadrangle of King’s Col- 
lege, and passing through the gar- 
dens and over the bridge, wandered 
for a while slowly under the trees 
at the back of the college. He 
accused himself of a lack of manli- 
ness in that he allowed himself to 
be thus cowed. Did he not know 
that such threats as these were 
common? Was it not just what 
might have been expected from such 
a ove as Crinkett, when Crinkett 
was driven to desperation by failing 
speculations? As he thought of 
the woman, he shook his head, 
looking down upon the ground. 
The woman had at one time been 
very dear to him. But it was 
clearly now his duty to go on as 
though there were no such woman 
as Euphemia Smith, and no such 
man as Thomas Crinkett. And as 
for Robert Bolton, he would. hence- 
forth treat him as though his anger 
and his suspicions were unworthy 
of notice, If the man should choose 
of his own accord to reassume the 
old friendly relations,—well and 
good. No overtures should come 
from him—Caldigate. And if the 
anger and the suspicions endured, 
why then, he, Caldigate, could do 
very well without Robert Bolton. 
As he made these resolutions he 
turned in at a little gate opening 
into a corner of St. John’s Gardens, 
with the object of passing through 
the college back into the streets of 
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the town. It was not quite his 
nearest way, but he loved the old 
buildings, and the trees, and the 
river, even in winter. It still was 
winter, being now the middle of 
February ; but as it happened, the 
air was dry and mild, and the sun 
was shining. Still he was surprised 
at such a time of the year to see an 
elderly man apparently asleep on 
one of the benches which are placed 
close to the path. But there he 
was, asleep, with his two hands on 


“a stick, and his head bent forward 


over his stick. It was impossible 
not to look at the man sleeping there 
in that way; but Caldigate would 
hardly have looked, would hardly 
have dared to look, could he have 
anticipated what he would see. 
The elderly man was Thomas Crin- 
kett. As he passed he was quite 
sure that the man was Thomas 
Crinkett. When he had gone on a 
dozen yards, he paused for a moment 
to consider what he would do. 
A dozen different thoughts passed 
through his mind in that {moment 
of time. Why was the man there? 
Why, indeed, could he have come to 
England except with the view of 
prosecuting the demand which he 
and the woman had made? His 
presence even in England was suf- 
ficient to declare that this battle 
would have to be fought. But to 
Cambridge he could have come with 
no other object than that of begin- 
ning the attack at once. And 
then, had he already commenced his 
work? He had not at any rate 
been to Robert Bolton, to whom 
any one knowing the family would 
have first referred him. And why 
was he sleeping there? Why was 
he not now at work upon his pro- 
ject? Again, would it be better at 
the present moment that he should 
pass by the man as though he had 
not seen him; or should he go 
back and ask him his purpose? 
As the thought passed through his 
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mind, he stayed his step for a mo- 
ment on the pathway and looked 
round. The man had moved his 
— and was now sitting with 
is head turned away but evidently 
not asleep. Then it occurred to 
Caldigate that Crinkett’s slumbers 
had been only a pretence, that the 
man had seen and recognised him, 
and at the moment had not chosen 
to make himself known. And it 
occurred to him also that in a mat- 
ter of such importance as this he 
should do nothing on the spur of 
the moment,—nothing without con- 
sideration, A word spoken to 
Crinkett, a word without considera- 
tion, might be fatal to him. So 
he passed on, having stood upon 
the path hardly more than a second 
or two, 

Before he had got up to the new 
buildings of St. John’s a cold sweat 
had come out all over him. He 
was conscious of this, and conscious 
also that for a time he was so con- 
founded by the apparition of bis 
enemy as to be unable to bring his 
mind to work properly on the snb- — 
ject. “Let him do his worst,” he 
kept on saying to himself; “let him 
do his worst.” But he knew that 
the brave words, though spoken | 
only to himself, were mere brag- 
gadocio. No doubt the man would 
do his worst, and very bad it would 
be to him. At the moment he was 
so cowed by fear that he would 
have given half his fortune to have 
secured the woman’s silence,—and 
the man’s. How much better 
would it have been had he acceded 
to the man’s first demand as to 
restitution of a portion of the sum 
paid for Polyeuka, before the 
woman’s name had been brought 
into the matter at all? 

But reflections such as these were 
now useless, and he must do some- 
thing. It was for his wife’s sake, 
—he assured himself,—for his 
wife’s sake that he allowed, himself 
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to be made thus miserable by the 
resence of this wretched creature. 
yhat would she not be called upon 
to suffer? The woman no doubt 
would be brought before magistrates 
and judges, and would be made to 
swear that she was his wife. The 
whole story of his life in Australia 
would be made public,—and there 
was so much that could not be 
made public without overwhelming 
her with sorrow! His own father, 
too, who had surrendered the estate 
to him, must know it all, His 
father hitherto had not heard the 
name of Mrs. Smith, and had been 
told only of Crinkett’s dishonest 
successes and dishonest failures. 
When Caldigate had spoken of 
Crinkett to bis father, he had done 
so with a triumph as of a man 
whom he had weighed and mea- 
sured and made use of,—whose 
frauds and cunning he had con- 
quered by his own honesty and 
better knowledge. Now he could 
no longer weigh and measure and 
make use of Crinkett. Crinkett 
had been a joke to him in talking 
with his father. But Crinkett was 
no joke now. 

While walking through the Col- 
lege quad, he was half stupefied by 
his confusion, and was aware that 
such was his condition. But going 
out under the gate he paused for 
a moment and shook himself. He 
must at any rate summon his own 
powers to his aid at the moment 
and resolve what he would do. 
However bad all this might be, 
there was a better course and a 
worse. If he allowed this con- 
fusion to master him he would pro- 
bably be betrayed into the worse 
course. Now, at this moment, in 
what way would it become him to 
act? He drew himself together, 
shaking his head and shoulders,— 
so as to shake off his weakness,— 
pressing his foot for a moment on 
the earth so as to convince himself 
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of his own firmness, and then he 
resolved, 

He was on the way out to see 
his mother-in-law, but he thought 
that nothing now could be gained 
by going to Chesterton. It was not 
impossible that Crinkett might have 
been there. If so the man would have 
told something of his story; and his 
wife’s mother was the last person in 
the world whom, under such circum. 
stances, he could hope to satisfy. 
He must tell no lie to anyone; he, 
must at least concea’ nothing of the 
things as they occurred now. He 
must not allow it to be first told 
by Crinkett that they two had seen 
each other in the Gardens. But he 
could not declare this to Mrs. Bol- 
ton. For the present, the less 
he saw of Mrs. Bolton the better. 
She would come to the christening 
to-morrow, —unless indeed Crin- 
kett had already told enough to 
induce her to change her mind,— 
but after that any intimacy with 
the house at Chesterton had better 
be postponed till this had all been 
settled. 

But how much would have to be 
endured before that! Robert Bolton 
had almost threatened to take his 
wife away from him. No one could 
take his wife away from him,—un- 
less, indeed, the law were to say that 
she was not his wife. But how 
would it be with him if she herself, 
under the influence of her family, 
were to wish to leave him! The 
law no doubt would give him the 
custody of his own wife, till the law 
had said that she was not his wife. 
But could he keep her if she asked 
him to let her go? And should 
she be made to doubt,—should her 
mind be so troubled as it would be 
should she once be taught to think 
it possible that she had been be- 
trayed,—would she not then want 
to go from him? Would it not be 
probable that she would doubt 
when she should be told that this 
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woman had been called by her 
husband’s name in Australia, and 
when he should be unable to deny 
that he had admitted, or at least 
had not contradicted, the appella- 
tion ? 

On a sudden, when he turned 
away from the street leading to 
Chesterton as he came out of the 
College, he resolved that he would 
at once go back to Robert Bolton. 
The man was offensive, suspicious, 
and self willed; but, nevertheless, 
his good services, if they could be 
secured, would be all important. 
For his wife’s sake, as Caldigate 
said to himself,—for his wife’s sake 
he must bear much. “I have come 
to tell you something that has occur- 
red since I was here just now,” 
said Caldigate, meeting his brother- 
in-law at the door of the office, 
“Would you mind coming back {” 

“T am rather in a hurry.”’ 

“Tt is of importance, and you 
had better hear it,” said Caldigate, 
leading the way imperiously to the 
inner room. “ It is for your sister’s 
sake, That man Crinkett is in 
Cambridge.” 

“In Cambridge ?” 

“ T saw him just now.” 

“‘ And spoke to him ?” the attor- 
ney asked. 

“No. I passed him; and I do 
not know even whether he recog- 
nised me. But he is here, in Cam- 
bridge.” 

“ And the woman ?” 

“T have told you all that I know. 
He has not come here for nothing.” 

“Probably not,” said the attor- 
ney, with a scornful smile. “You 
will hear of him before long.” 

“Of course I shall. I have come 
to you now to ask a question, I 
must put my case at once into a 
lawyer’shands. Crinkett, no doubt, 
will commit perjury, and I must 
undergo the annoyance and expense 
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of proving him to be a perjurer. 
She probably is here also, and will 
be ready to commit perjury, Of 
course I must havea lawyer. Will 
ou act for me ?” 

“T will act for my sister.” 

“Your sister and I are one; and 
I am obliged, therefore, to ask again 
whether you will act for me? Of 
course I should prefer it, Though 
you are, I think, bard to me in this 
matter, I can trust you implicitly. 
It will be infinitely better for Hes- 
ter that it should be so, But I 
must have some lawyer.” 

“ And so must she.” 

“Hers and mine must be the 
same. As to that I will not admit 
any question. Can you undertake 
to fight this matter on my behalf,— 
and on hers? If you feel absolutely 
hostile to me you had better de- 
cline. For myself, I cannot under- 
stand why there should be such 
hostility.” : 

Caldigate had so far conquered 
his own feeling of abasement as to 
be able to say this with a deter- 
mined face, looking straight into 
the attorney’s eyes, at any rate 
without sign of fear, 

“Tt wants thinking about,” said 
Robert Bolton. 

“To-morrow the baby is to be 
christened, and for Hester’s sake I 
will endeavour to put this matter 
aside ;—but on Wednesday I must 
know.” 

“On Wednesday morning I will 
answer your question. But what if 
this man comes to me in the mean- 
time ?” 

“Listen to him or speak to him, 
just as seems good to you. You 
know everything that there is to 
tell, and may therefore know whe- 
ther he lies or speaks the truth.” 

Then Caldigate went to the inn, 
got his horse, and rode back to 
Folking. 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—THE 


The next day was the day of the 
christening. Caldigate, on his re- 
turn home from Cambridge, had 
felt himself doomed to silence, He 
could not now at this moment tell 
his wife that the man had come,— 
the man who would doubtless work 
her such terrible misery. She was 
very strong. She had gone through 
the whole little event of her baby’s 
birth quite as well as could be ex- 

ected, and had been just what all 
er friends might have wished. her 
to be. But that this blow had 
fallen upon her,— but that these 
ill news had wounded her, —she 
would now have been triumphant. 
Her mother was at last coming to 
her. Her husband was all that a 
husband should be. Her baby was, 
to her thinking, sweeter, brighter, 
more satisfactory than any other 
baby ever had been. But the first 
tidings had been told to her. She 
had seen the letter signed “ Eu- 
phemia Caldigate;” and of course 
she was ill at ease. Knowing how 
vexatious the matter was to her 
husband, she had spoken of it but 
seldom,—having asked but a ques- 
tion now and again when the mat- 
ter pressed itself too severely on 
her mind, 
both her reticence and her suffer- 
ings. Her sufferings must of course 
be increased. She must know bhe- 
fore long that Crinkett, and pro- 
bably the woman also, were in her 
neighbourhood. But he could not 
tell her now when she was prepar- 
ing her baby for his ceremony in 
the church. 

The bells were rung, and the baby 
was prepared, and Mrs. Bolton came 
out to Folking according to her 
promise. Though Robert was not 
there, many of the Boltons were 
present, as was also uncle Babing- 
ton. He had come over on the pre- 
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ceding evening, making on this oc- 
casion his first journey to Folking 
since his wife’s sister had died; and 
the old squire was there in very good 
humour, though he excused himself 
from going to the church by ex- 
plaining that as he had no duty to 
perform he would only be in the 
way amongst them all. Daniel and 
Mrs. Bolton had also been at Folk- 
ing that night, and had then for the 
first time been brought into con- 
tact with the Babington grandeur. 
The party had been almost gay, the 
old squire having taken some de- 
light in what he thought to be the 
absurdities of his brother-in-law. 
Mr. Babington himself was a man 
who was joyous on most occasions, 
and always gay on such an occasion 
as this. He had praised the mother, 
and praised the baby, and praised 
the house of Folking generally, 
graciously declaring that his wife 
looked forward to the pleasure of 
making acquaintance with her new 
niece, till old Mr. Caldigate had 
been delighted with these manifes- 
tations of condescension, “ Folk- 
ing is a poor place,” said he, “ but 
Babington is really a country-bouse.” 

“Yes,” replied the other squire, 
much gratified, “ Babington is what 
you may call really a good country- 
house.” 

You had to laugh very hard at 
him before you could offend uncle 
Babington. In all this John Cal- 
digate was obliged to assist, know- 
ing all the time, feeling all the time, 
that Crinkett was in Cambridge; 
and through all this the young mo- 
ther had to appear happy, knowing 
the existence of that letter signed 
“Euphemia Caldigate,”—feeling it 
at every moment. And they both 
acted their parts well. Caldigate 
himself,—though when he was alone 
the thought of what was coming 
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would almost crush him,—could al- 
ways bear himself bravely when 
others were present. 

On the morning before they went 
to church, when the bells were ring- 
ing, old Mr. Bolton came in a car- 
riage with his wife from Cambridge. 
She, of course, condescended to give 
her hand to her son-in-law, but she 
did it with a look which was full of 
bitterness. She did not probably 
intend to be specially bitter, but 
bitterness of expression was common 
to her. She was taken, however, at 
once up to the baby, and then in 
the presence of her daughter and 
grandchild it may be presumed that 
she relaxed a little. At any rate, 
her presence in the house made her 
daughter happy for the time. 

Then they all went to the church, 
except the squire, who, as he him- 
self pleaded, had no duty to per- 
form there. Mrs. Bolton, as she 
was taken through the hall, saw 
him and recognised him, but would 
not condescend even to bow her 
head to him, though she knew how 
intimate he had been with her hus- 
band. She still felt—thoungh she 
had yielded for this day, this day 
which was to make her grandchild 
a Christian,—that there must be, 
and should be, a severance between 
people such as the Boltons and 
people such as the Caldigates. 

As the service went on, and as 
the water was sprinkled, and as the 
prayers were said, Caldigate felt 
thankful that so much had been al- 
lowed to be done before the great 
trouble had disclosed itself. The 
doubt whether even the ceremony 
could be performed before the clap 
of thunder had been heard through 
all Cambridge had been in itself a 
distinct sorrow to him. Had Crin- 
kett showed himself at Chesterton, 
neither Mrs. Bolton nor Daniel Bol- 
ton would have been standing then 
at the font. Had Crinkett been 
heard of at Babington, uncle Bab- 
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ington would not now have been 
at Folking. All this was passing 
through his mind as he was stand- 
ing by the font. When the cere- 
mony of making the young Daniel 
Humphrey Caldigate a Christian 
was all but completed, he fancied 
that he saw old Mr. Bolton’s eyes 
fixed on something in the church, 
and he turned his head suddenly, 
with no special purpose, but sim- 
ply looking, as one is apt to look, 
when another looks, There he saw, 
on aseat divided from himseif by the 
breadth of the little nave, Thomas 
Crinkett sitting with another man. 
There was not a shadow of a 
doubt on his mind as to the identity 
of the Australian—nor as to that of 
Crinkett’s companion. At the mo- 
ment he did not remember the man’s 
name, but he knew him as a miner 
with whom he had been familiar at 
Ahalala, and who had been in - 
nership both with himself and Crin- 
kett at Nobble,—as one who had, 
alas ! been in his society when Euphe- 
mia Smith had been there also. At 
that instant he remembered the fact 
that the man had called Euphemia 
Smith Mrs. Caldigate in his pres- 
ence, and that he had let the name 
pass without remonstrance. The 
memory of that moment flashed 
across him now as he quickly turned 
back his face towards bis child who 
was still uttering his little wail in 
the arms of the clergyman. 
Utterden Church is not a large 
building. The seat on which Crin- 
kett had placed himself was one 
usually occupied by parish boys at 
the end of the row of appropriated 
seats and near to the door. Less 
than half-a-dozen yards from it, at 
the other side of the way leading 
up the church, stood the font, ‘so 
that the stranger was almost close 
to Caldigate when he turned. They 
were so near that others there could 
not but have observed them, Even 
the clergyman, however absorbed he 
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might have been in his sacred work, 
could not but have observed them. 
It was not there as it might have 
been in a town. Any stranger, 
even on a Sunday, would be ob- 
served by all in Utterden Church,— 
how much then at a ceremony which, 
as a rule, none but friends attend | 
And Crinkett was looking on with 
all his eyes, leaning forward over 
his stick and watching closely. 
Caldigate had taken it all in, even 
in that moment. The other man 
was sitting back, gazing at nothing, 
as though the matter to him were 
indifferent. Caldigate could under- 
stand it all. The man was there 
simply to act or to speak when he 
might be wanted. 

As the ceremony was completed 
John Caldigate stood by and played 
with all proper words and actions 
the part of the young father. No 
one standing there could see by his 
face that he had been struck violent- 
ly; that he had for a few moments 
been almost unable to stand. But 
he himself was aware that a cold 
sweat had broken out all over him 
as before. Though he leaned over 
the baby lying in his mother’s arms 
and kissed it, and smiled on the 
young mother, he did so as some 
great actor will carry out his part 
before the public when nearly sink- 
ing to the ground from sudden 
suffering. What would it be right 
that he should do now,—now,— 
now? No one there had heard of 
Crinkett except his wife. And even 
she herself had no idea that the man 
of whom she had heard was in Eng- 
land. Should he speak to the man, 
or should he endeavour to pass out 
of the church as though he had not 
recognised him? Could he trust 
himself even to make the endeavour 
when he should have turned round 
and when he would find himself 
face to face with the man ? 

And then what should he say, 
and how should he act, if the man 


addressed him in the church? The 
man had not come out there to 
Utterden for nothing, and probably 
would so address him. He had 
determined on telling no lie,—no 
lie, at any rate, as to present cireum- 
stances, That life of his in Aus- 
tralia had been necessarily rough; 
and though successful, had not been 
quite as it should have been. As 
to that, he thought that it ought to 
be permitted to him to be reticent. 
But as to nothing since his marriage 
would he lie. If Crinkett spoke to 
him he must acknowledge the man, 
—but if Crinkett told his story 
about Euphemia Smith in the church 
before them all, how should he then 
answer? There was but a moment 
for him to decide it all. The deci- 
sion had to be made while he was 
handing back his babe to its mother 
with his sweetest smile. 

As the party at the font was 
broken up, the eyes of them all 
were fixed upon the two strangers, 
A christening in a public church is 
a public service, and open to the 
world at large. There was no ques- 
tion to be asked them, but each 
person as he looked at them would 
of course think that somebody else 
would recognise them, They were 
decently dressed,—dressed probably 
in such garments as gentlemen 
generally wear on winter morn- 
ings,—but any one would know 
at a glance that they were not 
English gentlemen. And they were 
of an appearance unfamiliar to an 
one there but Caldigate himself,— 
clean, but rough, not quite at home 
in their clothes, which had pro- 
bably been bought ready-made ; 
with rough, ignoble faces,—faces 
which you would suspect, but faces, 
nevertheless, which had in them 
something of courage. As the 
little crowd prepared to move from 
the font, the two men got up and 
stood in their places. 

Caldigate took the opportunity 
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to say a word to Mr. Bromley be- 
fore he turned round, so that he 
might yet pause before he decided. 
At that moment he resolved that 
he would recognise his enemy, and 
treat him with the courtesy of old 
friendship. It would be bad to do 
at the moment, but he thought that 
in this way he might best prepare 
himself for the future, Crinkett 
had appealed to him for money, but 
Crinkett himself had said nothing 
to him about Euphemia Smith, 
The man had not as yet accused 
him of bigamy. The accusation 
had come from her, and it still 
might be that she had used Crin- 
kett’s name wrongfully, At any 
rate, he thought that when the 
clap of thunder should have come, 
it would be better for him not to 
have repudiated a man with whom 
it would then be known that his 
relations had once been so intimate. 

He addressed himself therefore 
at once to his old associate. “I 
am surprised to see you here, Mr. 
Crinkett.” This he said with a 
smile and a pleasant voice, putting 
out his hand to him. How hard it 
was to summon up that smile! 
How hard to get that tone of voice! 
Even those commonplace words had 
been so difficult of selection! ‘ Was 
it you I saw yesterday in the Col- 
lege gardens ?” 

“ Yes, it was me, no doubt.” 

“T turned round, and then 
thought that it was impossible. 
We have just been christening my 
child. Will you come up to our 
breakfast ?” 

“You remember Jack Adamson, 
—eh ?” 

‘Of course I do,” said Caldigate, 
giving his hand to the second man, 
who was rougher even than Crin- 
kett. “I hope he will come up also. 
This is my uncle, Mr, Babington ; 
and this is my father-in-law, Mr. 
Bolton.” “These were two of my 
partoers at Nobble,” he said, turn- 
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ing to the two old gentlemen, who 
were looking on with astonished 
eyes. ‘ They have come over here, 
I suppose, with reference to the 
sale I made to them lately of my 
interests at Polyeuka.” 

“ That’s about it,” said Adamson. 

“We won’t talk business just at 
this moment, because we have to 
eat our breakfast and drink our 
boy’s health. But when that is 
done I'll hear what you have to 
say ;—or come into Cambridge to- 
morrow, just as you please. You'll 
walk up tothe house now, and Pll 
introduce you to my wife?” 

“We don’t mind if we do eat a 
bit,—do we, Jack?” said Grinkett, 
Jack bobbed his head, and so they 
walked back to Folking, the three 
of them together, while the two Mr. 
Boltons and uncle Babington fol- 
lowed behind. The ladies and the 
baby had been taken in a carriage, 

The distance from the church to 
the house at Folking was less than 
half a mile, but Caldigate thought 
that he would never reach his hall 
door. How was he to talk to the 
men,—with what words and after 
what fashion? And what should 
he say about them to his wife when 
he reached home? ‘ She had seen 
him speak to them, bad known that 
he had been obliged to stay behind 
with them when it would have been 
so natural that he should have been 
at her side as she got into the car- 
riage. Of that he was aware, but 
he could not know how far their 
presence would have frightened 
her. “Yes,” he said, in answer to 
some question from Crinkett; “ the 
property round here is not exactly 
mine, but my father’s.” 

“They tell me as it’s yours now,” 
said Crinkett. 

“You haven’t to learn to-day 
that in regard to other people’s 
concerns men talk more than they 
know. The land is my father’s 
estate, but I live here.” 
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“ And him?” asked Adamson. 

“He lives in Cambridge.” 

“ That’s what we mean,—ain’t it, 
Crinkett ?”’ said Adamson. “ You’re 
boss here ?” 

“ Yes, I’m boss,” 

“And a deuced good time you 
seem to have of it,” said Crinkett. 

“T’ve nothing to complain of,” 
replied Caldigate, feeling himself 
at the moment to be the most 
miserable creature in existence. 

It was fearful work,—work so 
eruel that his physical strength 
hardly enabled him to support it. 
He already repented his present 
conduct, telling himself that it 
would have been better to have 
treated the men from the first as 
spies and enemies ;—though in truth 
his conduct had probably been the 
wisest he could have adopted. At 
last he had the men inside the hall 
door, and, introducing them hur- 
riedly to his father, he ieft them 
that he might rush up to his wife’s 
bedroom, The nurse was there 
and her mother; and, at the 
moment, she only looked at him. 
She was too wise to speak to him 
before them. But at last she suc- 
ceeded in making an opportunity 
of being alone with her husband. 
“You stay here, nurse; I'll be 
back directly, mamma,” and then 
she took him across the passage into 
his own dressing-room. “ Who are 
they, John? who are they ?” 

“They are men from the mines. 
As they were my partners, I have 
asked them to come in to break- 
fast.” 

“And the woman?” As_ she 
spoke she held on to the back of a 
chair by which she stood, and only 
whispered her question, 

“ No woman is with them.” 

“Ts it the man,—Crinkett ?”’ 

“ Yes, it is Crinkett.” 

“In this house! And I am to 
sit at table with him?” 


“It will be best so. Listen, 
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dearest ; all that I know, all that we 
know of Crinkett is, that he is ask- 
ing money of me because the pur- 
chase he made of me-has turned out 
badly for him.” 

“But he is to marry that woman, 
who says that she is ” Then 
she stopped, looking into his face 
with agony. She could not bring 
herself to utter the words which 
would signify that another woman 
claimed to be her husband’s wife. 

“You are going too fast, Hester. 
T cannot condemn the man for what 
the woman has written until I know 
that he says the same himself. He 
was my partner, and I have had his 
money ;—I fear, all his money. He 
as yet has said nothing about the 
woman. As itis so, it behoves me 
to be courteous to him. That I am 
suffering much, you must be well 
aware. I am sure you will not 
make it worse for me.” 

“No, no,” she said, embracing 
him; “I will not. I will be brave. 
I will do all that ITcan. But you 
will tell me everything ?” 

“Everything,” he said. Then he 
kissed her, and went back again to 
his unwelcome guests. She was 
not long before she followed him 
bringing her baby in her arms. 
Then she took the child round to 
be kissed by all its relatives, and 
afterwards bowed politely to the 
two men, and told them that she 
was glad to see her husband’s old 
friends and fellow-workmen. 

“Yes, mum,” said Jack Adam- 
son; “we've been fellow - work- 
men when the work was_ hard 
enough. ’T young squire seems to 
have got over his difficulties pretty 
tidy!” Then she smiled again, 
and nodded to them, and retreated 
back to her mother. 

Mrs. Bolton scowled at them, 
feeling certain that they were god- 
less persons;—in which she was 
right. The old banker, drawing 
his son Daniel out of the room, 
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whispered an inquiry; but Daniel 
Bolton knew nothing. “There’s 
been something wrong as to the sale 
of that mine,” said the banker, 
Daniel Bolton thought it probable 
that there had been something 
wrong. 

The breakfast was eaten, and the 
child’s health was drunk, and the 
hour was passed. It was a bad 
time for them all, but for Caldigate 
it was a very bitter hour. To him 
the effort made was even more dif- 
ficult than to her ;—as was right ;— 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—TOM 


Caldigate thought that he had 
better take his companion where 
there would be the least chance of 
encountering many eyes, He went 
therefore through the garden into 
the farmyard, and along the road 
leading back to the dike, and then 
he walked backwards and forwards 
between the ferry, over the Wash, 
and the termination of the private 
way by which they had come. The 
spot was not attractive, as far as 
rural prettiness was concerned. They 
had, on one hand or the other as 
they turned, the long, straight, deep 
dike which had been cut at right 
angles to the Middle Wash; and 
around, the fields were flat, plashy, 
and heavy-looking with the mud of 
February. But Crinkett for a while 
did not cease to admire everything. 
“ And them are all yourn ?” he said, 
pointing to a crowd of corn-stacks 
standing in the haggard. 

“Yes, they’re mine, 
were not.” 

“ What do you mean by that ?” 

“ As prices are at present, a man 
doesn’t make much by growing corn 
and keeping it to this time of the 
year.” 

“And where them chimneys is, 
—is that yourn?”’ This he said 
pointing along the straight line of 
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for she at any rate had been blame- 
less, Then the Boltons went away, 
as had been arranged, and also Uncle 
Babington, while the men still re- 
mained. 

“Tf you don’t mind, squire, Pll 
take a turn with you,” said Crinkett 
at last; “while Jack can sit any- 
where about the place.” 

“Certainly,” said Caldigate. And 
so they took their hats and went 
off, and Jack Adamson was left 
“sitting anywhere” about the 
place. 


CRINKETT AT FOLKING. 


the road to Farmer Holt’s home- 
stead, which showed itself on the 
other side of the Wash. 

“Tt belongs to the estate,” said 
Caldigate. 

“ By jingo! And how I remem- 
ber your a-coming and talking to 
me across the gute at Polyeuka 
Hall !” 

“T remember it very well.” 

“T didn’t know as you were an. 
estated gent in those days.” 

“T had spent a lot of money 
when I was young, and the estate, 
as you call it, was not large enough 
to bear the loss. So i had to go 
out and work, and get back what I 
had squandered,” 

“ And you did it?” 

“Yes, I did it.” 

“My word, yes! What a lot of 
money you took out of the colony,. 
Caldigate !” 

“Tm not going to praise myself,. 
but I worked hard for it, and when 
I got it I didn’t run riot.” 

“ Not with drink.” 

“Nor in any other way. I kept 
my money.” 

“Well ;—I don’t know as you 
was very much more of a Joseph, 
than anybody else.” Then Crin- 
kett laughed most disagreeably ; and: 
Caldigate, turning over various ideas. 
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rapidly in his mind, thought that 
a good deed would be done if a man 
so void of feeling could be drowned 
beneath the waters of the black 
deep dike which was slowly creep- 
ing along by their side. “Any wa 
you was lucky,—infernally lucky.” 

“You did not do badly yourself. 
When I first reached Nobble you 
had the name of more money than I 
ever made.” 

“ Who’s got it now? Eh, Caldi- 
gate! who’s got my money now ?” 

“Tt?d take a clever man to tell 
that.” 

“Tt don’t take much cleverness 
for me to tell who has got more of 
it nor anybody else, and it don’t 
take much cleverness for me to tell 
that I ain’t got none of it left my- 
self ;—none of it, Caldigate. Not 
a d hundred pounds!” This 
he said with terrible energy. 

“I’m sorry it’s so bad as that 
with you, Crinkett.” 

“Yes ;—you is sorry, I daresay. 
You’ve acted sorry in all you said 
and done siice I got taken in 
last by that mine ;—haven’t 
you? Well;—I have got just a 
few hundreds; what I could scrape 
together to bring me and a few 
others as might be wanted over to 
England. There’s Jack Adamson 
with me and just two more. 
They may be wanted, squire.” 

The attack now was being com- 
menced, and how was he to repel it, 
or to answer it? Only on one 
we had he received from Robert 

olton a decided opinion, Under 
no circumstances was he to give 
money to these persons. Were he 
to be guilty of that weakness he 
would have delivered himself over 
into their hands. And not only did 
he put implicit trust in the city 
of Robert Bolton, but he himself 
knew enough of the world’s opinion 
on such a matter to be aware that 
a man who has allowed himself to 
be frightened out of money is sup- 
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d to have acknowledged some 
terrible delinquency. He had been 
very clear in his mind when that 
letter came from Euphemia Smith 
that he would not now make any 
rebate. ‘Till that attack had come, 
it might have been open to him to 
be generous ;—but not now. And 
yet when this man spoke of his 


-own loss, and reminded him of his 


wealth ;—when Crinkett threw it 
in his teeth that by a happy chance 
he had feathered his nest with the 
spoils taken from the wretched man 
himself,—then he wished that it 
was in his power to give back 
something. 

“Ts that said as a threat?’ he 
asked, looking round on his com- 
panion, and resolving that he would 
be brave. 

“That’s as you take it, squire. 
We don’t want to threaten nothing.” 

“ Because if you do, you’d better 
go and do what you have to do 
away from here.” 

“Don’t you be so rough now 
with an old pal. You won’t do no 
good by being rough. I wasn’t 
rough to you when you come to 
Polyeuka Hall without very much 
in your pocket.” This was untrue, 
for Crinkett had been rough, and 
Caldigate’s pockets had been full of 
money ; but there could be no good 
got by contradicting him on small 
trifles. “I was a good mate to you 
then. You wouldn’t even have got 
your finger into the Old Stick-in- 
the-Mud, nor yet into Polyeuka, but 
forme. I was the making of your 
fortin, Caldigate. I was.” 

“ My fortune, such as it is, was 
made by my own industry.” 

“Industry be blowed! I don’t 
know that you were so much better 
than anybody else. Wasn’t I in- 
dustrious? Wasn’t I thinking of 
it morning, noou, and night, and 
nothing else? You was smart. I 
do allow that, Caldigate. 
very smart.” 


You was 
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“Did you ever know me dis- 
honest ?” 

“Pooh! what’s honesty ? There’s 
nothing so smart as honesty. What- 
ever you got, you got a sure hold of. 
That’s what you mean by honesty. 
You was clever enough to take care 
as you had really got it, Now 
about this Polyeuka business, I'll 
tell you how it is, I and Jack 


alluded to the “other’’ he winked, 
—we believed in Polyeuka; we 
did. D the cussed hole! 
Well;—when you was gone we 
thought we’d try it. It was not 
easy to get the money as you 
wanted, but we got it. One of the 
banks down at Sydney went shares, 
but took all the plant as security. 
Then the cussed place ran out the 
moment the money was paid. It 
was just as though fortin had done 
it a purpose. If you don’t believe 
what I’m a-saying, I’ve got the docu- 
ments to show you,” 

Caldigate did believe what the 
man said, It was a matter as to 
which he had, in the way of business, 
received intelligence of his own from 
the colony, and he was aware that 
he had been singularly lucky as to 
the circumstances and time of the 
sale. But there had been nothing 
“smart” about it. Those in the 
colony who understood the matter 
thought at the time that he was 
making a sacrifice of his own in- 
terests by the terms proposed, He 
had thought so himself, but had 
been willing to make it in order 
that he might rid himself of further 
trouble. He had believed that the 
machinery and plant attached to the 
mine had been nearly worth the 
money, and he had been quite 
certain that Crinkett himself, when 
making the bargain, had considered 
himself to be in luck’s way.. But 
such property, as he well knew, 
was, by its nature, precarious, and 
liable to sudden changes, He had 
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been fortunate, and the. purchasers 
had been the reverse. Of that he 
had no doubt, though probably the 
man had exaggerated his own mis- 
fortune. When he had been given 
to understand how bad had been 
the fate of these old companions 
of his in the matter, with the feel- 
ings of a liberal gentleman he was 
anxious to share with them the loss, 


Adamson and another,”—as_ he , Had Crinkett come to him, explain- 


ing all that he now explained, with- 
out any interference from Euphemia 
Smith, he would have been anxious 
to do much. But now;—how could 
he do anything now? “I do not 
at all disbelieve what you tell me 
about the mine,” he said. 

* And yet you won’t do anything 
for us? You ain’t above taking all 
our money and seeing us starve; and 
that when you have got everything 
round you here like an estated 
gentleman, as you are ?” 

There was a touch of eloquence 
in this, a soundness of expostulation 
which moved him much. He could 
afford to give back half the price 
he had received for the mine and 
yet be a well-to-do man, He paid ' 
over to his father the rents from 
Folking, but he had the house and 
home-farm for nothing. And the 
sum -which he had received for 
Polyeuka by no means represented 
all his savings. He did not like 
to think that he had denuded this 
man who had been his partner of 
everything in order that he himself 
might be unnecessarily rich. It 
was not pleasant to him to think 
that the fatness of his opulence had 
been extracted from Jack Adam- 
son and from—Euphemia Smith. 
When the application for return of 
the money had been first made to 
him from Australia, he hadn’t known 
what he knew now. There had been 
no eloquence then,—no expostula- 
tion. a he thoroughly wished 
that he was able to make restitu- 
tion. “A threat has been used 
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to me,” he muttered, almost anxious 
to explain to the man his exact’ 
position. 

“A threat! I ain’t threatened 
nothing. But I tell you there will 
be threats and worse than threats. 
Fair means first and foul means 
afterwards! That’s about it, Cal- 
digate.” 

lf he could have got this man te 


say that there was no threat, to be . 


simply piteous, he thought that he 
might even yet have suggested 
some compromise. But that was 
impossible when he was told that 
worse than threats was in store for 
him. He was silent for some mo- 
ments, thinking whether it would 
not be better for him to rush into 
that matter of Euphemia Smith 
himself. But up to this time he 
had no absolute knowledge that 
Crinkett was aware of the letter 
which had been written. No doubt 
that in speaking of “ another” as 
being joined with himself and 
Adamson he had intended that 
Euphemia Smith should be under- 
stood. But till her name had been 
mentioned he could not bring him- 
self to mention it. He could not 
bring himself to betray the fear 
which would become evident if he 
spoke of the woman. 

“T think you had better go to 
my lawyer,” “ said. 

“We don’t want no lawyering. 
The plunder is yours, no doubt. 
Whether you'll have so much Saw 
on your side in other matters,— 
that’s the question.” Crinkett did 
not in the least understand the 
state of his companion’s mind. To 
Crinkett it appeared that Caldigate 
was simply anxious to save his 
money. 

“TI do not know that I can say 
anything else to you just at pres- 
ent. The bargain was a fair bar- 
gain, and you have no ground for 
any claim. You come to me with 
some mysterious threat——” 
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“You understand,” said Crin- 
kett. 

“T care nothing for your threats, 
I can only bid you go and do your 
worst.” 

“That’s what we intend.” 

“That you should have lost 
money by me is a great sorrow 
to me.” 

“ You look sorry, squire.” 

“ But after what you have said, 
I can make you no offer. If you 
will go to my brother-in-law, Mr, 
Robert Bolton 

“ That’s the lady’s brother ?”’ 

“ My wife’s brother.” 

“T know all about it, Caldigate. . 
I won’t go to him at all, What's 
he tous? It ain’t likely that I am 
going to ask him for money to ‘hold 
our tongues. Nota bit of it. You've 
had sixty thousand pounds out of 
that mine. The bank found twenty 
and took all the plant. There’s 
forty gone. Will you share the 
loss? Give us twenty and we’ll be 
off back to Australia by the first 
ship. And I'll take a wife back 
with me. You understand? [I'll 
take a wife back with me. Then 
we shall be all square all round.” 

With what delight would he’ 
have given the twenty thousand 
pounds, had he dared! Had there 
been no question about the woman, 
he would have given the money to 
satisfy his own conscience as to the 
injury he had involuntarily done to 
his old partners. But he could not 
do it now. He could make no 
suggestion towards doing it. To do 
so would be to own to all the Bol- 
tons that Mrs, Euphemia Smith 
was his wife. And were he to do 
so, how could he make himself 
secure that the man and the woman 
would go back to Australia and 
trouble him no more? All experi- 
ence forbgde him to hope for such a 
result, And then the payment of 
the money would be one of many 
damning pieces of evidence against 
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him. They had now got back for 
the second time to the spot at 
which the way up to the house at 
Folking turned off from the dike. 
Here he paused and spoke what 
were intended to be his last words. 
“T have nothing more to say, 
Crinkett. I will not promise any- 
thing myself. A threatened man 
should never give way. You know 
that yourself. But if you will go 
to my brother-in-law I will get him 
to see you.” 

“D your brother-in-law. He 
ain’t your brother-in-law, no more 
than I am.” 

Now the sword had been drawn 
and the battle had been declared. 
“ After that,” said Caldigate, walk- 
ing on in front, “I shall decline to 
speak to you any further.” He 
went back through the farmyard at 
a quick pace, while Crinkett kept 
up with him, but still a few steps 
behind. In the front of the house 
they found Jack Adamson, who, in 
obedience to his friend’s suggestion, 
had been sitting anywhere about 
the place. 

“T’m blowed if he don’t mean to 

. stick to every dump he’s robbed us 
of !” said Crinkett, in a loud voice. 

“He do, do he? Then we know 
what we've got to be after.” 

“T’ve come across some of ’em 
precious mean,” continued Crin- 
kett ; “ but a meaner skunk nor this 
estated gent, who is a justice of the 
peace and a squiré and all that, I 
never did come across, and I don’t 
suppose I never shall.” And then 
they stood looking at him, jeering 
at him. And the gardener, who 
was then in the front of the house, 
heard it all. 

“ Darvell,” said the squire, “ open 
the gate for these gentlemen.” 
Darvell of course knew that they 
had been brought from the church 
to the house, and had been invited 
in to the christening breakfast. 

“Tf I were Darvell I wouldh’t 
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take wages from such a skunk as 
you," said Crinkett. “A man as 

as robbed his partners of every 
shilling, and has married a young 
lady when he has got another wife 
living out in the colony. At Jeast 
she was out in the colony. She 
ain’t there now, Darvell. She’s 
somewhere else now. That’s what 
your master is, Darvell, You'll 
have to look out for a place, be- 
cause your master’ll be in quod 
before long. How much is it they 
gets for bigamy, Jack? Three 
years at the treadmill ;—that’s about 
it, But I pities the young lady 
and the poor little bastard.” 

What was he to do? A sense of 
what was fitting for his wife rather 
than for himself forbade him to 
fly at the man and take him by 
the throat. And now, of course, 
the wretched story would be told 
through all Cambridgeshire. Noth- 
ing could prevent that now. “ Dar- 
vell,” he said, as he turned towards 
the hall steps, “ you must see these 
men off the premises, The less you 
say to them the better.” 

“We'll only just tell him all 
about it as we goes along comfort 
able,” said Adamson. Darvell, who 
was a good sort of man in his way, 
—slow rather than stupid, weighted 
with the ordinary respect which a 
servant has for his master,—had 
heard it all, but showed no par- 
ticular anxiety to hear more. He 
accompanied the men down to the 
Causeway, hardly opening his 
mouth to them, while they were 
loud in denouncing the meanness 
of the man who had deserted a wife 
in Australia, and had then betrayed 
a young lady here in England. 

“ What were they talking about ?” 
said his wife to him when they 
were alone; “I heard their voices 
even here.” 

“They were threatening me;— . 
threatening me and you.” 

* About that woman ?” 
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“Yes; about that woman, Not 
that they have dared yet to mention 
her name,—but it was about that 
woman.” 

“ And she ?” 

“T’ve heard nothing from her 
since that letter. Ido not know 
that she is in England, but I sup- 
pose that she is with them.” 

“Does it make you unhappy, 
John ?” 

“ Very unhappy.” 

“ Does it frighten you ?” 

“Yes. It makes me fear that 
you for a while will be made miser- 
able,—you whom I had thought that 
I could protect from all sorrow and 
from all care! O my darling! of 
course it frightens me; but it is 
for you.” 

“ What will they do first, John?” 

“They have already said words 
before the man there which will of 
course be spread about the country.” 

“ What words ?” 

Then he paused, but after paus- 
ing he spoke very plainly. “They 
said that you were not my wife,” 

“ But I am ?” 

“Indeed you are.” 

. “Tell me all truly. 


Though I 
were not, I would still be true to 
you.” 

“ But Hester,—Hlester, you are. 
Do not speak as though that were 
possible.” 

“T know that you love me. I 


am sure of that. Nothing should 
ever make me leave you ;—nothing. 
You are all the world to me now. 
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Whatever you may have done I 
will be true to you. Only tell me 
everything.” 

“IT think I have,” he said, 
hoarsely. Then he remembered 
that he had told much to Robert 
Bolton which she had not heard, 
“T did tell her that I would marry 
her.” 

“You did.” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Is not that a marriage in some 
countries ?” 

“T think nowhere,—certainly not 
there. And the people, hearing of 
it all, used to call her by my 
name,” 

“OQ John !—will not that be 

ainst us?” 

“Tt will be against me,—in the 
minds of persons like your mother,” 

“J will care nothing for that. I 
know that you have repented, and 
are sorry. I know that you love 
me now.” . 

“T have always loved you since 
the first moment that I saw you.” 

“Never for a moment believe 
that I will believe them. Let 
them do what they will, I will be 
your wife. Nothing shall take me, 
away from you. But it is sad, is it 
not; on the very day that poor 
baby has been christened?” Then 
they sat and wept together, and 
tried to comfort each other. But 
nothing could comfort him. He 
was almost prostrated at the pros- 
pect of his comfng misery,—and of 
hers. 














THERE is alwayssomething cheer- 
ful in the approach to Paris. Unless 
the traveller is in absolute suffering 
or anxiety, it is scarcely possible to 
enter the precincts of this great, gay, 
bright, and splendid city, without 
some reflection of the old feeling that 
the world was made for us and for 
our pleasure, which is the privilege 
of youth. Howsoever we may have 
found out by the teaching of experi- 
ence that in reality very few things 
are made for our pleasure, and that 
the world is indifferent to the fact 
even of our existence, yet the pleas- 
ant deception steals back every time 
that, with a tolerably easy mind, 
and a few napoleons in our purse, 
we find oastelves within sight of 
the Tuileries’ garden, or traversing 
the broad sunshine of the Elysian 
fields. It is not because Paris is a 
city of pleasure. No more tragic 
place, as everybody knows, is in 
the world—Massacres of St, Bar- 
tholomew, Massacres of September, 
Reigns of Terror—associations more 


‘ appalling than those which sur- 


round any capital in Europe form 
the common thread of her story. 
Nor is it necessary even to go back 
upon history, when we know that 
the traces of blood and warfare are 
scarcely yet wiped out of those very 
streets, the mere «aspect of which, 
the first glimpse of them, brings a 
little softening of pleasure to the 
gravest countenance. How is this 
wonderful effect produced? Rome, 
with all her old enchantments, and 
Venice, unique on the earth, exer- 
cise a different kind of spell, more 

oetic and more moving; but the 
influence of Paris, if lighter, is more 
universal. A certain breath of_ex- 
pectancy is always about her. We 
may be old enough to know that one 
place is very much like another, and 
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that no locality contains the unat- 
tainable, after‘ which we all sigh; 
but still there will rise in our minds 
a vague expectation, a sense of some- 
thing pleasant, which must be 
awaiting us in this centre of all 
surprises and changes. People say 
it is the air, which is lighter, clearer, 
more inspiriting, than our own: 
but those who know Paris best, 
know that it can be as oppressive, 
as heavy, gloomy, and threatening, 
as it is possible for air to be; and 
that, on the other hand, there is no 
place in which the suffocations of 
ripe, hot, glaring, dusty summer 
are more overwhelming. It is not 
the air; it is not the streets, which 
often become oppressive too in their 
absence of variety and of shadow. 
It is the soul of the place which is 
in the air and in the’streets, and in 
everything about,—a more eager 
impulse, a quickened interest, an 
additional consciousness of the 
pleasure of movement, and sight, 
and hearing. Life is ,quickened 
even in the most torpid veins by 
the flow of the life around. Ex- 
istence is as active and still more 
busy in many other places—in the 
business parts of London, for in- 
stance, which many spectators re- 
gard with admiration ; but that self- 
absorbed and preoccupied existence 
does not sweep the chance passen- 
ger with it—rather, on the contrary, 
makes him feel more strongly his 
isolation from it, contemptuous at 
once of his leisure and his reflec- 
tions. The bustling crowds of the 
City, with little patience or sym- 
pathy with the idle bystander, are 
very apt to create in him a Phari- 
saical or Philistine complacency that 
he is not as other men are ; and the 
outside aspect of the other end of. 
London is almost equally discourag- 
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ing. An unfashionable beholder in 
Rotten Row can scarcely fail to be 
chilled by some passing sense that 
he is completely “out of it,” as 
schoolboys say, his interest uncalled 
for and rather impertinent, himself 
knowing nobody, an intrusive and 
unnecessary unit in the well-com- 
pacted groups which have nothing 
to say to him. But the movement 
of Paris is sympathetic, and sweeps 
everybody into it. The individual, 
however unknown, is carried on by 
the general stream; it is for all 
classes, it involves everybody with 
a vague kind of brotherhood, sym: 
pathy, and friendliness, “Come 
along,” the crowds seem to say, 
Allons ! a word in which there is 
still more community of action. 
There is something to see, some- 
thing to hear, it does not matter 
what. Perhaps the object may be 
small enough, and the spectator die- 
appointed; but at all events the 
sentiment is general, the movement 
universal, -Allons/ there is some- 
thing in the common appeal which 
affects all the world. 

We do not know whether this 
sympathetic attraction of Paris is 
most increased or diminished by the 
somewhat commonplace call of’ a 
great Exposition. No doubt it will 
act differently on different minds; 
and perhaps to the mass, as being 
something definite to justify their 
expectation, it will increase the 
effect. But upon others the impres- 
sion made will be different. Paris, 
at this moment of bustling activity 
and commotion, when you can 
scarcely make your way along the 
crowded streets, is “empty,” as 
London’ is with a million or so 
of people swarming about. Much 
that is most characteristic about 
her is out of town; her houses 
shut up, her society—all that now 
represents the salons of old, the 
brilliant coteries which have always 
been one of the greatest distinctions 
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and attractions of Paris—disperse d. 
Conversation is a French gift, and 
there is something in the mere lan- 
guage which gives to the common 
chatter of the streets a certain pi- 

uancy and grace ; but it is not now 
that the stranger will find in Paris 
that perfection of talk, lively or 
serious, light, airy, eloquent, pro- 
found, for which she is famous, 
The salons are shut up; the theatres, 
reopening one by one, are still fee- 
ble, with a star here and there—half 
scornful of the bourgeoisie and the 
foreigners—sparkling amid imper- 
fect surroundings; but no more, 
Heavy English talk, or high-pitched 
American voices, sound everywhere. 
The refined Parisian speech, most 
delicate of all mediums of utterance 
from delicate lips, comes to us with 
less charm from less refined organs. 
Under such circumstances London 
is dull; beyond description; but 
Paris is never dull, The houses of 
the fine people who are absevt show 
no ostentation of dingy blinds or 
closed shutters, but simply close 
their persiennes as if for the heat 
in which all the rest of the world 
is broiling; and the streets show 
little consciousness of their absence, 
The want of fine equipages is for- 
gotten in the stream of universal 
movement, and Paris at its worst is 
still brighter than most other places 
at their best. The crowds that sweep 
round every corner, all busy and 
lively and gay, step out in a brisker 
measyre; they are full of business, 
but not absorbed and steeped in it, 
always ready with their wits about 
them for anything that may happen. 
Unlike ourselves, in the cool of the 
morning there is a certain air of 
leisure and tranquillity about. The 
women in their white caps are 
everywhere, quiet but not hurried ; 
the cabs (forit is true there are not , 
many carriages) stroll slowly along, 
looking for fares; and little groups 
of foreigners loiter under the colon- 
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nades of the Rue de Rivoli looking 
into the shop-windows where every- 
thing is so cheap, and at the heaps of 
fruit in the cafés, Gradually as the 
day goes on the traffic quickens, 
The soft coolness and calm of the 
morning give place to the blaze of 
noon. The stream of walkers and 
carriages increases; great omnibuses, 
and, what is worse, tramways, lum- 
ber along in a dozen different streams 
across the vast open of the Place de 
la Concorde; the stream is setting in 
one direction from all the different 
“airts.” And thus the stranger be- 
comes fully aware that Paris is not 
quite Paris for the moment; her 
characteristic occupations are sus- 
pended. She is a town with one 
idea, and pursues it,—though not 
after the terrible fashion in which 
she has sometimes followed her 
theory of the moment, yet with 
warmth and energy. The centre 
of the world has shifted its locality, 
and lies far away yonder to the right 
hand, over the lines of green that 
seem to fill up all the spaces be- 
tween the houses, where two towers 
rise on the sky-line unfamiliar to 
the landscape. These are the towers 
of the Trocadéro on the other side 
of the river; and between these and 
the heart of Paris lies the Exposi- 
tion, the biggest of all the Exhibi- 
tions ‘that have yet been seen. 

It seems to be reasonable, almost 
necessary, that every Exhibition 
should be bigger than its predeces- 
sor, thus securing a pre-eminence 
which it is difficult to make quite as 
sure of in any other way. And it 
was equally necessary that the Ex- 
hibition of the Republic should be 
greater than that of the Empire, on 
which, in its day, every effort was 
concentrated for the same purpose. 
This is the largest Exhibition that 
ever was. It is traversed like 


an independent principality by a 
Seine of its own with a bridge of 
its own, the Pont d’Jena, which 
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has been, as it were, abstracted 
from the common public for the 
oceasion. This gives a certain 
originality of character to the place, 
and confers a certain dignity upon 
that combination of conservatory 
and barn which still continues the 
model for an_ exhibition, palace, 
Surrounded by gardens, containing 
every kind of dependent structure, 
the long line of glass roofs becomes 
less banal it character, and seen 
from the heights of the Trocadéro, 
over green lawns and bright banks 
of flowers, and the river, it looks as 
near imposing as it is possible for 
such an erection to be; while the 
myriads of people on the slope, 
streaming across the bridge and 
through the gardens, is always a gay 
and pretty sight. The lawns, not- 
withstanding the blazing sun, are 
as green as the grass round a chdlet 
on a Swiss mountain, thanks to the 
perpetual watering by all kinds of 
hose, in all kinds of ingenious ar- 
rangements, which is going on con- 
stantly, Here a hundred little airy 
fountains are springing from a tube 
laid along the s and raining 
gratefully upon the hot earth; there 
a curious little three-legged stand, 
grotesque but beneficent, dispenses 
refreshing spray on all sides. Some 
of these queer apparatus seem to 
hop about by themselves like gi- 
gantic grasshoppers, with that el- 
dritch look of intelligence, uncanny 
yet half humorous, which a ma- 
chine sometimes displays. While 
they go on with their watering 
unwearied, the big fountains plash 
and the spectators stream along; in 
a current not less constant, and 
much more audible. 

The Trocadéro building eontains 
an “exposition rétrospective,” care- 
fully classified, and of the greatest 
interest to all students of art, but 
which demands study and exami- 
nation, and cannot be taken into a 
bird’s-eye view ; while, on the other 
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hand, the grounds of the Trocadéro 
are the frivolous portion of the great 
show. Here there is no strain upon 
the intelligence, but simple pleas- 
ures brought down to the gentlest 
capacity, combined with such means 
of “restoration” for the outer man 
as are to be seriously recommended 
to the visitor. Here he may sit in 
the shade and solace himself with an 
admirable Parisian breakfast in wise 
provision against the fatigues of the 
day, yet in full enjoyment of the 
sparkling cascades, the banks of 
brilliant flowers, and the amusing 
crowds that stream up and down 
the slope. The simple wonders 
which attract there are not perhaps 
of a very lofty kind, but the good- 
humoured sight-seers visit even the 
grottos with exemplary conscien- 
tiousness, and crowd into the alley 
gay with flags where a quantity of 
sham Arabs have established booths 
of Algerian merchandise, with still 
more thorough enjoyment. To a 
great part of the community, espe- 
cially the female portion of it, the 
opportunity of buying cheap rub- 
bish is always an attraction; and 
here they are able to indulge that 
taste, and encumber themselves with 
much tinsel and trash at the cost of 
a few francs, which keeps this quar- 
ter of the grounds always lively, 
busy, and bright. Less superficial 
observers will find many scraps of 
better things—embroidery, rugs, 
and some simple enamels full of the 
Eastern harmony of colour—under- 
neath the stores of cheap wares ; and 
behind this encampment of shops 
rise the white towers of an Algerian 
house, standing out hot and clear 
against a sky scarcely less brilliant 
than its native background, which 
give a certain interest and appear- 
ance of truth to the turbaned atten- 
dants, who, however, speak French 
with a suspicious fluency not likely 
to be acquired even in France’s fa- 
vourite colony. 
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The Pont d’Jena is entirely ap- 
propriated and _ transmogrified — 
sequestered from public use with 
an ease and boldness which monarch- 
ical and aristocratic England would 
hesitate to exercise, but which is 
tout simple to Frenchmen, even 
in their most democratical period. 
The Seine below has its troop of 
steamboats to match the tramways 
above, and the footway of the bridge 
is covered and its sides lined with 
seats, so that it is scarcely possible 
to distinguish it from one of the 
many avenues about. The bridge 
leads into another elaborately-laid- 
out garden, with the same lawns and 
flower-beds, lighted up by bits of or- 
namental water, and sprinkled with 
statues, towers, cottages, and halls of 
all kinds, each containing some class 
of productions, natural or manufac- 
tured, among which we wend our 
way to the great entrance of the 
Exhibition proper, the fine ter- 
race, which in its turn gives a point 
of view back upon the higher ter- 
races of the Trocadéro, its towers and 
colonnades ; with once more a long 
expanse of green grass and shrub- 
bery, brilliant flowers and spark- 
ling water: a few thousands of ° 
people strolling about in all direc- 
tions ; ladies drawn along in chaises 
roulantes ; gay little French children 
in their pretty costumes like but- 


terflies of a larger growth :—and all 


in lively motion —a panorama of 
varied life as gay and amusing as 
anything to be seen within. The 
building which you enter from this 
terrace is a long parallelogram, oc- 
eupying the whole breadth of the 
Champ de Mars, from the river 
to the somewhat flat fagade of the 
Ecole Militaire, which looks alto- 
gether shrunk and sunken in front of 
the big mushroom erections which 
confront and overawe it. The ar- 
rangement of the long lines of 
the parallelogram is quite simple 
and clear. On one side, France, 
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spreading out her manifold indus- 
tries along one entire side of her 
own palace—as she has a right to 
do. In the middle'the Beauz Arts, 
the pictures of all nations; on 
the further, the right, side, in de- 

rtments of different extent, the 
other nations in all their different 
individualities., Endless lines of all 
the luxuries and most of the neces- 
saries of civilised life, spread before 
us, trace out each side of the long 
glittering alleys. Only one of all 
the countries of Christendom is 
absent from the show—Germany, 
great, wealthy, and enlightened ; 
the country to which we have all 
been accustomed to look as the 
home at once of philosophy and 
industry, calm good-temper and 
steady toil, What has come over 
the great Fatherland, so greatly 
aggrandised and increased in these 
latter days? She was the victor in 
the late conflict, and therefore could 
afford to be magnanimous. What 
is the cause of her absence? She 
is represented in this great meeting 
of the nations by a room full of 
pictures and statues—Art at least 
proving superior to the national 
sulk—but by nothing more. A 
more undignified attitude for a 
great country could scarcely be. 


. It is a proof on a very large 


scale that it is he who strikes, not 
he who is stricken, who is most 
slow to forgive. Apart from all 
question of the right or wrong in 
the conflict—which will no doubt 
be debated for generations to come, 
with the same conviction on both 
sides—nothing can be more foreign 
to English sympathies than this 
long sulk after the fray. But it 
is wrong to say that Germany has 
sent nothing but pictures. She has 
sent more. She has poured forth 
a contribution which flows over all 
Europe, not, we fear, to the great 
enjoyment of the countries that 
receive it,—an army of waiters, 





She is too proud to exhibit her 
wares, such as they are; but she is 
not too proud to serve the tables 
where all the foreigners dine. It 
is a useful réle, and not to be de- 
spised; but it would have been 
better to have balanced it by some- 
thing at least more graceful, more 
beautiful, more clean and pleasant, 
than the universal Xedi/ner. Either 
she should have done something 
more, or have left this undone, 

If we were to attempt to describe 
the Exhibition our task would be 
endless. Does any one care to 
have it described? Do not we all 
know the succession of riches—the 
Austrian furniture, the Bohemian 
glass, the furs of Russia, the Italian 
mosaics and marbles, the piquant 
costumes and polished woods of the 
North? It requires no great effort 
of imagination to form an idea of 
these, or to fancy the roll and 
clang of the machinery, the ever- 
busy restless creatures of steel and 
iron that plough and hammer on, 
hour after hour, with weird activity, 
and with that restless zeal of motion 
which looks so like diabolical in- 
telligence. Avoiding the din and 
fury of those iron monsters which 
fill the outer court, what account 
could any one but a conscien- 
tious penny-a-liner give, of the 
long street of clocks, for instance, 
in all the brilliancy of shining 
metal, flanked by the inevitable 
candlesticks, assorties, through 
which we seem to walk for miles, 
and which belong to the depart- 
ment of the Beaux Aris? Let us 
remark in passing, that fortunate- 
ly the gilded groups with which 
we were once so familiar — the 
knights and the ladies, the pages 
and the flower-girls, who were 
wont to brandish swords, and play 
guitars, and look leuguishingly 
upon each other from above or be- 
neath the dial—have disappeared. 
The rational form, if elaborate orna- 
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ment, of the age of Louis XIV. 
has resumed the place which this 
rampant vulgarity once occupied ; 
and from the elaborate clocks 
in. oxidised silver, delicate buhl, 
and enamel, which are the chefs- 
deuvre of the trade—to the 
pendules of twenty francs’ value, 
which you buy at all the great 
advertising shops—the Magasin du 
Louvre, the Trois Quartiers, and all 
the others—the same form prevails. 
If this happy change of fashion has 
been brought about by the wholesale 
carrying away of clocks of which the 
German armies are accused, then 
certainly the Teutonic invasion has 
done one good service to France. 

. In the midst of all these garni- 
tures de cheminées, we are brought 
to a sudden pause before an enclo- 
sure full of objets de religion, The 
sudden transition is strange, and it 
is with a mingled sense of the pro- 
fane and the ridiculous that we stop 
short-before the lively colouring of 
these saints and virgins, all fresh 
and dainty out of the artist’s hands. 
The chief odjet is an altar fully 
furnished, the most sacred of figures 
standing upon it, in conventional 
accuracy of red and blue robes, with 
a placard marked “ Vendu” upon 
the carved frontal. Other figures, 
almost life-size, stand round, with 
gilt nimbus and diapered mantles, 
the strangest apparitions in this 
palace of trade. There is nothing 
either Judicrous or profane intend- 
ed, for the symbolism of the Roman 
Church has always a matter-of-fact 
side, which shocks no one used to 
it, bat which gives to the spectator 
of other habitudes a mingled shiver 
and smile. Of course if such acces- 
sories to devotion are needed, they 
must be provided, however our feel- 
ings may be shocked by such an 
inscription upon the altar. To 
kneel before a saint which we have 
seen marked “ Vendu” in the, Ex- 
position, requires a robust faith ; 
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but trade has nothing to do with 
such refinements. To manufacture 
objets de religion is as simple for 
her as to make élocks, and she trims 
up the aureola of a Virgin with all 
its points nicely gilded, just as she 
would turn the legs of atable. There 
are various exhibitors in this genre, 
putting forth a number of sacred 
manufactures—saints with comely 
beards and fine complexions, carry- 
ing the symbols of their martyr- 
dom, and Mothers of God with 
gilded sword-hilts stuck into their 
bosoms, If these were fine works 
of art, and not coloured plaster, the 
spectator’s sentiments might be dif- 
ferent. They are not, however, 
works of art intended to touch the 
higher nature within us, but straight- 
forward and simple-minded imple- 
ments of worship, things to do reli- 
gion with, just as tables and chairs 
are things for domestic comfort. 
Only France, so far as we remem- 
ber, is bold enough to exhibit 
objets de religion among other ex- 
amples of Art manufacture. 
Furniture of all kinds, carpets, 
tapestries, unbounded variety of 
curtains, and magnificent stuffs for 
house decoration, are, it is needless 
to say, set out before us on every 
side. Among these we cannot but 
remark, as an illustration of the . 
popular English rage of the mo- 
ment, the Queen Anne Room, ex- 
hibited by the Misses Garrett. 
These ladies have too large a 
clientéle to be disturbed by criti- 
cism; but their low lattice-window, 
darkened by unnecessary colour, 
and their chilly floor and spindle- 
legged furniture, seem to us as 
absurd an instance of the folly of 
fashion as could well be exhibited. 
Even granting (which we doubt) 
that the age of Queen Anne had 
nothing better to show for itself, 
surely it would be better to make 
an honest attempt after something 
suitable for the age of Queen Vic- 
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toria than to fall back upon this 
old-maidenly model, as if all power 
of invention had come to an end. 
The jewels are a strong point in 
this Exhibition; there is a show of 
opals which is an exhibition in it- 
self—and few things could be more 
beautiful than those weird, uncanny, 
yet most poetical stones, denounced 
by superstition everywhere as of 
evil omen, yet always exercising 
a certain fascination, perhaps more 
aided than diminished by their evil 
power. Here they are, set off b 
settings of diamonds, by touches 
of emerald, by conjunction with 
the opaque pallor of pearls; and 
are shown in every form of or- 
nament, all beautiful, with gleams 
in them of a hundred colours like 
the reflections in tears—and all un- 
lucky! What a world of evil omen, 
shimmering and glowing in those 
velvet cases! Elsewhere there are 
beautiful emeralds, stones of better 
reputation, and many fine dia- 
monds, which may be seen in an- 
other. division, in all the processes 
of cutting, from their first rough 
appearance like dull bits of glass 
to their final glory in the dazzling 
points of a tiara or the pellucid 
stream of a riviére. Besides these 
jewellers’ exhibitions, here are stones 
of higher note and rank,—some of 
the wonders of the world, Those 
of the Prince of Wales attract daily 
crowds, But there is another show 
of still greater interest, which col- 
lects around it an assembly more 
excited by the sight than by that 
of Any other portion of this world 
of wonders. In the outer court of 
the building called the Vestibule 
@honneur, we come upon a circular 
temple carefully guarded. Encire- 
ling the rail which surrounds it there 
is always a closely serried ring, 
three or four deep, moving slowly, 
step by step, as in a procession. 
We do not know when we have felt 
anything like the intense pressure 





of thiscrowd. When one spectator 
has finished the round, three or four 
are on the watch to get his place, 
The case contains the crown jewels 
of France—the country which has 
no crown. The show is dazzling, 
including beautiful parures of em- 
eralds, sapphires, rubies, turquoises, 
and mies besides a brilliant dis- 
play of diamonds, The beauty 
of these, however, is almost for- 
gotten in the interest, the extra- 
ordinary pathos of their forlorn 
splendour, relics of a past which 
seems altogether dead and beyond 
hope of resurrection. The diadems 
and necklaces, the wonderful pearls, 
all spotless and splendid, the daz- 
aling girdle which no monarch in 
broadcloth, however legitimate,could 
now wear,—all suggest a state of 
things which exists no longer,—a 
magnificent Court and royal per- 
sonages fit to be dressed in all that 
glitter and show, the magnificence 
of wealth in its most beautiful form. 
The cold glory of the sapphires, 
most imposing but chilly of jewels, 
and the blaze of the “ Regente,”—one 
of those historical diamonds which 
are as distinctly known as moun- 
tains,—have less effect upon the 
imagination in comparison. Will 
they ever again shine upon any 
woman’s bosom, crown a happier. 
Bourbon, or embellish a new em- 
press? Who can tell? Perhaps 
never before did this seem so un- 
likely ; but it is always the unfore- 
seen that happens, especially in 
France. ' 

If there could be anything, how- 
ever, more full of interest and sug- 
gestive than these widowed jewels, 
it would be the crowd that sur- 
rounds them,—a crowd in which 
there is something terrible, a 
shadow of the hungry eagerness 
and covetous delight of conquest, 
the fergcious sense of proprietor- 
ship which belonged to the first 
revolution, peaceful as everything 
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seems around us now. There is 
but little mixture of foreigners in 
it, this time. It is purely French 
and distinctively peuple; whole fam- 
ilies together, fathers and mothers 
thrusting their children forward to 
see, and moving in one mass, each 


individual pushed along by the re- 


luctant movement of the crowd, 
which looks as if it might gaze for 
ever but for the pressure of others 
eager to get within the circle. “They 
did right to show them,” cried a 
woman, with a tone of fierce satis- 
faction; “on doit savoir ce qu’on 
posséde!” This was evidently the 
sentiment of the crowd, gloating 
over the uncomprehended and daz- 
zling possession which was their 
own. A glow like that of a miser 
over his gold wy was in many 
of these absorbed faces. It was 
theirs—not the property of any king 
or emperor, but their own. Each 
gazer took, with earnest. avidity, pos- 
sessien of his inheritance, lingering 
as long as he could over every part 
of it, taking out of it as much as 
eyes could ,take,—“ On doit voir ce 
qu’on posséde !” The calm light of 
the diamonds thus threw a gleam 
into the passionate depths of nation- 
al feeling. Nothing we saw in the 
Exhibition excited so intense an 
jnterest; and the foreign spectator 
looking on, with no passion, but 
with very mingled sympathies, 
could not but feel that the sugges- 
tions involved in this group carried 
far beyond the region of exhibi- 
tions.. The precious case goes down 
sous sol, we are informed, into some 
dark prison of safety underground 
when the day is over. Thus every- 
thing is symbolical about the 
unused, unworn treasure. It is a 


pity that these glorious ornaments 
should be kept in the darkness for 
their own sake, independent of any 
associations. The Republic ought 
to choose some paysanne Of heroic 
type, some splendid Dame de Halles 
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or other beautiful representative of 
the femme du peuple, and crown 
and adorn her with the old jewels 
for the admiration of the multitude, 
It would be a better version of the 
Goddess of Reason, and one of the 
highest attraction to the crowd. 
The department of the Beauzr 
Arts culminates naturally in the 
picture-galleries, which form the 
centre of the Exhibition. We are 
not of the number of those who 
are able to deceive ourselves on the 
subject of English art. A succes- 
sion of Royal Academy exhibitions 
is sadly apt to bring down national 
pride in this respect. Nevertheless, 
it is agreeable to feel that in this 
collection of the works of different 
nations England holds her own, 
Such names as those of Alma 
Tadema and Herkomer (to whom, 
we believe, the first honours of the 
Exhibition have fallen, by reason of 
his picture exhibited in Burlington 
House two years ago, of the “ Chel- 
sea Pensioners ”—a singular choice) 
take away in some degree from our 
satisfaction ; for a naturalised for- 
eigner, however he may identify 
himself with the country of his 
adoption, is not an Englishman. 
Nevertheless, though we may not 
ourselves place a high value on 
Mr. Frith’s panoramic efforts, the 
mob appreciates them in France 
as well as in England; and the old 
sailor in Mr. Millais’ “ North-west 
Passage,” and his old soldier, “ The 
Beefeater,” exhibited a year or two 
ago, if not equal to the early pro- 
ductions of the brush which five-amnd- 
twenty years since promised to be 
that of a poet as well as a painter, 
are yet excellent examples of the 
solid prose into which that artist has 
settled down. We need say nothing 
of “ Sir Landseer,” and “ Sir Grant,” 
so named in the catalogue: but there 
is Mr.-Poynter’s really great picture 
of “Israel in Egypt,” to furnish evi- 
dence of some still remaining ca- 
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pacity for pictorial work on a heroic 
scale in our national school of paint- 
ing ;and the gloomy and tragic genre 
of Mr. Fildes’s picture of the “ Casu- 
al Ward,” supplies another type 
which if not heroic, has unmistak- 
able power in it, and that of a kind 
which is likely to impress a French 
critic. In the catalogue which is 
under our eyes, and in which a list 
of the dest pictures is professedly 
given, we find no mention at all 
made of Mr. Leighton, which is 
curious, Is it that the loveliness 
of his too delicate studies is over- 
sweet for our neighbours, so strongly 
addicted, for the moment, to twi- 
light and the shadows—in spite 
_ of his fine drawing and exquisite 
artistic sentiment ? 

France on her own soil is disap- 


pointing so far as her pictures are- 


concerned. We make no discovery 
éf any new artist, no name un- 
known before—unless, indeed, it be 
that of Henri Regnault, the young 


painter, whose life has lately been 
told by Mr. Hamerton, and of whose 
works there are several specimens 
here—pictures which we regret not 
to have had time enough to distin- 


guish as they deserve. One whole 
line of wall is occupied with a fine 
selection of Meissonniers, whose ext 
cellences all the world knows by 
heart, which are thoroughly satis- 
factory and delightful. We can- 
not but observe, however, with 
regret, the darkness which has 
crept over so many pictures of 
outdoor life, and admirable land- 
scapes. Is it because there is so 
much brightness in the charmant 

ys de France, that her artists 
ave been seized with so warm an 
admiration for the mystery of twi- 
light, the beauty of grey skies and 
half-seen figures dark against the 
waning light? Jules Breton, whom 
we have seen‘in other days, basking 
in the full glow of harvest-fields, 
appears here with a crape of shadow 
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over him, all dim, mysterious, al- 
most undiscernible in the full day- 
light. It is surely as great a wrong 
to nature to represent her as per- 
manently voilée, as it is to array 
her in the impossible glories of the 
“tea-board ” school. We have to 
pucker our eyelids like Dante’s old 
tailor, before we can see those dim 
glades, those faces turned against 
what little light there is, with all 
the colour in them soiled by the 
blackness of the nightfall. It is no 
doubt a fashion, like any other; but 
it is rather humiliating to art that 
she should be subject to those 
vagaries of fashion, against which, 
in matters so much less important, 
such as costume for instance, she 
makes bold to rave. 

The mystery of our northern 
skies has proved very attractive, it 
would seem, to at least one artist 
belonging to a nation still more 
near the sun, The first thing 
that strikes us in the Italian room 
is a series of pictures by Signor de 
Nittis, one of which, at least, ex- 
hibits about the most unlikely and 
unattractive, subject which could 
well be chosen. It is called in our 
French catalogue “Canon Bridge, 
City,” and gives a dark and misty 
view from under the piles, of the 
railway bridge, crossing indistinctly 
a field of mud colour, between the 
sky and river, in some Jeaden No- 
vember day when both wore one 
doleful tone. In the foreground is 
a puff of deeper blackness still from 
the funnel of a steamboat—smoke 
which floats heavily upward through 
an atmosphere dense enough to pre- 
vent-ascension. A more favourable 
specimen of this painter of mist 
and dimness is in the foggy morn- 
ing at Westminster, the great ghost 
of the House of Parliament looming 
vaguely through the mojsture-laden 
atmosphere, and a group of work- 
men, with the smoke of their early 
pipes making a grateful break in 
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the chill and heavy air, looking over 
the parapet under which the river 
flows half seen. This is a really 
fine picture, full of the poetry of 
winter and dawn—cold, vague, and 

enetrating, yet ‘not without hope. 

fe do not admire the pictures of 
the Green Park and Piccadilly, in 
which the same painter has con- 
tinued his study of English life 
with great perseverance but not 
equal effect. There is, however, a 
purely Italian subject, a little “ bit” 
of the road to Brindisi, by the side 
of these gloomy pictures, and in the 
most complete contrast to them, 
which is worthy of the utmost 
praise. The light and heat and 
unshadowed brilliancy of this bit 
of sunshine gre wonderful, 

It is curious, as we turn from one 
country to another, to find how fond 
the artist is of escaping from what 
is around him to what is distant. 
Thus the Italian reproduces the 
fog and mist which he finds full of 
picturesque effect unhabitual to him, 
and therefore ail the more striking— 
while the Englishman paints Italian 
landscapes and warmly coloured 
contadini, One of the chief pic- 
tures of the American school is an 
Egyptian funeral, and the Scan- 
dinavian rooms abound in pictures 
of monks of whom the Norse art- 
ist cannot have anything but the 
scantiest knowledge. These last 
pictures are so quaintly unlike reality 
that the bystander can scarcely re- 
frain from a smile. Here we have 
dinner-parties of monks assembled 
round a modern table @ /a Russe,cov- 
ered with plate and crystal, fine fruit 
and flowers—Turkey carpets on the 
floor, and every kind of expensive 
modern ornament about. There is 
a bit of real ecclesiastical life in the 
Italian ‘room, a poor Curato, in his 
poor little bare presbytery, which 
shows the difference between the real 
and the fanciful in this respect. 
It is a Hungarian painter, we 
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think, who has chosen such a 
rey English incident as that of 

iltoh dictating to his daughters, 
of which he has made a fine pic- 
ture. Thus pictorial art gives up, 
as dramatic art also very often does, 
all the varieties of human life and 
natural effect that are under her 
eyes, to yield to the attraction of 
the half known and imperfectly 
understood. We must not omit 
to add, however, that there are 
landscapes of crisp and sparkling . 
snow, and red wintry sunsets blaz- 
ing béhind bare trees which bring 
before us, with characteristic real- 
ism, the peculiar features of the 
North. We cannot recolleet from 
whence comes the curious picture 
of the Great Czar Peter in his 
ice-palace, shivering in his Court 


clothes, with his hat placed be- 


tween his frozen feet, in their silk 
stockings, and the icy footstool } 
but it is a very vigorous and telling 
study. We do not, however, pre- 
tend to estimate the respective 
value of the different national ex- 
hibitions. There is no extraor- 
dinary excellence anywhere, so far 
as we could perceive, to take the 
spectator by storm, though a great 
deal of good work carefully designed 
and carried out. ‘ 

The September days are warm 
and bright, and the crowds are great, 
so that it is a wonderful relief to 
escape from these thronged rooms 
with all their distracting wealth 
of things to look at, into the open 
air, where there is less call upon 
our attention, and something to 
breathe which has not been 
breathed before by other Jungs. 
Through the centre of the Exhi- 
bition runs the street of all nations, 
a broad and cheerful promenade, 
bordered with flowers, on either 
side of which stand houses of 
every variety of national archi- 
tecture, from the solid Elizabethan 
mansion to the airy pinnacles of 
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the cottages of Japan. The en- 
semble is very picturesque, and 
pretty—a jumble of styles and ma- 
terials worthy of the great Fancy- 
fair at which so many strangers 
are disporting themselves, These 
strangers are provided with places 
of refreshment everywhere, where 
each may hear his oyn language 
spoken, and get, if he wishes it, 
his national dish to eat; oppor- 
tunities which are interesting to 
the curious, who like to see what 
their neighbours eat and drink. 
If the reader would like to try a 
lass of Russian tea, we are most 
willing to pilot him through the 
courts and avenues to where this 
delicacy is to be had. Notwith- 
standing highly raised expectations, 
we are bound to confess that we 
found nothing very remarkable in 
the tea itself, except that it is 
served in tumblers, instead of cups. 
The slice of Jemon in the glass, how- 
eyer, is a very pleasant alternative 
to the cream which is our English 
condiment, As for the benighted 
persons who dilute their tea with 
milk, we deny that they have any 
right to an opinion. Notwithstand- 
ing the charm of novelty, it is still 
our conviction that the cream is the 
best ; but the glass of tea with a slice 
of lemon in it is an admirable variety 
and perhaps a more delicate refresh- 
ment than the other. Anyhow there 
is something piquant in this new 
version of afternoon tea sipped in 
company with ladies smoking dainty 
cigarettes, and long-haired men with 
Tartar faces, totally different beings 
from the polished and polyglot Rus- 
sians of society. There can be little 
doubt about the genuineness of 
these Muscovites, with their long 
eyes, blunt noses, and muddy com- 
plexions; though we feel a little 
doubtful of nationalities after hear- 
ing the glib Parisian French of the 
women, tricked out in pretty Rus- 
sian costume, who sit at the receipt 
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of custom—and of the make-believe 
Arabs whom we have already en- 
countered. This surely, however, 
must be a true Arab, bundled up 
in white muslin, with a fold of his 
turban full round his face, like an 
old woman’s “ mutch” in primitive 
Scotland. He is very like an old 
woman altogether, swathed in in- 
numerable folds of this thin tissue, 
which is scarcely muslin, but a linen 
fabric as light and fine, and of that 
wonderful unbleached tint which 
is so soft and harmonious. In the 
booths of the Trocadéro, there is a 
profusion of narrow old scarfs in this 
material, with ends of beautiful em- 
broidery, minute and exquisite, such 
as put crewels to scorn. It is not a 
bad opportunity of noting what cos- 
tumes there may be about, as we sit 
under the awning of the Russian 
tent, and sip our lemon-flavoured 
tea. But except the Arabs, who 
naturally are chez eux in France, and 
walk about as if they fully felt it, 
there are few costumes to note. Now 
and then a priest with along beard, 
in a coat a little wider than the sou- 
tane, will step along, evidently a 
Greek ecclesiastic, but not very dis- 
tinguishable, except by his beard, 
from the many other priests who are 
constantly roaming about. To see 
the eagerness with which these in- 
numerable abbés and curés study the 
Exhibition—improving their minds, 
no doubt, for is not that the object 
of all exhibitions !—is consolatory. 
Perhaps the innocency and (often) 
tediousness of the spectacle may 
make it all the more suitable for 
the chastened eyes of the religious 
class. ‘To return to costume, Louk 
ever, the white skirts, blue-and- 
red jackets, and little crowns of 
the pseudo-Russian peasants at the 
bar, are certainly very pretty, how- 
ever little genuine their wearers may 
be. Except in the case of such re 

resentative persons, the chief novel- 
ties to be seen are the caps of the 
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peasant-women who are among the 
crowd, and who have come up from 
their villages in their distinctive 
head-gear—which no doubt marks, 
by some peculiarity that we are not 
learned enough to recognise, the 
individual hamlet to which each 
belongs. Some of them are very 
pretty, and it is incalculable the 
advantage of them to the wearers, 
who, no doubt, do not appreciate 
it in the least, but would feel 
themselves much finer in cheap 
bonnets. What a change there 
would come upon the aspect of 
France if her poor women gave 
up their caps, as ours have done! 
The alteration would tell upon 
everything — the very landscape 
would suffer from it. But, thank 
heaven! in this particular the 
country of revolutions has never 
been revolutionary, and in spite 
of all levelling keeps its white 
eaps and its blouses, though they 
are no doubt emblems of social dis- 
tinction which go much against the 
égalité of their favourite legend. 
The most remarkable of these head- 
dresses, however, are those of the 
Hollanders, many examples of which 
are to be seen about. Under- 
neath her cap the Dutchwoman 
wears a silver or gilt plate which 
encircles the back of the head to 
the temples, while at each side of 
the face pins are stuck in, not for 
use but ornament, generally in gold 
filigree work, but sometimes in pro- 
jecting twists of gold wire, which 
stand out like a horse’s blinkers 
on each side. On the top of all is 
placed a bonnet, usually ornamented 
with wreaths of flowers and floating 
ribbons. A more oppressive or less 
beautiful mass of decoration could 
scarcely be. 

A day, however, even at the 
Exhibition, cannot last for ever, 
and this becomes speedily apparent 
—or rather let us say audible, in 
a manner very familiar to French 
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ears—by the sudden rat-a-tat of a 
drum, most well-known of all sig- 
nals, The drummer walks rapidly 
through the long alleys, up and 
down, warning everybody ; and quick 
as thought everything that can be 
covered disappears under brown 
holland, and the docile groups 
throng outward with a ready sub- 
mission whiéh is seldom attained 
among ourselves, An _ English 
crowd would loiter and resist— 
would be seized with a fancy for 
close inspection of some unexplored 
corner, with a kind of perverse re- 
luctance to do what it is ordered to 
do, which seems a sort of balance to 
the perfect lawfulness of its behav- 
iour on more important occasions. 
A French crowd, however, has no 
idea but of obedience. The whim- 
sical contrast of the national temper 
in this respect was brought home to 
us this very morning, when we were 
summarily ordered back from the 
door of admission on the Trocadéro 
into the queue, which we had cer- 
tainly seen, but had no mind to 
follow. We, freeborn Britishers, 
accustomed to push our way as we 
pleased, to be sent into the guewe / 
But we had to pocket the indignity 
and obey, as all our companions did 
with perfect good-humour and no 
inclination to resist. There are a 
hundred other small oppressions 
which the country of revolutions 
takes in perfectly good part, but 
which would drive Englishmen 
frantic. The locked-up cages of 
the Salles d’Attente, for instance, 
in a French railway station, would 
produce riot and disaster in England 
if any attempt was made to introduce 
them—yet how patiently our fiery 
neighbours put up with them! We 
may say, however, in passing, that 
there is a great and most comfort- 
ing relaxation visible in railway 
management in this respect; some- 
times even the travellers are allowed 
to pass on to the platform at ouce 
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and take their places, instead of 
being cooped up till the last mo- 
ment, and then let loose like a herd 
of wild beasts. 

Paris in the rosy glow of the sun- 
set, with grateful coolness and re- 
freshment falling upon its streets ; 
Paris, when all the lights are 
lighted, when the nightly illumi- 
nation of the Place de la Concorde 
has begun, and all the glory of the 
lamps suddenly adorns the stately 
lines converging from it, like a put- 
ting on of jewels—is always a plea- 
sant sight. And when, in the last 
stage of weariness, we manage to 
entrap a passing Victoria and get 
into it, there seems no pastime more 
agreeable than to move on slowly 
in the little carriage, watching the 
rose-tints fade out of the sky, and 
the light steal away out of the 
river, taking refuge in the paleness 
of the horizon behind the trees of 
the Tuileries and those that soften 
the distance towards Notre Dame. 
There is something like a blunt and 
dumpy dome appearing over the 
Place du Carrousel, over the half- 
ruinous walls, which it is pitiful to 
know are not to be rebuilt, of the 
Tuileries, What is it, projecting 
like a part of the building, though 
out of all proportion, or grace, or 
seemliness? It is nothing more or 
less than a large captive balloon 
tethered there —a sort of aerial 
omnibus, in which persens desirous 
of seeing how Paris looks from 
above, are carried up and suspended 
for a few minutes over the great 
city so full of life, Its ascents and 
descents are very amusing to our 
idleness when we have managed to 
climb up five pairs of stairs to our 
apartment, au quatridme au-dessus 
de Ventresol, and, seated on our bel- 
cony, look out upon all the glimmer- 
ing of the lamps and the rising of 
the moon. Far away on the right 
hand are the new turrets of the 
Trocadéro appearing over the trees. 





The gardens of the Tuileries lie far 
down at our feet; the whiteness of 
the new-built portion of the Louvre 
glimmers through the twilight. We 
are almost as high up as if we were 
in the balloon, which reposes now, a 
huge ball, within the vacant walls 
which were so gay and so splendid 
ten yearsago. The gilded dome of 
the Invalides rises against the pale 
sky, the foliage rustles far below, 
the lights glimmer over miles of 
space, stretching out before us on 
our watch-tower. Dew is falling, 
though you would not think it— 
stars coming faintly out, nothing 
disturbing the quiet serenity of the 
evening. Was there ever tumult 
here, or bloodshed, or petroleum ? 
It would be almost impossible to 
believe it, but for those dark charred 
walls, which we regret, though their 
associations were never - happy. 
Perhaps it is well, on John Knox’s 
principle of “dinging doun” the 
walls that the crows might fly 
away, to permit the fated place to 
be destroyed ; but yet we regret the 
Tuileries. A commonplace road 
lies now between what was once 
the palace front and its beautiful 
gardens. When that half-ruinous 
mass is cleared away, the stately 
Louvre with all its treasures will 
be open to the greenness and bright- 
ness of those gardens so dear to 
all Paris. But still, we repeat, we 
regret the Tuileries, with all its as- 
sociations, though they were not 
happy. The vulgarity of the bal- 
loon (though it amuses us) is a kind 
of insult to the ruin. An English 
maid, dazzled and delighted by a first 
glimpse of a city such as she had 
never dreamt of, asks timidly if it 
is Gambetta’s balloon, with a fine 
sense of keeping, and natural desire 
to find a reason for that unnecessary 
adjunct to the scene. But come! 
it is time to go out and get some 
dinner, if we are to go to the play 
to-night, as it is our intention to do. 
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Dinner has to be a very hurried 
ceremonial in consequence of this 
play—which is an injustice to our- 
selyes and to Paris, It is an uo- 
fortunate result of our present late 
hours that the theatre is put into 
a position of antagonism in all coun- 
tries with the most. important meal 
of the day, which, no doubt, is one 
of the reasons why as we grow older 
we become indifferent to the theatre. 
It is the ‘ Danischeffs’ which is to 
be played to-night,—not with the 
original company, unfortunately ; 
but any Parisian company, we have 
a happy confidence, will give us a 
careful representation of anything 
they undertake. The reader knows 
already all about the ‘ Danischeffs,’ a 
play which has been acted in Lon- 
don, and has outrun its first burst of 
fashion. It has the peculiarity— 


which may be remarked in many 
plays required by all the exigencies 
of art to end tragically, which the 


authors, impelled by the uni- 
versal sentiment of the public, 
have to bring to a happy end- 
ing—of falling off lamentably in 
construction in the last act. M. 
Sardou’s play, ‘Dora,’ which has 
been performed with so much suc- 
cess in London under the name of 
‘Diplomacy,’ has the same defect 
in a still more striking degree, 
After a number of powerful scenes, 
in which the heroine is, as would 
appear, hopelessly compromised, 
though entirely innocent, we arrive 
at the period when she must be 
cleared and re-established in the 
position and happiness which she 
seems to have forfeited, and which 
have been taken from her, Every 
thing has been admirable up to this 
period, and the coils of fate have 
been woven about the innocent feet 
with the greatest dramatic skill. 
The eager spectator, carried away 
by the force of the situation and 
the skill of the actors, looks breath- 
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lessly to his playbill to know whether 
it is not after all a tragedy at which 
he is “ assisting”—so hopeless seems 
the imbroglio—when all at once, 
out of the illusion so well kept up 
until that moment, he is tossed 
back into the midst of the common 
machinery of the theatre. By the 
most hackneyed of devices the true 
criminal is found out, and, after a 
momentary resistance, falis into the 
weakest effusion of | sentimental 
avowal; while the injured wife with 
equal rapidity forgets and forgives 
everything ; and the story which it 
had taken a dozen careful scenes to 
embroil and darken, is cleared up 
in one, at the cost of all the nature 
in it, and in defiance of truth, char- 
acter, and art. The ‘ Danischeffs’'is 
an example of the same kind of 
error. It opens powerfully with a 
proud mother, whose son, against all 
the traditions of his race and all the 
possibilities of Russian society, has 
fallen in love with a serf-girl whom 
the Countess has brought up in every 
grace and refinement, and who has 
been as a daughter to her until the 
fatal moment when her son an- 
nounces that he loves and means to 
marry Anna. After a stormy and 
engrossing scene, the Countess Dan- 
ischeff proposes to her son a year’s 
probation, during which he is to give 
up all intercourse with the object 
of his love, and is to do his utmost 
to wean himself from his unlucky 
passion by thrusting himself into 
the society of St. Petersburg, and 
specially into that of a certain 
Princess Lydia, who is his mother’s 
choice for him. Happy even in 
his banishment, as it is brightened 
by hope, the youth tears himself 
away without a word to poor 
Anna; and his back is scarcely 
turned when the Countess, not losing 
a moment, in remorseless despotism, 
marries the despairing girl to one 
of those enlightened and _ perfect 
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serfs, saintiy in patience and heroic 
in self-devotion, who are better 
known in literature than in life. 
This predestined martyr Osip loves 
the beautiful Anna, but marries her 
against her will, with the intention 
of acting simply a brother’s part 
to’ her, and preserving her for her 
lover. All this first act is admir- 
ably done; and the savage indif- 
ference of the Countess, carrying 
through this marriage in spite of 
all the frantic appeals of the girl, 
and the pitying remonstrances of 
those around her, is a wonderful piece 
of acting. Nowhere, perhaps, ex- 
cept in France, could an old woman 
so imposing be put upon the stage. 
Madame Crosnier, who took this 
réle, is probably not so old as she 
made herself appear; but nothing 
could have been more perfect than 
the appearance of dignified age yet 
unbounded energy—age scorning all 
expedients to lessen the ravages of 
time, yet conscious of the beauty of 
the past, with that charming mix- 
ture of pleasure and regret, and 
certainty of the historical fact, 
which is so delightful in an old 
beauty. The perfect unscrupulous- 
ness of the woman, trained to believe 
that her serfs are as much made for 
her convenience as her chairs and 
tables, and as little to be considered 
when they cross her, is not, nor do 
we feel it to be, at all incompatible 
with a general magnificent good- 
ness to them on ordinary occasions 
when they do not cross her, The 
work of this first act is altogether 
admirable; nothing could be more 
bold and effective than the mother’s 
daring invention of what she con- 
siders an insurmountable obstacle 
in the way of her son’s misplaced 
love. It puts at once the most 
tragical and exciting possibilities 
before us, This is by far the finest 
part of the play. 

The second act carries us entirely 





away from the immediate action of 
the piece into a salon in St. Peters- 
burg, when the interest falls all 
at once into the hands of a su- 
pernumerary character—a French 
attaché, who delivers himself of 
various piquant speeches, and 
criticisms of Russian society, which 
the Russian ladies and gentlemen 
assembled receive with that mix- 
ture of amusement, half-offence, 
and polite incredulity which is 
common in such circumstances. 
This attaché, the Count de Taldé, 
becomes henceforward a kind of deus 
ex machind, without any perceptible 
right to the position, enlighten- 
ing the Princess Lydia, in whose 
house the scene takes place, as to - 
young Danischeff’s real sentiments 
of indifference towards herself, with 
disastrous consequences; and in- 
forming Count Danischeff himself 
of the cruel trick which his mother 
has played upon him by the mar- 
riage of Anna. The Countess has 
by this time reappeared on a visit 
to Princess Lydia, and it is actually 
in her presence that her son is in- 
formed of her treachery. This 
leads to a very powerful scene be- 
tween them, in which the infuri- 
ated young man denounces his 
mother as lache—false to her word ; 
and declares his determination to kill 
Osip and then himself. The first 
has no terrors for her; but the 
threat of self-destruction calls from 
her a cry of dismay and despair, 
with which the scene ends, After 
this the play drops from its high 
level of art. We are introduced 
into the cottage of Osip, where 
sentiments are uttered which would 
do credit to any saint, until the 
Countess enters hastily, giving Osip 
a hurried commission which must 
be executed at a distant portion 
of her possessions, with the inten- 
tion of removing him out of her 
son’s way, whose arrival she has 
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forestalled. Osip, however, divines 
the object of the errand, and refuses 
to go without his wife, who, like 
himself, has been enfranchised at 
the period of their marriage. The 
spectator perceives well enough, 
even without Osip’s indignant de- 
nunciation, that Countess Danis- 
cheff’s object is to leave the coast 
clear for her son, and to enable 
him to carry off Anna as his mis- 
tress: a likelihood which by no 
means troubles her—which is, in 
short, anticipated by her as the 
only way out of her difficulty, with 
perfect calm. Needless to say that 
the young people—the young Count 
in a passion of jealous rage and 
disappointed love, the resigned and 
angelic Anna, and Osip, who is too 
good to live—are incapable of adopt- 
ing so vile an expedient. The play, 
however, ends happily—after a de- 
demonstration of vengeance on the 
part of Princess Lydia, who has 
been charged to procure permission 
from the emperor for a divorce be- 
tween Osip and his wife, and who 
takes care to fail in her mission— 
by the sacrifice of Osip, who breaks 
the nominal tie between himself 
and Anna by “ devoting himself to 
religion.” “The* emperor is the 
source of the law, but God is the 
ruler of the soul,” says this devoted 
peasant; and the gallery, though it 
is French and sceptical, rouses itself 
into stormy applause. 

Thus concludes, with inevitable 
claptrap and futility, a very well- 
conceived and striking piece of 
dramatic writing. Our Countess, 
who has acted with such. arb- 
itrary force in preventing the un- 
desirable marriage, and who has 
schemed without scruple the degra- 
dation of her own favourite, drops 
into feeble compliance, embracings, 
and congratulations, and all goes 
harmoniously as  marriage-bells. 
But those marriage-bells are woa- 
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derful discords in art, as indeed 
they very often are in life; and this 
necessity for a happy ending spoils 
the artist’s best efforts. 

The ‘ Fourchamboult,’ which we 
have next evening at the Frangais, 
purports to be a story of ordinary 
life in France in the nineteenth 
century—a drama of our own day. 
It is enough to say that Got takes 
the chief part in this play, that 
Coquelin is the jeune premier, and 
Madlle. Croizette the heroine, to 
prove the excellence of the acting. 
The salon in which we meet these 
three people, along with M. Barré, 
in the character of the worthy and 
excellent but weak-minded and 
uxorious merchant, Fourchamboult, 
and Mme. Ponsin in that of his 
wife, is, but that the conversation 
is more amusing, and more distinct- 
ly to the purpose than we are apt 
to hear in ordinary houses, as true 
a French drawing-room as it is pos- 
sible to imagine,—the family scat- 
tered about in all their usual occu- 
pations; the talk light, natural, and 
easy, not too explanatory ; and all 
the accessories in perfect keeping. 
Madame Fourchamboult is ambitious 
and expensive, unable to forget the 
dot which she brought to her hus- 
band, and making it the ground of 
all kinds of extravagances, Never- 
theless she is very kind to a certain 
Marie Letellier—a poor girl, with 
but little fortune, who has come 
to France to seek employment as a 
governess, after having had all the 
training of an heiress up to the time 
of her parents’ death. The family 
of the merchant, though it is vain, 
ostentatious, and full of social am- 
bition, is kind, and the good people 
have given the stranger a real home 
among them. We need not add that 
Léopold, the son, a young étourdi, 
with sentiments not more elevated 
than those of his class, is making 


love to her, though in a way not 
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likely to injure the peace of either 
— it being very clear to the audience 
from the beginning that a certain 
M. Bernard, a middle-aged mer- 
chant, who was her father’s cor- 
respondent, and who lives in ex- 
treme retirement with his mother, 
is already the possessor of Ma- 
rie’s heart, There is something 
mysterious about M, Bernard, or 
rather about his mother, the beau- 
tiful, interesting, saintly woman 
who embodies the French concep- 
tion of a penitent Magdalen. No 
angel could be so pure, so full 
of devotion, as the “ belle coupa- 
ble,” the woman whose early fault 
has refined and elevated her to a 
pitch of sublimity unknown to the 
ordinary and commonplace virtue 
that has never gone wrong. Bernard 
does not know who his father is, 
but his mother’s devotion to his 
interest, and wise direction of all 
his speculations, has made him a 
most successful man of business, 
with a large fortune and high re- 
putation, We are allowed to see 
the extravagance and worldliness 
of Madame Fourchamboult, who is 
gradually undermining her hus- 
band’s solvency, and is just about to 
conclude a mercenary marriage for 
her daughter; and the light-hearted 
folly of Léopold, who gives himself 
the airs of a young man of fashion, 
a bourgeois pe ee though his 
heart is still open to generous 
sentiments,—before the serious ac- 
tion of the play commences, The in- 
terest first quickens into excitement 
when the report suddenly rises that 
the maison Fourchamboult is about 
to stop payment. When the news 
is told suddenly before Madame Ber- 
nard, she shows the greatest agitation, 
and in an exciting scene tells her 
son to go instantly to the help of 
the merchant and prevent his bank- 
ruptcy. Bernard’s astonishment and 
remonstrance are suddenly brought 
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to an end by the solemnity of his 
mother’s address, as, suddenly draw- 
ing herself up, she changes her 
entreaty into a command. Then a 
sudden light breaks upon him— 
“ (est mon pére,” he cries. It is 
M. Got who plays the part of Ber- 
nard ; and though it is a little shock 
to the spectator, who associates this 
admirable actor rather with the 
unbounded mirth of Sganarelle than 
with the seriousness of a sentimental 
character, it is needless to say that - 
this grave merchant who is at the 
same time an adoring son, middle- 
aged yet young in heart, suppressing 
a love which he feels misplaced, on 
the one hand, and on the other 
sacrificing all his inclinations in 
order to save the father, against 
whom all his best feelings revolt—is 
set before us with consummate skill. 

Scarcely less excellent is M. Co- 
quelin’s good-hearted and generous 
but quite frivolous young man of 
the world, Léopold, who jests and 
plays with his life until the shock 
of ruin brings him abruptly to him- 
self. This shock, however, does 
not even then turn the young 
fellow into anything heroic. He 
is willing to sacrifice everything 
to save the family honour; but he 
has no mind to sacrifice himself, 
and marry a wife with no money, 
in order to save the reputation of 
Marie Letellier, whom his attentions 
have compromised, Bernard, who 
has constituted himself the good 
genius of the house which he has 
saved by his well-timed interven- 
tion, takes in hand to bring Léopold 
to the point of marrying Marie, 
who has taken refuge with Madame 
Bernard; and then occurs a fine 
and carefully-worked-out scene be- 
tween the two men, in which Ber- 
nard urges upon Léopold the ne- 
cessity of making this reparation, 
so warmly, and with so much 
vehemence (being under the im- 
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pression that Marie loves him), that 
the young man takes offence at the 
interference, and, enraged by his 
Mentor’s reproaches, strikes him on 
the cheek. There is a moment’s 
pause, and then the insulted man, 
after a struggle with himself, con- 
trolling his passion, gives vent to a 
ery of tremendous feeling, in which 
he bids his assailant be thankful 
that he is his brother. “ Votre 
frere?” cries Léopold, rejecting 
with scorn the relationship; and 
there is a sharp momentary combat 
of words, breathless as reality could 
be, which ends in the young man’s 
complete conviction and repentance. 
What can he do to be pardoned? 
Bernard opens his arms, “ Zfface /” 
he cries, and the two are clasped 
in each other’s embrace. 

This is one of the great hits of 
the play, and calls forth storms of 
applause. Our English prejudice 
against such endearments between 
man and man takes away a little 
from the effect of this great scene ; 
but that the blow should be 
effaced by the kiss of brother to 
brother conveys no suggestion of 
absurdity to the natural audience 
of MM. Got and Coquelin, and 
the scene is finely worked out. 
After this Léopold makes the re- 
quired proposal; but, to the great 
amazement of all, is promptly re- 
fused by Marie, who wanted not 
him, but the consolation of this 
amende honorable, and who forth- 
with brings the piece to a happy 
end by avowing he love to Ber- 
nard, whose modesty has not al- 
lowed him to speak for himself. 
We have said little of the ex- 
travagant ambitious wife who is 
the foil to Bernard’s saintly and 
adored mother, and who, when her 
husband is plunged into ruin, refuses 
to sacrifice the property which is 
secured to her by the séparation de 
biens, in order to save his credit, 
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while his rejected and forsaken 
rival saves the man who betrayed 
and deserted her. This contrast is 
really the moral of the piece, or at 
least its meaning. If you would 
find a certain saviour in time of 
trouble, be sure to act the part of 
seducer to a spotless and beautiful 
mattresse de piano, who will there- 
after seclude herself in all the sanctity 
of penitence from the world, and 
bring up her child with the holy pur- 
pose of delivering you from any far- 
ther follies you may fall into, and 
proving to you how superior she is 
to the wife you have married. A 
story more nauseous in false senti- 
ment could scarcely be conceived : 
yet the ease and nature of the rich 
bourgeois interior; the aspect of the 
life so vividly portrayed; the keen 
satire which paints Madame Fourch- 
amboult’s ostentatious qguéte; her 
effusive delight in the hoped-for con- 
nection with M. le Préfet; and the 
weakness of the alarmed husband, 
who, only when backed up and im- 
pelled by Bernard, can venture to 
cross her,—as well as the real 
though painful and disagreeable 
interest of the plot, carry the spec- 
tator on with growing interest and 
excitement, which the admirable 
acting of the chief characters never 
permits to flag. There is no strain, 
no struggle for effect. Neither in 
act nor attitude is there any exag- 
geration. Nobody writhes or twists, 
or expresses his emotion by shaking 
his joints out of their sockets. The 
story gets acted out before us with 
quiet precision and reality, as if it 
were life itself, and not an imitation 
and copy of life. 

We are obliged to add, however, 
that according to all appearances 
the Parisian public is little better 
instructed than our own vulgar 
crowd, which throngs the London 
theatres night after night to see the 
stupidest of burlesques, and admire 
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the postures of Miss Farren. Neither 
the‘ Danischeffs’ nor the ‘ Fourcham- 
boult’ attracts such crowds as does 
the ‘ Petit-Duc,’ a new opéra-bouffe 
or musical folly by Lecocq, the 
great artist who has had the glory 
of originating Madame Angot. Here 
every available corner was crowded 
from the orchestra to the ceiling, 
to see a French representative of 
the class to which Miss Farren be- 
longs, go through a variety of ad- 
ventures a little less absurd but 
scarcely more elevated. Moliére 
himself rarely has such audiences 
as were called together by the 
mingled gifts of MM. Meilhac, 
Halévy, and Lecocq, and the charms 
of Mdlle. Jeanne. 

To see the crowds which attend 
these performances, one would think 
that all Paris must have got into 
the theatres ; but if, instead of going 
to the theatre, you content yourself 
with a walk along the Boulevards, 
you will think it is there that all 
Paris is to be found. Driving 
slowly among a crowd of vehicles 
of all descriptions along the line of 
the Boulevard des Italiens, we feel 
inclined to believe that not a soul 
has been left indoors, but that the 
entire population has surged out 
upon the pavement, or is going 
and coming in carriage and omnibus. 
Not in 1867, when there was the 
same charm of the Exposition with 
ail kinds of added splendour, a new 
king and queen arriving every week, 
to the delight of all beholders, was 
the crowd so dense. Past Tortoni’s 
you might have promenaded steadily 
upon the heads of the people. That 
throng, with all its bourdonnements; 
the glow of the lights everywhere ; 
the gloom all penetrated, like Rem- 
brandt’s pictures, with sudden illu- 
minations; the trees stirring softl 
in the night air; and far above, the 
moon and a few pale stars looking 
down with an air of soft indifference 
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just touched with contempt upon 
all the multitudinous lights, flaring 
in rivalry,—make up the strangest 
picture. This open-air life, with all 
its cheap amusements, the constant 
motion, the monotonous variety, 
the same succession of meandering 


passers-by, the “ chopes,” the sirop, . 


the black coffee, the perpetual cigars 
—heavens! how tedious must it all 
be! how wearisome going on night 
after night, season after season !—or 
is it only the interest of the Eng- 
lish mind that flags, while the ele- 
ment of patience in the French 
mind, so little recognised, so con- 
stantly present, makes the monot- 
ony delightful? We cannot ven- 
ture to decide: but thank heaven 
that it is not our national custom to 
sit out in crowds upon the Boule- 
vards all the evening through, and 
see other crowds passing by. ' 
There is one curious effect, how- 
ever, which presents a point of in- 
terest in the nocturnal walk. All 
about the new Opera, and along one 
line of street close to it, we forget 
which, the electric light in tall 
lamps, and inclosed in a large white 
globe, has taken the place of 
and sheds a kind of ghastly atmo- 
sphere of light all about, a weird 
unnatural illumination, out of har- 
mony with every tone and tint of 
nature, in which the passers-by 
seem to glide like ghosts, each more 
pallid, more woe-begone and miser- 
able, than the other. Never was a 
more painful, unnatural, ghost-like 
light. To turn from it to the warm 
glow of the gas all around is like 
turning from death to life. Gas is 
vulgar prose enough in its ordin 
aspect, but it grows poetical, pos 
kind, a warm and friendly human 
light, by the side of this charnel- 
house phosphorescence, this light of 
Hades, which is the last perfection 
of scientific discovery. Let us thank 
heaven once more that it is as costly 
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as it is unnatural; and that for this 
good reason, if for no other, we are 
likely to be free of it on our side of 
the Channel at least. 

Thus Paris goes on brightening the 
sky all round with the glimmer of 
her lights, filling the air with my- 
riads of voices, the sound of multi- 
tudinous feet, the jar of innumerable 
wheels, Her streets are crowded, 
her hands full, money in her purse, 
hope in her breast. Is this the same 
city that starved in the siege, that 
kept the life in her with loathsome 
morsels, and that rent herself asunder 
after in wild revolt and conflict of 
brother against brother? We are all 
apt to scoff at the return of the old 
gaiety, the smile avd the song that 
come back too soon, as we chose to 
think in our wisdom, to lips that 
had been pinched with misery so 
terrible. How much _ inevitable 
misconception of our neighbours is 
in that commonplace reproach it is 
not necessary to ask, For our 
part, our sympathies are all with 
the brave soul that accepis all 
means of recovery, not with those 
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who sulk’ and pose in conventional 
appropriateness. ‘“ Werena my heart 
licht, I wad dee,” says the old 
singer, with a pathos above all 
complaining. This light heart has 
lifted France out of all her troubles; 
and that must indeed be a dull 
imagination, or a prejudiced mind, 
which will not allow itself to feel a 
thrill of sympathetic pleasure that 
so promptly, so bravely, with such 
full and healthful recovery, the 
nation humiliated has been able 
once more to raise her head with 
all the elasticity, and courage, and 
much of the grace of old. It is a 
triumph over fate, over disaster, over 
the cruel force of arms and exactions 
of conquest, which is exhilarating 
to humanity. All these waves and 
billows have passed over her, but 
have not kept her under, Right or 
wrong as she may be, a country 
still not exemplary any more than 
we are, a mixture of good and evil, 
like everything human, it yet warms 
the heart to see her up again, with 
her head erect, and a heart for any 
fate, 
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Frep was a stray dog whose 
origin and whose name even were 
shrouded in mystery. In 1861 he 
had landed in Yokohama from an 
English tea-clipper, in the company 
of a melancholy traveller. Nobody, 
of course, took any notice of the 
dog at the time, and he, on his 
part, avoided all familiarity with 
strangers, having, apparently, eyes 
and ears only for his master, whom 
he followed everywhere. 

This master, Mr, Alexander Young, 
was a rather mysterious character. 
Nobody knew whence he came or 
whither he was bound. The captain 
of the Georgina had made his ac- 
quaintance in Java, and had given 
him a passage to Japan on very mod- 
erateterms. During the voyage, Alex- 
ander Young—or Sandy, as he was 
commonly called—spoke very little, 
but drank a good deal. The cap- 
tain, who, when at sea, made it a 
rule never to take anything stronger 
than water, was not at all disin- 
clined, when ashore, to indulge in 
an extra bottle or so. In conse- 
quence, he treated the weakness of 
his companion with compassionate 
fellow-feeling, and even felt, on that 
very account, a sort of sympathy for 
him, which showed itself in many 
little kindnesses. Sandy was very 
grateful ; and in his sad, dreamy, blue 
eyes there was a tender and friendly 
expression whenever they rested on 
the rugged, weather-beaten features 
of the captain. 

Fred was Sandy’s constant com- 
panion, and the dog’s nose was 
never many inches distant from his 
master’s heels. 

“Fred is a curious name for a 
dog,” said the captain, one evening ; 
“why did you call him so?” 
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Sandy was silent for fully a min- 
ute, and then answered slowly, 
“Because he was a present from 
my cousin Louisa.” 

The captain was much impressed 
by this unexpected explanation ; but 
as he was himself accustomed to 
clothe his ideas in most enigmatical 
language, he made no doubt that 
Sandy’s reply had some deep hid- 
den meaning; and without gpa. 
ing in indiscreet questions, he made 
many and fruitless efforts to solve 
the problem unaided. From that 
time Sandy rose in his esteem. - 
Neither Sandy nor he ever recurred 
to the subject; but when, at a later 
perio’ the captain was asked why 

r. Young’s dog was called “ Fred,” 
he answered, authoritatively, “ Be- 
cause the dog was a present from 
his cousin Louisa.” 

Fred was a thorough-bred bull- 
terrier, snow-white, with one black 
round spot over his left eye. His 
fore-legs were bowed, his chest was 
broad and powerful, his head wide 
and flat as a frog’s, His jaws were 
armed with a set of short, uneven, 
sharp teeth, which seemed strong 
enough to crunch a bar of iron. 
His eyes were set obliquely in his 
head, Chinese fashion ; nevertheless 
there was an honest and trustworthy 
expression in them, One could see 
that Fred, though he was a danger- 
ous, was not a savage or a wicked 
beast. 

Fred could smile in his grim way, 
if his master showed him a bone 
and said “Smile!” But, as a rule, 
he was as grave and serious as 
Young himself. He was no bully 
or street fighter. Confident in his 
own strength, he looked with cop- 
tempt on the small curs who barked 
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and yelped at him. But if a large 
dog, a worthy adversary, attacked 
him, he fought with mute, {merci- 
less fury. He neither barked nor 
growled on such occasions, but the 
quick deep breathing under which 
his broad chest heaved, betrayed 
his inward fury. His green eyes 
shone like emeralds, and he fast- 
ened his fangs into his enemy with 
such mad violence that it was a 
matter of great difficulty to make 
him loose his hold. 

Daring six months Sandy and 
Fred led a quiet life at Yokohama. 
Sandy was known, it is true, to 
consume in private an incredible 
amount of spirits; but in public, his 
behaviour was unexceptionable, and 
no one had ever seen him intoxi- 
cated. A few days after his ar- 
’ rival, he had bought one of the 

rough ugly little ponies of the 
country. Those wha, for some 
reason or another, strayed from the 
beaten paths usually frequented by 
foreign residents at Yokohama, de- 
elared that they had met Young, 
the pony, and Fred in the most 
unlooked-for places. The lonely 
rider, the horse, and the dog ap- 
peared, they said, equally lost in 
deep reverie. Young smoked; the 
pony, with the reins hanging loose 
on its neck, walked with his head 
down, as though it were studying 
that road of which its master took 
no heed; while Fred followed close 
behind, with his dreamy half-closed 
eyes fixed on the horse’s hoofs. 

oung never addressed anybody, but 
returned every salute politely, and, 
so to speak, gratefully. The Enu- 
ropeans at Yokohama wondered at 
their quiet feilow-exile; and the 
Japanese called him, kitchingay— 
crazy. 

Young rarely remained in town 
when the weather was fine. He 
would leave the settlement in the 
early morning with his two four- 
footed companions, and not return 
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from his ride till dusk. But if it 
rained and blew hard, one might 
be sure to meet him on the bund 
—the street which leads from 
the European quarter to the har- 
bour, On such occasions Sandy, 
with his hands behind his back, 
walked slowly up and down the 
broad road, with Fred at his heels 
as usual; though it was evident 
that the poor drenched animal did 
not share his master’s enjoyment 
of bad weather. At intervals Sandy 
would stop in his walk and watch 
with apparent interest the boister- 
ous sea and the vessels that were 
tossing on it. Whenever this hap- 
ae Fred immediately sat upon 
is haunches and fixed his blinking 
eyes on his master’s countenance, as 
though he were trying to discover 
some indication that he was going 
to exchange the impassable street 
for the comfortable shelter of his 
lodgings. If Young stayed too 
long, Fred would push him gently 
with his nose as if to wake him out 
of his day-dream. Sandy would 
then move on again; but he never 
went home till the storm had abated 
or night had set in. This strange 
aimless walking up and down gave 
him the appearance of a man who 
has missed his railway-train, and 
who, at some strange uninteresting 
station, seeks to while away the 
time till the next departure. 

Young must have brought some 
money with him to Yokohama, for 
he lived on for several weeks with- 
out seeking employment. At the 
end of that time, however, he ad- 
vertised in the ‘Japan Times’ to 
the effect that he had set up in 
business as public accountant, In 
this capacity he soon got some em- 
ployment. He was a steady, con- 
scientious worker, rather slow at 
his work, and evidently not caring 
to earn more than was required for 
his wants. In this way he became 
acquainted with Mr. James Webster, 
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the head of an important American 
firm, who, after employing Young 
on several occasions, at last offered 
him an excellent situation as assist- 
ant bookkeeper in his house, This 
offer Sandy declined with thanks. 

“T do not know how long I may 
remain out here,” he said. “I ex- 

ct letters from home which may 
oblige me to leave at once.” 

Those letters never came, and 
Sandy grew paler and sadder every 
day. One evening he went to call 
on James Webster. A visit from 
Sandy Young was such an unusual 
occurrence that Webster, who, as a 
rule, did not like to be disturbed, 
came forward to greet his visitor. 
But Sandy would not come in; he 
remained at the entrance, leaning 
against the open door. His speech 
and manner were calm and even 
careless ; and Webster was conse- 
quently somewhat surprised to hear 
that he had come to take leave, 

“ Sit down, man,” said Webster, 
“and take a soda-and-brandy and a 
cheroot.” 

“No, thank you,” replied Young. 
“T leave early to-morrow morning ; 
and I have only Just time to get 
my things ready.” 

“So you are really going away {” 
said Webster. “Well, I am sorry 
you would not stay with us. As it 
is, I can only wish you good luck 
and a prosperous voyage.’ 

He held out his hand, which 
Young pressed so warmly that 
Webster looked at him with some 
surprise; and as he looked, it 
seemed to him that there was mois- 
ture in Sandy Young’ 8 eyes. 

“Why won’t you stay!” con- 
tinued Webster, who felt a curious 
interest in the sad, quiet man. 
“ The place I offered you the other 
day is still there.” 

Young remained silent for a few 
moments, Then he shook his head, 
and said, gently, “No, thanks. 
You are very kind, but I had bet- 
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ter go. . . . What should I 
do here? Japan is a fine may 
but it is so very small—always the 
same blue sea, the same white Fusy- 
yama, and the same people riding 
the same horses and followed by 
the same dogs. I am tired of it 
all. . . . You must admit, Mr. 
Webster, that life is not highly 
amusing out here.” 

There was a short pause, after 
which Sandy resumed, but pen 
ing more slowly and in still lower 
tones, “I think there must be a 
typhoon in the air; I feel so weary. 

. I do not think, Mr. Web- 
ster, that you can ever have felt as 
tired as Ido. I thought we were 
gong to have astorm this morning, 
t would perhaps have done me 
good, This has been a very close, 
heavy day. . . . Well, good 
night. I did not like to leave 
Yokohama without bidding . you 
good-bye, and thanking you for all 
your friendliness.” 

He moved away with hesitating 
steps; and when he had gone a 
few paces he turned round and 
waved his hand to Webster, who 
was following him with his eye. 

“T thank you again, Mr. Web- 
ster, ” he repeated, with almost pa- 
thetic earnestness. “I wish you a 
very good night.” And so he dis- 
appeared into the darkness, 

That night a terrific storm burst 
over Yokohama, but it came too 
late to revive poor weary Sandy. 
He was found dead in his bedroom 
the next morning, having hanged 
himself during the night. On the 
table lay a large sheet of paper with 
the following words, written in a 
bold hand, “Please take care of 
Fred.” 

Nothing was found in Sandy’s 
trunk but some shabby clothes and 
a bundle of old letters which had 
evidently been. read over and over 
again, They were without envel- 
opes, dated from Limerick, 1855 
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and 1856, and merely signed, “ Lou- 
isa,” They were examined pyscnen 
in the hope that they might furnis 
some clue to Sandy’s parentage and 
connections; but they were love- 
letters—mere love-letters—and con- 
tained notbing that could interest 
any one but poor Sandy himself. 
There was frequent mention of a 
father and a mother in these let- 
ters, and it was clear that they had 
not been favourable to the lovers ; 
but who this father and mother 
were did not appear. Other persons 
were mentioned, as “Charles,” “ Ed- 
ward,” “Mary,” and “Florence,” 
but their Christian names only were 
given. In the last letters of Octo- 
ber, November, and December 1856, 
there was constant reference to a 
certain Frederick Millner, a friend 
of Sandy’s, whom he had, appa- 
rently, introduced to his cousin and 
lady-love. In the first of these 
letters, Louisa wrote that her mo- 
ther was much pleased with Mr. 
Millner, who was a most agreeable 
and charming companion. In course 
of time Mr, Millner became “ Fred- 
erick Millner,” then “Fred Mill- 
ner,” “ F, M.,” and at last he was 
simply “ Fred.” Fred had accom- 
anied Louisa and her mother to 
Dublin, where they had all been 
much amused, Fred was a capital 
rider, and at the last meet he had 
taken the big stone wall behind 
Hrachan Park, in a style which had 
excited the admiration of all present. 
Fred accompanied Louisa frequently 
on horseback, and she had never 
had such capital riding-lessons as 
from him: he understeod horses 
better than anybody, and that ill- 
tempered “ Blackbird” that Sandy 
had never dared to ride, was as 
gentle as a lamb with Fred. At 
the last athletic sports, got up 
by the officers of the 19th, Fred 
had thrown the hammer farther 
than anybody ; and would certainly 
have won the foot hurdle-race like- 
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wise, if he had not fallen at the last 
hurdle, Fred had a beautiful voice ; 
Fred danced well;—Fred here, 
Fred there, Fred everywhere, In 
the last letter it was said how 
“poor daring Fred, had fallen 
with ‘Blackbird’ at the last 
steeplechase and had broken his 
collar-bone. Yet he did not give 
up the race, and came in third! 
Mother has insisted on his remain- 
ing here to be nursed by us till he 
gets well. He sends his best love, 
and will write as soon as he is 
able.” 

These letters were sealed up and 
deposited in the archives of the 
British consulate at Yokohama, 
Inquiry was made officially at 
Limerick whether a Mr. Alexander 
Young and a Mr. Frederick Mill- 
ner had been known there in 1855 
and 1856. In due course of time 
the reply came, but brought no sat- 
isfactory answer to the questions. 
Alexander Young was quite un- 
known. A young man, called 
Frederick Millner, had lived at 
Limerick at the date mentioned. 
After bringing shame and sorrow to 
the daughter of an honoured family, 
he had left the town in secret and 
had never been heard of since. 

As Alexander Young left no 
property of any value, no further 
inquiries were made, and he was 
soon forgotten. He was buried 
very quietly ; and James* Webster, 
the constable of the English con- 
sulate, and Fred, alone accompanied 
him to the grave. 

After the funeral the dog re- 
turned to Yokohama. For several 
days he searched anxiously for his 
master in his old Jodgings and near 
the new-made grave; but he soon 
became convinced of the fruitless- 
ness of his endeavours, and thence- 
forward he became, as a Californian 
called him, “an institution of 
Yokohama.” 

Sandy’s last wish, “ Please take 
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care of Fred,” was faithfully at- 
tended to, Many of the residents 
of Yokohama showed themselves 
ready to adopt the good dog; but 
Fred did not seem inclined to ac- 
knowledge a new master, and testi- 
fied little gratitude for the caresses 
bestowed on him. He visited first 
one and then another of his numer- 
ous patrons, and did not object to 
accompany any of them in turn 
during a walk or a mde; but no 
one could boast that Fred was his 
dog. His favourite resort was the 
club, where, in the evening, all his 
friends met, and where he usually 
remained till the last guest left. 
Then he took up his quarters for 
the night with one or other of his 
friends ; and hospitality was readily 
extended to him, for he was both 
watchful and well-behaved. 

A year had thus gone by, when 
the Georgina once more arrived 
in Yokohama harbour, The cap- 
tain walking on the bund one day, 
recognised his former passenger 
Fred, and called to the dog. Fred 
snuffed at him deliberately, drooped 
his head, and appeared, for a few 
moments, to meditate profoundly. 
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But suddenly he showed the wildest 
delight, leaped up at the captain 
and licked his hands, barking and 
smiling; then started down the 
street at full speed, and at last 
returned to take his old place at 
the heels of his new master. The 
captain, we have said, was a phil- 
osopher: he accepted the adoption 
as a decree of fate to which he 
bowed submissively. 

One evening, not long after this, 
the captain was attacked by a 
arty of drunken Japanese officers. 
‘red sprang at the. throat of one 
of the assailants and would have 
strangled him, if another of the 
Japanese had not cut him down 
with a stroke of his sword. The 
captain escaped with a slight wound 
and took refuge in the club, from 
whence he soon sallied forth with a 
party of friends to give chase to his 
foes and try to save his dog. But 
his brave friend and defender was 
dead. He was buried in the yard 
of the club-house of Yokohama, 
where a stone, with the inscription, 
“ Fred, 1863,” still marks the place 
where poor Sandy’s faithful com- 
panion lies, 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. 
BY THEODORE MARTIN, 


** Morgens steh ich auf und frage.’’ 


I at morn get up, and ‘‘ Will she 
Come,’’ I ask, ‘‘ to-day ?”’ 

I lie down at eve, and “ Still she 
Cometh not !’’ I say. 


Sleepless, restless, with heart-aching, 
So the night I pass ; 

Dreaming, half asleep, half waking, 
Roam by day, alas ! 





‘* Ich will meine Seele tauchen.’’ 


I wit steep my fainting spirit 
In the lily’s calyx pale ; 

The lily, in tones that stir it, 
A song of my love shall exhale. 


That song shall vibrate and shiver, 
Like the ever-remembered kiss, 

That from her lips on mine did quiver 
In hours of divinest bliss. 





‘“< Und als ich so lange, so lange gesiiumt.” 


Anp as I linger’d so many a day 

Dreaming and roistering far away, 

The time on my love’s heart hung like a load, 

So a wedding-robe for herself she sew’d, 

And for bridegroom within her soft arms she wound 
‘ The biggest young fool that might well be found. 


My love, so gentle, so fair is she, 

That her sweet image keeps haunting me ; 

Her violet eyes, her rosy cheeks, 

They glow and they bloom through the months and weeks. 
Of all my mad follies, the maddest, I wis, 

Was to let through my fingers a love like this. 
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‘¢ Mir triumte wieder der alte Traum.’’ 


Agatn the old dream came back to me ; 
’T'was eve in the May-time vernal, 
We sat there under the linden-tree, 
And vow’d troth-plight eternal. 


Oh, the vowing and vowing o’er and o’er ! 
How we coo, and fondle, and bill, too ! 

To make me remember the vow I swore, 
You bit my hand,—with a will, too. 


O darling, with the eyes of light ! 
O darling, fair and mordent ! 

The vows were all as they should be, quite, 
The bite was a trifle discordant. 


§< Sie haben dir viel erzahlet.”” 


Tuey told thee much, much they invented, 
The charges were many they made ; 

But that which my soul has tormented, 
Well, that they have never said. 


They made a great fuss, and their fretful 
Complaints they envenom’d with gall ; 

They call’d me base, heartless, forgetful, 
And you lent an ear to it all. 


But the very worst thing, the most mulish, 
Of that they knew nothing, not they ; 
The worst thing of all and most foolish 
In my bosom was hidden away. 


‘* Seit die Liebste war entfernt.’’ 


Stnce my love did me beguile, 
I have quite forgot to smile ; 

Stupid jokes I héar and chaff, 
But I cannot, cannot laugh. 


Since the day I lost her, I 

Have to tears, too, said good-bye ; 
Sharp my heart’s pangs are and deep, 
But I cannot, cannot weep. 
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‘* Die Linde blithte, die Nachtigall sang.’’ 


Tue linden blossom’d, the nightingale sung, 

The sun was beaming with smiles of light ; 

Then you kiss’d me, around me your arms you flung 
To your heaving bosom you clasp’d me tight. 


Leaves were falling, the raven croak’d hollow and hoarse, 
The sun was sadden’d, and sick with shade ; 

We said ‘‘ Farewell !’’ like some matter of course 

And you the politest of curtseys made. 


‘* Philister in Sonntagsrécklein.”’ 


Tomroots in their Sunday clothes ramble 
Through wood, and by meadow and dale ; 

They shout, and like young goats gambol, 
And the ‘‘ beauties of Nature’’ hail, ; 


They perceive, with owl-eyes blinking, 
How romantic all round appears ; 

The song of the sparrows they drink in 
With very long asinine ears. 


But over my chamber window 
A pall of the blackest I lay ; 
My ghosts upon me drop in—do 
This in the broad noonday. 


She I loved in the old days appears there 
From the region where dead souls be ; 

She sits down beside me in tears there, 
And my heart it is melted in me. 


- 


‘¢ Hs liegt der heisse Sommer.’ 


"Tis summer, fiery summer 
Upon thy cheeks divine ; 
Tis winter, icy winter 
In that little heart of thine. 


’Twill not be so for ever, 
My own dear love that art ; 
On thy cheek it will be winter, 
And summer in thy heart. 





Translations from Heine. 


‘¢ Mir tréumte von einem Kénigskind.”’ 


I preamt of a monarch’s daughter fair, 
And pale and sad was she ; 

Clasp’d heart to heart we were sitting there 
All under a linden-tree. 


‘* Not for thy father’s throne I pine, 
Nor his sceptre of gold I want ; 

I want not his crown of the diamond shine ; 
Tis for thy sweet self I pant.’’ 


‘* That cannot be !’’ to me she said ; 
** In the grave I am lying low, 

And I only come to thee at dead 
Of night, for I love thee so !’’ 


o 
‘¢ Wenn zwei von einander scheiden.’’ 


Wuen it comes to lovers’ parting, 
Each other’s hands they press, 

And then they fall a-weeping, 
And sigh sighs numberless. 


We wept not, thou and I, ‘love, 

Nor ‘Oh!’ nor ‘* Ah!”’ said we ! 
The tears and sighs came after, 

But alas! they were to be. 


‘« Ach, die Augen sind es wieder.’’ 


Au! those eyes again, that thrill’d me 
Once, and brighten’d all my going ; 
And those lips, that once with sweetness 

Filled my life to overflowing ! 


And that voice, too! But to hear it, 
Once my very soul has faltered ! 
They are still the same I left them— 

I, the wanderer, I am altered. 


With her fair white arms around me 
Clasp’d in passionate devotion, 

Now against my heart I hold her, 
Cold and dead to all emotion. 





Translations from Heine. 
‘* Hat sie sich denn nie getiussert ?’’ 


Has she never, then, given token 

How she takes your vows and sighs ? 
Could you never read requital 

Of your passion in her eyes / 


Through her eyes, friend, could you never 
To he soul an entrance find ? 

Yet you never were a noodle 
In affairs of such ¢ kind. 


‘¢ Wir fuhren allein im dunkeln.”’ 


Aone through the dark we travelled 
All night im the mail, and we 

Were somehow drawn closely together, 
And merry as well could be. 


But when morning broke, we were startled, 
For then we became aware, 

That Love had been travelling with us, 
Without having paid his fare. 


‘* Ks faillt ein Stern herunter.’’ 


A star is falling, falling, 

From the radiant heights above , 
That star, I see it falling, 

It is the star of love. 


Blossoms and leaves without number 
Fall from the apple-tree ; 

The tricksy breezes take them, 
And toy with them fast and free. 


The swan on the mere is singing, 
And to and fro he steers ; 

Faint grows his song and fainter, 
He sinks and he disappears. 


And now ’tis so still and dreary ; 
Nor leaf nor blossom remain ; 
The star into atoms is shivered, 
And hush’d is the swan’s sad strain. 
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THE NEW ROUTES TO INDIA. 


Ir is curious to observe how com- 
merce tends to return into its oldest 
channels. This is especially notice- 
able in the routes to the East. 
Oriental trade has made the for- 
tunes of many cities and the great- 
ness of several States, which, in 
turn, have risen and fallen with its 
shifting currents. When Constan- 
tinople fell into the hands of the 
uncommercial Ottomans, Venice 
rose into wealth and grandeur from 
the European trade with the East, 
which then took its course through 
the Adriatic; and Genoa became 
“the superb” from obtaining a por- 
tion of the same golden gains. Yet 
now the current of European com- 
merce with the East has forsaken 
all of these medieval routes, and, 
by the new agency of railways, 
returns to its old starting-point in 
Roman times—Brindisi. 

Still more remarkable have been 
the changes, and also the return to 
the old routes, in the Asiatic chan- 
nels of communication with India 
and the far East. The route through 
Egypt, which had been closed for 
long centuries, has recently been 
fully re-established; the canal of 
the Pharaohs, by which a navigable 
communication was established be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea, has been vastly surpassed 
by the engineering powers of the 
. present day; and now the other 
and still more ancient route to 
India and the farther East, across 
Syria, bids fair to be likewise 
reopened. This is the most rapid 
and direct route to India; it is 
also the one along which com- 
merce flowed for a far longer time 
than any other. Babylon and 
Nineveh on the east, Tyre and Sidon 
on the west, were its grand em- 


poria; while the beautiful and 
stately ruins of Baalbek and Pal- 
myra show how great was the stream 
of wealth which could thus beautify 
mere halting-places for the cara- 
vans. Alexander the Great—whose 
political as well as military genius 
made him an antitype of the First 
Napoleon—discerned with master- 
ly glance the whole position; and, 


. while renovating Babylon, he found- 


ed Alexandria as the emporium 
for the Egyptian route, and Alex- 
andretta as the western starting- 
point of the Euphrates Valley route, 
where he began the construction of 
a noble seaport, whose quays were 
designed to remedy the harbourless 
condition of the Syrian coast. 

Both of these old routes to the 
East became closed upon the fall 
of the Roman dominion in south- 
western Asia, when the Mohamme- 
dan Arabs from the south, and the 
Seljook Turks from the north, be- 
came masters of Syria and Meso- 
potamia. But Trade is not easil 
baffled; and the commerce with 
India took a new but roundabout 
route—passing from the Indus up 
through Cabul and over the moun- 
tains to the Oxus river and the 
Caspian, thence up the Volga and 
across the narrow watershed to the 
Don, down to the Black Sea and 
Constantinople. Erelong the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks 
closed this route also; and it was 
the arduous and bold-hearted en- 
deavours to find some new route to 
the Indies which led to the cireum- 
navigation of the African continent 
by Vasco da Gama, and the discov- 
ery of the New World by Colum- 
bus. The long and stormy voyage 
by the Cape of Good Hope was a 
poor substitute for the old routes 
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which mankind had followed from 
the earliest times; but it illustrated 
alike the energy of trade and the 
mighty changes which may be pro 
duced in commerce by what we 
now style international politics, 
Christianity, by the Crusades, had 
been brought into bitterest conflict 
with the Mohammedan Powers, and 
many centuries elapsed before the 
old feud was mitigated, not for- 
gotten. But slowly the desirable 
change came, paving the way for 
a reopening of the old and nat- 
ural routes to the East, which has 
been of immense benefit to Eu- 
rope, and especially to the British 
empire. 

It was the imperial necessities of 
Great Britain which first led—as 
they still lead—to the reopening 
of these long-closed overland routes 
to India and the East. If we look 
backward over the last forty years, 
we find that it has been successive 


attacks by Russia upon the Otto- 
man empire which have compelled 
our Government to give attention 


to this important question. In the 
war of 1828-29, when Russia as 
usual attacked Turkey in Asia &s 
well as in Europe, she obtained 
permanent possession of Achalt- 
chik, the strong frontier-fortress of 
Armenia, which has served as a 
valuable basis for her military oper- 
ations in that quarter in the recent 
war, as it had done in the Crimean 
war. In 1829, also, Paskiewitch, who 
then captured both Kars and Erze- 
roum, was known to have formed a 
plan for pushing southwards to the 
navigable portion of the Euphrates, 
and then, by means of rafts, easily 
constructable from the adjoining 
forests, to descend the river and 
plant the standard of the Czar upon 
the Persian Gulf, whereby he would 
have accomplished one of the grand 
objects which Muscovite ambition 
had long before marked out for ul- 
timate attainment. It was then, 
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for the first time, that the British 
Government, under the premiership 
of the Duke of Wellington, saw 
the advantage, if not necessity, of 
strengthening our position in that 
region, while at the same time ob- 
taining a shorter route to India 
than the long sea-voyage round the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The question, then, was the navi- 
gability of the Euphrates. In an- 
cient times the vast armies of As- 
syria and Babylon had been trans- 
ported to and fro along that natural 
water-way ; and Herodotus tells of 
the huge barges in which the pro- 
duce of Armenia was regularly 
floated down to Babylon. In Roman 
times both Trajan and Julian, an- 
ticipating Paskiewitch’s plan, had 
constructed fleets from the forests on 
the mountains of Nisibis, and thence 
sailed down the “great river” with- 
out impediment. And in times 
much less remote—in the fifteenth 
century—English merchants (among 
others) had embarked their mer- 
chandise on the Euphrates at Bir, 
at the foot of the mountains, and 
conveyed their goods safely to the 
markets of Bagdad and the further 
East. Commissioned by our Gov- 
ernment, Colonel Chesney in 1830 
successfully explored the course of 
the river, and found it navigable as 
of old. But the Reform agitation 
commenced at home; there was a 
change of Ministry; “ Peace, Re- 
trenchment, and Reform” was the 
programme of the day; and so the 
Euphrates route dropped out of 
sight. 
A few years afterwards, in 1834, 
thanks to the exertions of Wag- 
horn, an overland route to India 
was opened through Egypt. Some 
twenty years afterwards the route 
was greatly improved by the con- 
struction of the railway from Cairo 
across the desert to Suez; and final- 
ly the magnificent project of M. 
Lesseps was accomplished, and a 
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navigable route through Egypt was 
opened by the Suez Canal. 
Meanwhile the Crimean war had 
drawn attention anew to the Enu- 
phrates Valley route. In June 
1857 a deputation waited upon 
Lord Palmerston urging the import- 
ance of opening this route to India, 
and counselling the Government to 
directly support the project, finan- 
cially as well as politically. A 
railway was indispensable to connect 
the Syrian coast with the Euphrates ; 


but whether the railway was to be © 


carried the whole way to the Persian 
Gulf, or whether (at least at first) a 
steam flotilia was to be established 
on the Euphrates, was left an open 
point. The deputation consisted of 
leading men of both parties in the 
State, and of all classes of the com- 
munity, the commercial classes being 
numerously represented. In the 


list of those present we find the 
names of the late Lord Mayo, of 
Lords Shaftesbury, Carlingford, and 


Dufferin, of Lords Carnarvon, Elcho, 
Stanley (now Lord Derby), and 
others. But again the movement 
died out, without any result; and 
by-and-by the perfecting of the 
Egyptian route, by the construction 
of the Suez Canal, appeared to meet 
all the requirements of our com- 
merce, if not also of our empire. 
This satisfaction or apathy, how- 
ever, was short-lived. And again 
it was Russian ambition and en- 
croachment in the East which awoke 
public sentiment in this country to 
the importance of the Syrian route 
to our Eastern dominions. When 
the Treaty of Paris was concluded 
in 1856, it is recorded by Earl 
Russel in his “ Recollections” that 
Lord Palmerston expressed his 
opinion that the Treaty might last 
for fourteen years, The prediction 
was exactly verified by events. In 
1870, Prussia, after securing herself 
against Austria and other Powers 
by making an alliance with the 
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Czar, invaded and thoroughly de- 
stroyed the military power of France; 
and before the year was ended Rus- 
sia claimed her reward, The West- 
ern Alliance, which had curbed 
Muscovite aggression in the Crimean 
war, was broken up: France was 
vanquished, Italy was helpless, and 
Great Britain was under the premier- 
ship of a Minister who rushed into 
print to proclaim that England’s re- 
sponsibilities had become greater 
than her powers, and that the true 

olicy for his country was to seclude 
itself behind “the silver streak of 
sea” which providentially isolated 
us from the Continent and its 
affairs, The Russian Government, 
which never misses an opportunity, 
and boldly makes the fullest use of 
every advantage, profiting by the 
paralysis of its old antagonists, pro- 
claimed that it repudiated the Black 
Sea clause of the Treaty of Paris. 
Nor did it stop there. Immediately 
afterwards, Russia commenced a 
great military advance in Central 
Asia, eastwards and southwards, in 
the direction of our Indian posses- 
sions. This advance was commenced 
under the pretext of merely check- 
ing the depredations of the adjoin- 
ing tribes; but it created so much 
uneasiness in England and India, 
that the Gladstone Cabinet, waking 
up from its apathy to imperial 
affairs, remonstrated with the Rus- 
sian Government, and an “ under 
standing” was come to; by which 
the Russian Government engaged 
to make no new annexation of ter- 
ritory in that quarter, and to with- 
draw her forces .as soon as the 
Khivans had promised to be peace- 
able neighbours. ‘Punch,’ which 
cleverly mirrors the sentiments 
of the hour, had a self-compla- 
cent cartoon representing a Cos- 
sack horseman approaching Khiva, 
but drawing back when he sees 
a British soldier standing on 
guard on the ramparts, That 
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was all. Russia annexed Khiva 
and Bokhara, and has brought her 
frontier down to the line of the 
Oxus. 

These events, for a third time, 
and from exactly the same cause as 
on the previous occasions, directed 
attention in this country to the 
improvement of our communications 
with India by means of the Eu- 
phrates Valley route. In 1872, on 
the motion not of the Gladstone 
dovernment but of a private mem- 
ber, the House of Commons ap- 
pointed a Select Committee “to 
examine and report upon the whole 
subject of railway communication 
between the Mediterranean, the 
Black Sea, and the Persian Gulf.” 
By this time, the advantage of hav- 
ing a railway across the whole dis- 
tance had become universally recog- 
nised, What was wanted was the 
most rapid and efficient. mode of 
transit to the Persian Gulf; and 
this could not be attained by em- 
ploying water-carriage in the re- 
stricted form of river-navigation. 
The development of the navigation 
of the Euphrates will naturally 
come in connection with a railway 
to that river from the Syrian coast ; 
but in 1872, as at present, the 
question was one of complete rail- 
way communication between the 
Levant and the Persian Gulf, The 
Select Committee, of which the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was Chairman, made a most careful, 
and, in the circumstances of that 
time, an exhaustive investigation. 
Among the witnesses “ whose evi- 
dence tended most strongly to sup- 
port the policy of incurring the 
cost or risk of a national guarantee” 
for the undertaking, the Committee 
mention Viscount Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, Lord Strathnairn, Sir H. 
Bartle Frere, Sir Donald Macleod, 
Mr. Laing, Colonel Sir H. Green, 
Colonel Malcolm Green, Captain 
Tyler, R.E., Mr. W. G. Palgrave, 
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and others. There were no direct 
opponents of the project, but the 
Committee state that among those 
who “suggest considerations tend- 
ing to throw doubt on the pro- 
priety of such an expenditure” (i.e., 
a national guarantee), were Lord 
Sandhurst, Sir H, Rawlinson, and 
Major Champain. 

The Committee begin by stating 
that in their Report they exclude 
from consideration all proposed rail- 
way routes to India save those 
Mediterranean to the 
Persian Gulf. “It seemed to them 
that they would most properly dis- 
charge their functions by confining 
their attention to the question of 
establishing a route to the Persian 
Gulf from some port on the Medi- 
terranean to which British ships 
could at all times have easy and un- 
controlled access, and which would 
be likely to be available, whenever 
required, for the transmission of 
troops and mails, as well as passen- 
gers and goods, to India.” This 
was a most proper decision at the 
time; but of the excluded routes, 
one atleast has acquired new im- 
portance from the virtual protec- 
torate which Great Britain has 
assumed over Asia Minor. This 
route would consist of a railway 
from the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, across the interior of 
Asia Minor, passing not far south 
of the newly-extended frontier of 
Russia at Erzeroum, and thence 
down the course of the Euphrates 
to the Syrian plains, where it would 
follow the eastern bank of the Eu- 


‘phrates (running between that river 


and the Tigris) down to the Persian 
Gulf. This Asiatic route would be 
in direct connection with the at 
present uncompleted railway-line 
running through Central Europe by 
Frankfort and Vienna, down the 
valley of the Danube, and thence 
by Sophia to Constantinople. As 
a passenger-route, it would be the 
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shortest and quickest from England 
to the Persian Gulf; but the Euro- 
pean portion of the route would, of 
course, be of no use as a means of 
military or imperial communication 
between this country and our Indian 
empire. On the other hand, the 
Asiatic portion of the route will 
henceforth receive the attention 
which it deserves as a means of 
supporting the position which we 
have assumed in Asia Minor. 

Another overland route to India, 
which merely requires to be men- 
tioned here, is one which would be 
a reopening of the old route which, 
as we have stated, was followed by 
the Indian trade, when the still 
older routes through Syria and 
Egypt became closed by the rise of 
the Arabian dominion under the 
successors of Mahomet,—namely, 
the route from the Indus by Cabul 
to the valley of the Oxus, and thence 
to meet the Russian railways, which 
have already reached the frontiers 
of Persia. Two years ago M. de 
Iesseps found a new field for his 
energies by preparing and submit- 
ting to the Czar a railway project 
for this purpose, J3ut it is entirely 
a Russian route, and its construction 
(and we do not doubt it will be 
constructed ultimately) would only 
render more imperative the con- 
struction of thoroughly British lines 
of communication with India, like 
that across Syria. 

Many years have passed since we 
called attention to the important 
réle which Syria was destined to 
play in the foreign policy of our 
country, and the advantage to Eng- 
land of establishing an efficient 
line of communication through 
that region with India. At that 
time (1857) the Suez Canal was 
still only a magnificent conception ; 
but we maintained that, even if 
the canal were made, it would be 
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wise to establish the Syrian route, 
both as an alternative, and as the 
superior one for our imperial iv- 
terests, “ In any case,” we said, “ it 
is a good thing to have two strings 
to our bow. The Syrian route 
would not only give us two strings 
to our bow, but the Syrian string 
would be the better of the two. It 
is a shorter and would be a much 
quicker route to India than by 
Egypt; and it would not only give 
us a double route to the East, but it 
would, at the same time, strengthen 
British interests in one of the most 
important strategical points of the 
globe, towards which Russia is al- 
ready directing her steps.” * This 
view of the case was taken by the 
Select Committee of 1872. Rela- 
tive to the advantage of having an 
alternative route, they say : “ Near- 
ly all the witnesses concur as to the 
importance of having a second or 
alternative route, available in case 
of the first being impeded, or in 
case of an emergency arising which 
might call for the rapid despatch of 
troops, especially if they were want- 
ed in the north-west of India”— 
the quarter where alone any trou- 
bles or foreign attack upon India 
can arise. And as to the superior- 
ity of the Syrian route, they say: 
“There can be no doubt that a 
route by way of the Persian Gulf 
and Kurrachee will afford means of 
communication between England 
and the Punjaub and north-west 
frontier of British India superior 
to those afforded by the way of 
Suez and Bombay.” 

If these opinions were correct 
in 1872, how much stronger must 
be the case now, when Russia has 
annexed Khiva and Bokhara, and 
is mustering her battalions on the 
line of the Oxus, while successfully 
intriguing with the Ameer of Ca- 
bul? Nay, more, when she has 





*See “The Syrian Route to the East,” Maga, October 1857, vol. lxxxii., p. 510. 
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obtained possession of Kars, Arda- 
han, and Batoum—the fortresses of 
Armenia, and the military gates of 
Asia Minor,—and now, from the 
heights of the Soghanli-Dagh range, 
looks down upon Erzeroum and 
the head-waters of the Euphrates ? 
In 1872 Russia had given a solemn 
pledge to our Government not to 
make any further annexations in 
Upper Asia; and under these cir- 
cumstances, as well as from the 
customary Parliamentary reticence, 
the Committee evidently desired to 


abstain from making reference to 


the movements or policy of that 
Power as a reason for improving 
our communications with the East. 
Nevertheless, the report contains 
the following simple but highly 
suggestive statement: “The Rus- 
sian system of railways is nearly 
completed as far as Tiflis, and may 
shortly be expected to reach Reched, 
on the Russo-Persian frontier. It 
is surmised,” the Committee add, 
“that this system also might, at 
a future time, be extended to the 
Persian Gulf, which would then be 
brought into communication with 
the Black Sea at Poti.” Poti, 
hitherto the terminus of the Asiatic 
railway-system of Russia on the 
Black Sea, is a mere roadstead, 
which no expenditure could con- 
vert into a safe anchorage. But 
what would the Committee of 1872 
have said if the fine harbour of 
Batoum (for a fine and safe harbour 
it is) had then been in the posses- 
sion of Russia,—as unfortunately 
it is now? 

* After recommending the estab- 
lishment of an alternative route to 
India and the East, and approving 
the Syrian route as superior to that 
throagh Egypt for safeguarding our 
Indian empire, the Committee re- 
port that “they think it probable 
that the sum of £10,000,000 would 
be amply sufficient” for the pur- 
pose; and that “the advantages 
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which the country might expect to 
gain from this possible expenditure 
are, principally, those to be derived 
from the more rapid transmission of 
mails [the saving of distance, ac- 
cording to Captain Tyler, being 723 
miles], and from the possession of 
an alternative and more rapid ronte 
for the conveyance of troops; also 
from the great commercial advan- 
tages, both to India and England, 
which the opening up of the route 
would confer ; and that it 
may fairly be expected that in pro- 
cess of time traffic enough for the 
support of both routes would de- 
velop itself.” The commercial* ad- 
vantages of the Syrian route would 
be much greater than is at present 
apparent. Mesopotamia is one of 
the most favourably situated and 
naturally productive countries of 
the world. Within its -narrow 
limits arose two of the wealthiest 
and most powerful of the ancient 
empires—those of Babylon and 
Nineveh; subsequently it became 
the seat of the Persian empire ; and 
after both Babylon and Nineveh 
had disappeared, Seleucia under 
the Greeks, and Baghdad under the 
Arabians, arose in succession, to 
testify to the marvellous natural 
and political advantages of the 
region. Wasted by centuries of 
war—invaded in turn by all the 
mighty but ruthless and devastat- 
ing conquerors of Asia—the region 
is now little better than a desert,— 
but a desert of man’s, not of nature’s 
making, and only awaiting the res- 
toration of ,the irrigating canals 
which once spread over its surface, 
to spring into renewed fertility ; 
while the modern agencies of rail- 
ways and steam- navigation will 
give it advantages far beyond those 
which the country enjoyed in the 
palmiest days of its ancient wealth 
and grandeur. “The British states- 
man who may, by opening up this 
new route, call Mesopotamia into 
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re-existence, will achieve not only 
a triumph for his country’s inter- 
ests, but an immediate good to the 
world at large. What is the great 
commercial phenomenon of the times 
but that Consumption is fast over- 
taking Production, and that the 
products of the soil cannot be had 
in sufficient abundance for the 
wants of mankind? We can aug- 
ment rapidly, and to any extent, 
the machinery of manufacturing 
calico, grinding corn, or crushing 
sugar; but the great problem of 
the day is, Where to get the raw 
material in sufficient quantity (or 
cheapness), Europe must call new 
regions into cultivation to produce 
the requisite supplies; and Meso- 
potamia will be one of those re- 
gions.” * Accordingly there was 
good ground for the expectation ex- 
pressed in the Report of the Select 
Committee (which was drawn up 
by the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer), that traffic enough will 
develop itself for the support fof 
this route, as well as for that 
through Egypt. The Suez Canal 
is already a good paying property: 
in course of time the Syrian Rail- 
way will be not less successful. 

The geographical features of the 
Syrian route present no serious ob- 
stacles to the construction of a rail- 
way across it, from the Levant to 
the Persian Gulf. Indeed, once the 
narrow - coast-range is passed, the 
remaining 800 miles or thereabout 
are as flat and otherwise favourable 
for the construction of a railway as 
can be desired. As the Committee 
reported, the country can be crossed 
not merely by one but by several 
routes. The Committee also re- 
ported that there would be no 
serious difficulty in finding or estab- 
lishing more than one seaport on 
the Syrian coast, as the western 
terminus of the railway; while the 
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port of Grane (or Al-Koweit), situ- 
ated on the deep water of the 
Persian Gulf, appears to be unani- 
mously approved as the eastern 
terminus. The Committee mention 
both Alexandretta and Tripoli as 
ports that may be selected on the 
Syrian coast, while a more recent 
project prefers St. Jean d’Acre 
and the Bay of Carmel, This 
latter is the most southerly of the 
possible roates, not only owing to 
a want of natural harbours, but also 
because the Dead Sea prevents a 
railway being constructed further 
to the south. 

Supposing this route from the 
Bay of Carmel were selected, the 
railway would run inland over the 
Plain of Esdraelon, and no en- 
gineering difficulties of any kind 
would be encountered until it 
entered the hill-country of Galilee. 
The deep ravine of the Jordan 
would thereafter have to be crossed, 
and then the uplands of Bashan 
and Moab; after which the railway 
would pass through the level region 
of what is called “the Desert,” fol- 
lowing one of the oldest trading 
routes of the world—by Palmyra— 
to the Persian Gulf. If Tripoli 
were sclected as the western start- 
ing-point—still more, if it started 
from Tyre, as recommended by Cap- 
tain Burton—then the railway would 
follow through its entire course the 
most ancient route of the caravans, 
over the parallel ranges of the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, with 
Baalbek lying as a_halting-point 
between, in the fertile valley of the 
Bekaa; and thence passing by Da- 
mascus into the Desert, vid Palmy- 
ra to the Euphrates. Both of these 
routes are shorter than the northern 
one from Alexandretta, which has 
hitherto engaged by far the largest 
share of public attention; and both 
of them possess an important (but, 





* See “ The Syrian Route to the East,” Maga, October 1857, vol. Ixxxii., p. 514. 
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as we shall show, one-sided) ad- 
vantage in being secluded by the 
Desert from attack alike from the 
north and east—a seclusion which, 
in the case of the most southerly 
route, is absolutely perfect over at 
least five-sixths of its course. 
Within the last few weeks, the 
Port Carmel route has been strong- 
ly advocated by Mr. Dalrymple, 
F.R.G.S.* He maintains that the 
whole journey from Port Carmel 
to the Persian Gulf could be tra- 
versed by railway in twenty-four 
hours, and that this route would 
make a saving of seven days upon 
the Suez Canal route. Mr. Dal- 
rymple says that “troops could be 
shipped at the ports of the British 
Channel on the first of “a month, 
on the 20th could be paraded at 
Bombay,’and, in an emergency, by 
landing at Kurrachee instead of 
Bombay, could be drawn up in 
order of battle at Peshawar within 
the month.” Then, referring to the 
fact that this route would be cov- 
ered on the north’and east by the 
Syrian Desert, he claims superiority 
for it over the Alexandretta route 
on the ground that the northern 
route would be exposed, falong its 
whole left flank from sea to sea, to 
attack by the same great military 
Power whose descent upon our Pun- 
jaub frontier has to be guarded 
against. This, no doubt, is an im- 
portant advantage ; and if our {only 
object were to obtain a secure pas- 
sage for our troops and commerce 
from the Levant to the Persian 
Gulf, it might be a decisive one. 
But what is wanted is not only a 
short passage across Syria, but a 
means of efficiently defending that 
important region against attack ; and 
it is obvious that the very seclusion 
of this route, behind the Syrian 
Desert, would destroy the useful- 
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ness of the railway as a basis of 
military operations. If we are to 
defend Syria and Mesopotamia from 
Northern attack,’ the* railway must 
enable us to muster our troops 
on the plains of Antioch and 
Aleppo, as well as at every point 
in Mesopotamia. For such a pur- 
pose, the route from Alexand- 
retta direct to the Euphrates, and 
thence southward through the en- 
tire length of Mesopotamia, appears 
to be the best, if not the only ade- 
quate one. 

The Alexandretta route was the 
one preferred by the Committee of 
1872. At that time little was known 
with exactitude of the two other 
and southerly routes; and even now 
the greater part of their course re- 
mains unsurveyed. The Alexan- 
dretta route, on the other hand, has 
been surveyed by several engineers, 
It starts from the north-eastern 
angle of the Levant, where the 
coast-range is pierced by the 
Orontes river, and whence also 
there is the shortest and most 
direct route to the Euphrates. In 
this angle of the coast lies the 
of Alexandretta, at present the 

est in Syria, and the site fof the 
ancient harbour of Seleucia; and 
also, six miles eastward of Seleucia, 
and three miles south of the. mouth 
of the Orontes river, there is a creek 
in the Bay of Antioch which is 
highly spoken of as a maritime ter- 
minus or starting-point for the rail- 
way. As no stream flows into it, 
it cannot be silted up by alluvial 
deposits, From this angle of the 
coast the railway will penetrate the 
mountains either by the historically 
famous Pass of Beilan or by the 
narrow valley and gorges of the 
Orontes river; and at twenty miles 
from the sea, measured as the crow 
flies, the railway will reach the 





* The Syrian Great Eastern Railway to India, by an entirely new Route. By 
G. E. Dalrymple, F.R.G.8. London: W. Skeffington & Son. 
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iain of Antioch, at which ‘point 
all engineering difficulties cease, 
Traversing the plain of Antioch 
for thirty miles, through a most 
fertile country, the line will then 
ascend by an almost  insensible 
slope to the table-land on which 
stands the city of Aleppo, sixty 
miles in direct course from the sea; 
and thence, over some forty miles of 
hard and flat surface, to the banks 
of the Euphrates, at a point where 
the river is usually navigable. 

It is at this point that the most 
important question arises, and has 
now to be decided. The Committee 
of 1872 raised the question as a 
very important one, but left it en- 
tirely open for future consideration. 
As already said, under the circum- 
stances of that time, the Committee 
thought it sufficient for them to 
deal only with the routes between 
the Levant and the Persian Gulf, 
excluding from their investigations 
the proposed railway through Asia 
Minor, the construction of which, 
as they state, was then contem- 
see by the Turkish Government. 

evertheless,they pointed out that 
the construction of this line—viz., 
from Constantinople through Asia 
Minor to Mesopotamia — would 
have a most important influence in 
determining the course of the Alex- 
andretta railway from the point 
where it reached the Euphrates, 
Under any circumstances, they said, 
it was a question whether the rail- 
way should follow the right bank 
of the Euphrates in its long course 
to the Gulf, or whether it should 
cross the river, and thence take its 
southern course down the; Doab,” 
or long and narrow strip of terri- 
tory lying between the Tigris and 
Euphrates. The Committee took it 
for granted that a railway coming 
from Asia Minor would take this 
latter course; and they suggested 
that, if such a line were to be con- 
structed, it might be desirable that 
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the railway from Alexandretta 
should cross the Euphrates and 
join it. Their remarks on the sub- 
ject are as follows :-— 


‘‘Tt has been stated to the Com- 
mittee that the Turkish Government 
has it in contemplation to extend the 
line of railway now in course of 
construction from Scutari (on the 
Bosphorus) towards Baghdad, thereby 
connecting Constantinople and the Black 
Sea with the valley of the Tigris, whence 
the line might be continued to the 
Persian Gulf. . . The Committee 
are disposed to prefer Alexandretta to 
Tripoli as the point of departure, even 
for a line down the right bank of the 
Euphrates; while there can be no 
doubt of the superiority of the former 
terminus should a line down the 
Tigris be preferred, or should it be 
thought desirable to connect the new 
line with the projected Turkish sys- 
tem. ... e Euphrates route is 
considerably the shorter, would be the 
cheaper to make, and, assuming an 
equal rate of speed, would afford the 
ane passage for persons, troops, or 
mails —s between England and 
India. The Tigris route might attract 
the larger amount of traffic, and also 
would connect itself better with the 
projected Turkish system.” 


This part of the question has 
now risen into an almost paramount 
importance. Indeed the whole sub- 
ject of an overland railway route to 
India, through South-western Asia, 
has vastly widened since 1872; and 
the project of an Anatolian railway, 
which the Committee of 1872 ex- 
cluded from their investigation as 
lying beyond the sphere of British 
interests, has acquired an import- 
ance in the imperial policy of our 
country which can hardly be over- 
rated. Russia is now in possession 
of all the fortified gates of Asia 
Minor. Kars, Ardahan, and Ba- 
toum, which covered the narrow 
Turkish frontier that alone was 
exposed to attack, now in turn pro- 
tect the Russian frontier, and sup- 
ply a new and formidable vantage- 
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ground and basis of military opera- 
tions for any farther attack which 
Russia may direct against the re- 
maining Ottoman territory in Asia. 
Also, they are hardly less formi- 
dable against Persia, which State 
has now more than ever, by these 
Russian conquests, become impotent 
to resist the will and policy of the 
Czar. The Committee of 1872 re- 
ported, as a surmise, that the Rus- 
sian railway system, which then 
had reached the frontier of Persia, 
“might at a future time be extend- 
.ed to the Gulf;” and certainly the 
Persian Government is in no position 
to oppose a demand from St. Peters- 
burg to allow the railway line to 
be carried southwards through the 
territory of the Shah. Indeed, 
while we write, intelligence comes 
from Tiflis to the effect that “the 
Russian Legation at Teheran is 
most zealously promoting the con- 
struction of a railway from Tiflis to 
the Persian capital: if required, the 


undertaking will be carried out en- 


tirely with Russian capital.” So 
much for the Muscovite line of ad- 
vance to the Gulf through Persia. 
And in Asia Minor, as already said, 
Russia has already got possession 
of the gates, and at present not a 
single fortress exists between her 
new frontier and the Mesopotamian 
plains. The only fortified town or 
city between Kars and the Persian 
Gulf is Erzeroum,—a place fortified, 
it is true, as any city may be forti- 
fied, but not specially favourable 
for defence, and disqualified by its 
large population from resisting the 
effects of a blockade. 

To prevent the accomplishment 
of this final, and to our empire 
fatal, advance of Russia over South- 
western Asia, England has assumed 
a military and also a civilising and 
reorganising protectorate over Asia 
Minor. The Liberal party, with 
some honourable exceptions, cen- 
sures this act of the Government as 
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a needless and culpable assumption 
of “new responsibilities” for the 
empire. There is no new respon- 
sibility. The responsibility of stop- 
ping the advance of Russia over 
Southern Asia already existed: the 
Government have simply acknow- 
ledged and proclaimed it. There 
was really no choice: it was a 
necessity. And the administrative 
protectorate, so far as it has been 
assumed, is a requisite for efficiently 
maintaining the military protecto- 
rate, while at the same time doing 
a civilising work which would be 
an honour to any State, and a ben- 
efit to the world at large. Our 
“ humanitarians,” who under the 
plea of civilisation have rejoiced to 
see the despotic and devastating 
rule of Russia extended by force of 
arms, and amid the horrors of war, 
over Bulgaria, ought to have been 
foremost in applauding a peaceful 
extension of the rule or influence 
of free England over any part of 
the Mohammedan world,—not least 
over a long-neglected but formerly 
great and flourishing region like 
Anatolia. And if the task be 
arduous as well as beneficent, these 
apostles of humanity ought to have 
rallied all the more in support of 
the Government which had _ the 
courage to undertake it. 

This protectorate, alike in its 
military and in its civilising char- 
acter, will necessarily draw atten- 
tion to the project of a railway 
through Asia Minor to Mesopota- 
mia. Railways nowadays excel 
and supplant all other modes of 
traffic and locomotion. Even Rus- 
sia, although weak in money-power, 
carries railways into all parts of 
her empire; and to say that ere 
long there will be a railway through 
Asia Minor is the statement of a 
certainty, rather than a conjectural 
= The only question is, 

hen and by whom is it to be con- 
structed? A railway is indispens- 
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able to develop the natural re- 
sources, as well as to establish 
order and organisation throughout 
that region. It would also be very 
valuable externally, in connection 
with the Eastern trade of Europe. 
The greater part of the trade 
which passes through the Black 
Sea is now at the mercy of 
Russia; and Russia, by prohibit- 
ory tariffs, excludes all merchan- 
dise which in any way competes 
with her own. With Russia, liter- 
ally, “ commerce follows the flag.” 
Wherever she goes, wherever her 
frontiers advance, even in the 
depths of Central Asia, she ex- 
cludes competing foreign goods— 
and these are mainly British goods. 
Now that she has acquired Batoum, 
a short line connecting that val- 
uable seaport with the Poti-Tiflis 
railway will, by offering a better 
route, divert the traffic from the 
roundabout and mountainous route 
from Trebizonde by Erzeroum to 
Persia; and, still more important, 
will monopolise the commerce from 
Persia and Upper Asia with the 
Black Sea. On the other hand, a 
railway from the Bosphorus through 
Asia Minor would not only meet all 
the requirements of commerce, but 
would be highly advantageous as a 
means of military operations and 
defence. Even the original route 
for this railway, as planned by the 
Turkish Government, ran near to 
Erzeroum (now become the frontier- 
post of the new protectorate) ; and, 
if constructed under the altered cir- 
cumstances, the railway will doubt- 
less be made specially available for a 
rapid concentration of troops at all 
the points likely to be menaced. 

In deciding upon the new routes 
to the East, political and military 
considerations must take the first 
place. Obviously so, because if our 
political and military position be 
not maintained, there will be no 
commercial interests for us to guard. 


Ever since the question of new 
routes to India was first raised, the 
interests of our imperial policy have 
given the prime impetus to such 
projects. Step by step, since then, 

ussia has continued her southward 
advance; and now more than ever 
it is our imperial policy, the in- 
terests of our vast Eastern empire, 
which are at stake in South-western 
Asia. All the great battles which 
have decided the empire of the 
East—from Cyrus and Cresus to 
Alexander the Great, Omar, Bajazet, 
and Tamerlane—have been fought 
in the region between the Black 
Sea and the Persian Gulf. England 
aud Russia are now the two great 
rivals for Eastern dominion; and if 
Russia continue to advance, it is 
in South-western Asia that the de- 
cisive contest will have to be fought. 
The fate of India would be decid- 
ed in the valley of the Euphrates, 
On our Affghan frontier, the two 
Powers are still widely apart ; more- 
over, among the mountains and 
deserts in that quarter a contest 
may long be waged without a de- 
cisive result. The greatest victory 
there would be robbed of full suc- 
cess owing to the distance of each 
army from its seat of power. There 
would be time to muster a new 
army on the frontier before the con- 
quering host approached. On the 


‘ other hand, in South-western Asia, 


one great victory there might now, 
as in past times, determine the con- 
test for Eastern supremacy. 

A “neutral zone” is merely a 
temporary arrangement—a device 
to stave off a conflict—and through - 
which the stronger or more ambi- 
tious Power creeps forward, stealth- 
ily or audaciously, according to its 
opportunities, Butin Western Asia 
there is no neutral zone, England 
and Russia stand face to face. True, 
there is ample room enough in 
Asia for both Powers. But a con- 
quering Power is not willing to 
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stop till compelled, either by inter- 
nal weakness or by external con- 
straint. An aggressive and ruth- 
lessly absorbing Power like Russia, 
will not stop in her career of con- 
quest until the costs of trying to go 
further are found to outweigh the 
success to be hoped for. The nat- 
ural limit of Russian dominiop in 
Asia is the Caucasus and the Oxus 
river. But she has overpassed the 
one, and seems about to overpass 
the other. In the Crimean war 
the Western Powers had an oppor- 
tunity of checking Russia at the 
Caucasus, and of opposing a lofty 
mountain-range and a race of war- 
like mountaineers to her advance 
upon Southern Asia. Perhaps it 
may be said by the next generation 
that we have missed another such 
opportunity during the recent war. 
Anyhow, Russia has now acquired 
a new and formidable vantage- 
ground, both naval and military, in 
that quarter; and it is a sanguine 
hope to expect that she will be con- 
tent with these conquests, and settle 
down as a peaceful and civilising 
Power in Asia, before she has tried 
conclusions with the great Power 
which alone stands between her and 
the coveted dominion of the East. 
Certainly Russia shows no signs of 
such quiescence, She is securing— 
probably has already secured—the 
fords and crossing- points on the 
Oxus, and has assembled an ex- 
peditionary army in that quarter, 
organised in three separate columns, 
of the movements of which we are 
at present in the dark. Meanwhile, 
a Russian envoy, escorted by a 
body of Cossack and Tartar cavalry, 
has made his appearance at Cabul 
to negotiate against us with the 
Ameer. Strange to say, no one 
knew of the coming of this envoy, 
or of the long march of his cavalry- 
escort from the banks of the Oxus, 
We do not even know whether he 
came by Merv and Herat, or over 
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the Hindoo-Koosh at the Bameean 
Pass. Surely this undiscovered 
march should be a warning to our 
Indian Government, both as regards 
diplomacy and military movements, 

The British protectorate over 
Asia Minor comes not a day too 
soon. It is meant to avert war, if 
that be possible. It is a distinct 
and official warning to Russia that 
if she continue her career of ambi- 
tious aggression in that quarter, she 
must count upon the opposition of 
England. If Russia desire, for the 
future, only to play the part of a 
civilising Power in Asia—-if she be 
willing to act as a friendly neigh- 
bour with England in the East,— 
she will accept this warning; and 
assuredly, with a region larger than 
all Europe before Ler in Northern 
and Central Asia, she will have 
ample scope alike for her “earth 
hunger” or greed of territory, and 
for her civilising ambition, without 
advancing into the southern region 
of the continent. But if she is not 
yet content—if she be still deter- 
mined to push forward to the Persian 
Gulf and the Indian Ocean, and to . 
brook no compeer in Asiatic do- 
minion,—then the protectorate, if 
rightly employed, will be the shield 
by which England will guard her 
Eastern empire against the Musco- 
vite onset. Once that shield has 
been proved efficient, and when 
Russia has found that the British 
bulwark cannot be broken down, 
then she will become content that 
British power should dominate over 
Southern Asia as Muscovite power 
dominates over the northern and 
central regions of the continent. 
For the present, there is a period of 
crisis, and England must stand on 
guard. 

As long as the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles are open to our navy, 
the British protectorate over Asia 
Minor ought to be one which 
British arms can successfully de- 
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fend. There, too, is one of the 
finest recruiting-grounds in the 
world,—open to England, if she 
maintain this protectorate, but 
open to Russia should we recede. 
Should Russia be allowed to ad- 
vance intuv Asia Minor, the Sultan 
would become her vassal,—the very 
name of England would become 
hateful to the Ottomans and to the 
whole Mohammedan world. The 
balance of influence in fthe East 
would be reversed. The Czar 
would be known as the friend and 
ally of the Sultan, not only to the 
Turks and Arabs, from the Bos- 
phorus to Mecca, but to the Moham- 
medans in every bazaar in India, 
Let the matter be fairly looked at, 
and it will be manifest that this 
protectorate of Asia Minor is a 
vital necessity to our empire. 
Here is the turning-point which 
will determine the dominion of the 
East. Let Asia Minor go to Rus- 


sia, and the whole position of the 


Eastern world is overturned, Russia 
will become the protector of the 
Sultan; the millions of Ottoman 
population, capable of being made 
as splendid soldiers as any in the 
world, will rally to the Czar as they 
have done to their own chief; and 
as the ally and protector of the 
Padisha, the Czar will advance as 
the champion and promised de- 


liverer of the Mohammedans of 
India from the rule of England. 
The new and more menacing 
aspect of affairs in Asia in no way 
invalidates the conclusions arrived 
at by the Committee of 1872. But 
it necessarily widens the scope of 
the inquiry, while the Anglo-Turk- 
ish Convention widens the field of 
action. A British railway through 
Syria, approved by the Committee 
of 1872, is now more than evera 
matter of certainty,—alike as an 
alternative and more rapid com- 
munication with India than that 
through Egypt, and as a means of 
safeguarding the interests of our 
vast empire in its connecting-link 
with South-westerh Asia. “The 
peninsula of the Old World is the 
cynosure of British policy—the 
point to which our most watchful 
attention must be given. There 
lies our highway to the East—that 
route on which Gibraltar, Malta, and 
Aden are our fortified posts—which 
has our Indian and Australian em- 
pires for its termini, and of which 
the neck is Egypt and Syria,—for 
commerce will soon flow back into 
its earliest route, and the steam-car 
run in-the path of the caravan from 
the Levant to the Persian Gulf. 
That is a question which British 
statesmen will do well to ponder.” * 
Fortunately, it is a region wheré 





* So the Magazine wrote twenty-two years ago, on the signi 
of Paris; and in the same article, entitled “ Speculations on the 


of the Treaty 
uture,” we not 


only pointed out the danger which now threatens in South-western Asia, but 
also the new means of defence (then unthought of) which England possesses for 
maintaining her interests in that quarter: “A very possible rearrangement of 
the European alliances might virtually affect our influence in that important re- 
gion, . . . Russia, as Alison has vaticinated, passing down through crumbling 
Anatolia to the valley of the Euphrates. In such untoward circumstances Eng- 
land would find allies which cannot serve her nearer home; and aided by our 
Indian army and Australian colonies, who have a direct interest in keeping open 
the overland communication,—and combating on a narrow front of land, ap- 
proachable on three sides by sea to the British fleets, a much more successful de- 
fence could be made than at first sight appears probable. In truth, the time is 
coming when England ought amply to reap the benefit of her colonies. Already 
they are ripe to take upon themselves the burden of their own maintenance and 
defence in ordinary times ; and in seasons of war the aid we have so long ex- 
tended to them will henceforth, we doubt not, cease to be a one-sided obliga- 
tion.”—See Maga, June 1856, vol. Ixxix., pp. 742, 743. 
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the power of England can operate 
with fullest effect,—literally, with 
far more effect than in any other 
oe of the globe. It is accessible 
y our fleets alike on east, west, and 
south,—from the Persian Gulf, the 
Red Sea, and the Mediterranean. 
Bounded on the east by the Tigris, 
on the west by the Loviaks and 
perfectly secure on the south, its 
northern frontier, where alone at- 
tack may come—covered by moun- 
tains and deserts—presents onl 
a narrow front actually assailable. 
This region also lies in the very 
centre of the widespread empire 
of England,—between India and 
Australasia on the one side, and 
England and ottr Canadian Domin- 
ion on the other. It is readily 
defensible by our Indian army,— 
a fact at length made familiar to 
the public by the recent appear- 
ance of the Sepoy troops in the 
Mediterranean. Here, too — in 
this central region of the world—is 
a natural field of co-operation be- 
tween our Australian colonies and 
the mother country. Just as the 
Continental Powers are growing into 
race-empires, so, we hope and be- 
lieve, a community of imperial pol- 
icy is rapidly growing up’ between 
England and her colonies, spread 
_all over the globe. Upon this im- 
‘portant matter the present Minister 
for War (Colonel Stanley) said a 
few weeks ago at Liverpool: “As 
to the assistance which in time of 
war the colonies are prepared to 
render us, 1 am now speaking of 
that within my knowledge when I 
say that, when danger and difficulty 
and trouble were around us, it was 
not by ones or twos but by tens 
and thousands, that offers of assist- 
ance came from Canada and Aus- 
tralia, and almost all round.” It is 
on the peninsula of the Old World, 
we repeat, that such co-operation will 


most fully take place. If we have 
ever to fight in defence of Syria, it 
will be a veritable “battle of Arma- 
geddon,” in which half the world 
will take part. And if ever our 
Indian empire be really imperilled 
by Russian attack, it will be in 
the valley of the Euphrates that 
our last great battle will be fought. 
With Russia supreme in that region, 
we repeat, our Indian empire would 
be as good as gone. 

The Committee of 1872, unani- 
mously adopting the Report drawn 
up by its Chairman, the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, re- 
ported to the House “that the 
political and commercial advantages 
of a second route [viz., that through 
Syria] would at any time be con- 
siderable, and might, under possible 
circumstances, be exceedingly great, 
and that it would be worth the 
while of the English Government 
to make an effort to secure them, 
considering the moderate pecuniary 
risk which they would incur.” The 
“* possible circumstances,” we should 
say, have become matters of fact; 
for assuredly, and as is obvious 
from the tenor of their Report, the 
Committee of 1872 little dreamt of 
Russia becoming master of the sea. 
port and strong places of Armenia, 
or of the protectorate of Asia Minor 
which has been forced upon our 
Government by those formidable 
conquests. Under the new circum- 
stances, it is not only Syria that 
has to be safeguarded, but Asia 
Minor also. And if, as we doubt 
not, the protectorate is to be made 
a reality, and efficient for protect- 
ing the interests of our empire, the 
Government have no time to lose in 
forming and executing their projects 
of defence. The Russian Govern- 
ment does not sleep, although Eng- 
land may do so. 
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EASTERN PROSPECTS. 


Neary three months have now 
elapsed from the date of the sig- 
nature of the Treaty of Berlin. Al- 
though the difficulties experienced 
in the way of carrying out the set- 
tlement which has been agreed to 
are immense, nothing has yet hap- 
pened to make us doubtful of its 
ultimate success, or to renew those 
fears of a general European war 
which were uppermost in the spring. 
The fact is, that the Treaty has 
already effected this radical trans- 
formation, that all the elements of 
disturbance which continue to exist 
are to be found within, and not 
without, the confines of the Turkish 
empire, Although these are much 
greater than were expected, especi- 
ally in regard te the resistance offer- 
ed by the Bosnian Mohammedans 
to the Austrian occupation, and the 
spread of insurrectionary violence 
into Albania, yet the great redeem- 
ing féature of the situation remains, 
that no one of the great Powers is 
now seeking to turn those disorders 
to its own advantage, but all are 
anxious to secure the general peace. 
Much remains to be done before 
these disturbances are settled, and 
European Turkey is reorganised and 
peaceable. But so long as general 
satisfaction on the part of the great 
Powers with the provisions of the 
Berlin Treaty continues, and the 
conviction remains undisturbed, 
that only by adhering to its main 
lines is a successful issue possible, 
the continuance of internal troubles 
does not affect the prospect of Eu- 
topean peace. The evidence that 
the great Powers are satisfied with 
the recent adjustment of their rela- 
tive pretensions appears to be over- 
whelming ; and so long as that is 
the case, it is impossible to admit 
the belief that any of the difficulties 
which have arisen, and which are 





doubtless here and there of a for- 
midable character, will avail to im- 
pede the ultimate triumph of that 
pacific settlement which resulted 
from the deliberations of the Con- 
gress at Berlin. 

If the character of the resistance 
offered by the subjects of the Otto- 
man Porte to their involuntary 
transfer to a foreign Government 
raises the suspicion that the feel- 
ings and wishes of the inhabitants. 
may have been too much overlooked, 
it at all events justifies that thor- 
oughly conservative spirit which 
England, more than any other 
nation, infused into the councils 
at Berlin, and which, both with 
regard to the claims of Greece and 
the visionary schemes of the Slavs, 
insisted upon the paramount rights 
of the existing Government of the 
Sultan. Thanks to that spirit, the 
Ottoman Porte remains; and it is al- 
ready discovered to have been far 
more firmly planted in the loyalty 
and devotion of its subjects, even in 
the disafiected provinces, than has. 
been generally believed. Partition 
has fortunately been prevented ; and. 
although the redistribution of terri- 
tory, which is sure to follow in the 
wake of a considerable war, has been 
necessarily extensive, it seems clear 
that the changes absolutely needed 
the sanction of Europe, and that 
it would have been beyond the: 
power of the victor to have effec- 
tively carried them out. The will 
of Europe has been substituted for 
that of Russia; and it is because: 
we discern at present no indication. 
of faltering in that united resolution 
that we are sanguine as to the ulti- 
mate success of the Berlin Treaty, 
It has taken years to adjust rival: 
pretensions, and to substitute for 
conflicting purposes one united de- 
termination. But now that it has. 
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been arrived at and solemnly ex- 
ressed, it seems tolerably clear that 
it will be tenaciously adhered to 
and persistently carried out. 

The principal Powers of Europe 
have already expressed themselves 
to that effect. Prince Bismarck, to 
whose able conduct of the Berlin 
negotiations Europe is so deeply 
indebted for this happy result, sig- 
nificantly remarked in a letter to 


the Elders of the Berlin Trade 


Corporations :— 


‘IT am confident that the close of 
the late and the prevention of the 
threatened war are a pledge of peace, 
and that the reactions resulting from 
unsolved details no longer have the 
power to disturb it. I shall not cease, 
in accordance with his Majesty’s 
wishes, to labour for the preservation 
of peace, so long as God grants me the 
strength to do so; and I feel a not in- 
-considerable stimulus of that strength 
in the sympathies of those of my fel- 
low-citizens who, like you, have stood 
by me through all the struggles of a 
long career of office.” 


The ‘Prince is known to be ex- 
tremely anxious that the whole 
settlement, and nothing but the 
settlement, shall be carried out; 
and has even proposed united in- 
tervention with that view. M. 
Waddington has expressed him- 


self in very similar terms :— 


“T regard it,” he says, ‘‘ as an equit- 
able and comparatively durable solu- 
tion of the Eastern Question: but on 
one condition—viz., that it shall be 
completely and loyally carried out in 
all its stipulations without exception, 
to insure which result the French 
Government will devote all its 
efforts.” 


There can be no doubt as to 
the wishes of England, considering 
how largely she influenced and is 
responsible for the terms of the 
Treaty. And even with regard to 
Russia, she is surfeited with war and 
with the internal troubles which 
-await her, and is as anxious as any 
-of us that the settlement may be car- 
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ried out. She regards it as a for- 
tunate escape from a position of ex- 
treme embarrassment, created by the 
unchecked folly of the well-known 
military faction. It was Prince 
Gortschakoff himself who formally 
declared to the Congress (see Tur- 
key, No. 39, p. 232) that he had 
orders to ask it, by what principle 
and in what manner it proposed to 
insure the execution of its high 
decisions. When préssed by the 
President, at a subsequent meeting, 
to present a formal proposition, he 
proposed (p. 240) “that the Pow- 
ers, parties to the Congress, should 
guarantee collectively the execu- 
tion of the resolutions of that high 
assembly.” Count Schouvaloff 
exhibited the same anxiety “to 
strengthen the solemn and obliga- 
tory character” of the instrument 
which they were engaged in prepar- 
ing; and urged that Europe should 
guard the execution of its own deci- 
sions, The unanimous wish of the 
Powers “not to produce an ineffica- 
cious work,” was expressed by Prince 
Bismarck. He considered that the 
Powers were entitled to control, by 
their agents, the execution of the 
decisions of the Congress, though 
he declared it impossible to find a 
formula which would guarantee the 
future, “If,” he said, “the Pow- 
ers engaged themselves jointly to 
use force at need, they would risk 
the provocation among themselves 
of grave dissension.” The whole 
discussion bore witness to the 
strong and unanimous wish and 
resolution of Europe that this settle- 
ment should be effectual. 

The tone of Lord Beaconsfield on 
his return from Berlin was precisely 
the same. “The outcome,” he de- 
clared at the Guildhall, “has been 
a general peace in Europe—a peace 
which I believe will be enduring.” 
He then went on to explain Tis 
reasons for that belief, and chiefly 
relied upon the circumstance that 
every one of the Powers was bene- 
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fited by that peace, and that no one 
was humiliated. Due regard, he 
insisted, had been paid to the 
military honour of Russia; and the 
only party in Russia which had 
received a severe check was one 
which did not contain in its ranks 
the most important men—viz., the 
military party, which had been 
taugbt that it could not with 
impunity seek to divert the ener- 
gies of the Russian people from the 
arts and labours of peace. Turkey 
had reaped enormous advantages 
from the Treaty. Austria had 
stepped forward to check that 
Panslavist conspiracy which had 
threatened so long the tranquillity 
of the Continent. France and 
Italy were satisfied that the bal- 
ance of power in the Mediterranean 
had not been disturbed. Germany, 
the great peace-maker, was satis- 
fied with peace. 

With this final settlement of 
conflicting pretensions as regards all 


the parties to the external ring, 


all interest is transferred to the 
subject populations, and the manner 
in which they acquiesce in or op- 

se the provisions of the Treaty. 

hat their resistance will finally 
subvert the projected setilement it 
is impossible to believe. Time and 
patience are as necessary as ever, 
but there is no reason to doubt that 
things will gradually settle down 
peacefully and successfully. The 
disturbances are not of a charac- 
ter to involve other actors in the 
strife. The position which Austria 
is taking up is in pursuance of the 
general wish of Europe, Russia in- 
claded. And as Austria establishes 
herself in the disaffected provinces, 
and at Novi Bazar, and England 
gradually assumes her protectorate 
of Asia Minor, a new order of 
things in Europe and Asia will be 
unfolded, which is full of promise. 
Barriers of, we believe, impassable 
strength, are being opposed to 
Russian intrigue and invasion. 
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The newly created independent 
States, particularly the Servians 
and the Montenegrins it is believed, 
welcome the appearance of Austria 
on the scene, the character of whose 
government and policy attracts 
their confidence in the same degree 
in which the recent conduct of 
Russia has alienated and: repelled 
it. The victorious invader is to 
all appearance ejected with his own 
consent from the recent scene of his 
triumphs. Apparently there is 
some returning cordiality with the 
Roumanian Government. Whether 
the outburst of animosity over the 
retrocession of Bessarabia was a ruse 
or not, no one was diverted from 
taking a purely European view of the 
matter, except, of course, English 
Liberals and Roumanian subjects, 

It only remains to note the dis- 
turbances which arise, as they throw 
light on the iniquity of this war, 
and the utter indifference with which 
the victor must all along have regard- 
ed any consequences, other than his 
own aggrandisement, which might 
ensue from it. The disorders and 
even warlike operations which occur 
are no longer to be regarded as the 
precursors or the increase of Euro- 
pean conflict. 

One of the first steps towards a 
settlement is for the belligerents to 
carry into effect their mutual stipu- 
lations with regard to the reciprocal 
delivering up of fortresses and ter- 
ritory, and the withdrawal of forces. 
The retirement of the Russian 
troops from the districts round Con- 
stantinople is an essential prelimi- 
nary to the work of reorganisation. 
We must briefly refer to the state of 
affairs in European Turkey disclosed 
by the recently published reports of 
our consuls. It is one unbroken 
tale of systematic oppression and 
ill-treatment of the Mussulman 
ere by their Christian neigh- 

ours in the presence of the Rus- 
sian troops. In Bulgaria and East- 
ern Roumelia, and even to the 
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south of Adrianople, there is the 
same result visible of that strong 
humanity of the Czar, and that 
most blessed deliverance from an 
intolerable yoke, of which Mr. Glad- 
stone never tires of speaking and 
writing. We borrow the indictment 
of the leading journal of Europe 
(Aug. 19) when we say that 


**Whole villages are described as 
having been burnt and pillaged ; their 
inhabitants have been driven away, 
fortunate if they have escaped with 
their lives. No form of outrage has 
been wanting that could complete the 
horrible picture. Every indignity and 
every personal wrong that the lust of 
revenge or the ingenuity of malice 
could invent have been the portion of 
wellnigh the entire Mussulman popu- 
lation. The chief agents in all this have 
been the Bulgarians; but it has been 
with the connivance, if not with the 
encouragement, of the Russians, that 
the whole tragedy has been worked 
out.” 


Such a description distloses a 
war of race and religious animosi- 
ties, which it is the declared will 
and policy of Europe should termi- 
nate ; and points to the contemplated 
extermination of the Mussulman 
population, or at least to the whole- 
sale confiscation of their property. 
Until the Russians withdraw their 
troops from Constantinople and pro- 
gress with the task of loyally carrying 
out their part of the Treaty of Berlin, 
the accomplishment of the benefi- 
cent purposes of Europe will be re- 
tarded and probably rendered more 
difficult of eventual execution. The 
Treaty did all that the Congress 
could do—that is, it marked out the 
lines within which the settlement 
was to proceed, and appointed the 
commissions and other anthorities 
who were to carry it into effect. 
Those commissioners will have the 
same kind of work to undertake 
in Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia 
that Austria undertakes in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, Until the Rus- 
sians depart from the soil which 
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they are bound to quit, there will 
be no chance of pacification: and 
even then the fearful passions which 
have been excited will be difficult 
to allay. We have heard no denun- 
ciations from humanitarian politi- 
cians of the atrocities inflicted upon 
the Mussulmans. The whole en- 
ergy of vituperation was exhausted 
two years ago. Yet the tale of the 
Rhodope Commissioners is sufli- 
ciently known to have excited, 
on the part of others, some just 
and well-directed indignation. The 
Commission, as our readers know, 
was appointed to inquire into the 
condition of the Mussulman popu- 
lation in Mount Rhodope and the 
neighbouring districts. It was an 
International Commission ; but Ger- 
many and Russia refused to sign 
the Report, and, on account of the 
illness of her Commissioner, the 
signature of Austria is wanting. 
Still the Report states the judgment 
of neutral and independent author- 
ities, who have had the best op- 
portunity of investigating the facts, 
and who are mutually a check upon 
one another as to the opinions 
which they express or the facts 
which they disclose. The mere 
rumour of the contents of this Re- 
port has stirred the - indignation 
of the Czar and his people, and 
evidently grave charges are made 
against the Russian troops. It 
seems that the Commission visited 
the country lying between the Phil- 
ippopolis-Adrianople Railway and 
the coast of the Agean, in the 
towns and villages of which thou- 
sands of Mussulman refugees from 
all parts of the territory occupied 
by the Russians are collected, Their 
general tale seems to have been that 
they fled because of the excesses 
and cruelties of the Russian troops. 
They complained of villages burnt, 
women violated, and children mas- 
sacred. According to the Con- 
stantinople correspondent of the 
‘Times,’ Sept. 9, the Report im- 
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plies, if it does not expressly state, 
that the cruelties and excesses 
which made the fugitives leave their 
villages were committed, not by the 
Bulgarians, but by the Cossacks 
and regular troops of the Russian 
army; and many of the witnesses 
declared that, until the arrival of 
the Russians, they lived with the 
Bulgarians in the best possible rela- 
tions. The Russian defence to all 
this appears, on the same authority, 
to be that the sufferings endured 
were exaggerated by the witnesses ; 
that they were inevitable, and were 
not deliberately and systematically 
inflicted. But even allowing much 
for exaggeration, scenes of inde- 
scribable misery have resulted from 
this unprincipled and brutal war, as 
we call it,—this grandest blow ever 
yet struck for human freedom, as 
others call it. When we remem- 
ber the glowing accounts contained, 
even in Russian reports, of the 
prosperous condition of the inhabi- 
tants of these and even the more 
northern provinces, and the disgust 
of their deliverers at finding the 
condition of the oppressed so much 
more favourable than their own, 
it is astonishing that people can 
be so blind to the facts of the case 
as to argue that this was a righteous 
war, and that anything but misery 
and oppression could possibly have 
resulted from unrestrained Russian 
aggression. In real truth very few 
people are found to argue in that 
strain; and those who do, have gen- 


erally their own complicity in that . 


aggression to justify if they can. 
The alternative with them is to 
condone or justify some of the most 
iniquitous proceedings that Europe 
has witnessed in our day, or else to 
submit to the general censure which 
is pronounced by all reasonable pol- 
iticians in all countries upon the 
short-sighted and reckless measures 
which, two years ago, committed 
them so irretrievably to the Rus- 
sian cause, 
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Of the remedial measures which, 
up to the present time, have 
been put in execution, the Aus- 
trian occupation is the only one 
which is making, in spite of all 
obstacles, continued progress. The 
Austrian occupation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was one of the chief 
points of the Berlin settlement; in 
fact it may be called the keystone of 
the new political edifice, which it is 
hoped will endure for generations. 
The execution of that scheme and 
the withdrawal of the Russian for- 
ces, according to the terms of the 
Treaty, are the two main factors in 
re-establishing the balance of power 
in the East. Both measures were 
rendered necessary in the interests 
of Europe; and until they are ac- 
complished, schemes for reorganising 
European Turkey are necessarily 
in abeyance. As regards Russian 
evacuation, Erzeroum and San 
Stefano have been given up, and 
it seems that General Skobeloff is 
gradually drawing off in the direc- 
tion of ‘Adrianople. It must be 
matter of general regret that the 
difficulties which Austria has had 
to encounter should have been so 
much greater than was generally 
expected. It may, however, be 
doubted if the difficulties of for- 
cible intervention, which are so 
slight in the eyes of unofficial 
politicians, were at all understood 
by Count Andrassy. The political 
necessities of Austria, as well as the 
interests of Europe, dictated the oc- 
cupation ; and ample measures ap- 
pear to have been taken to render 
it in the end effective, though great 
patience and forbearance are prac- 
tised, so as to avert the neces- 
sity for bloodshed, More than two 
hundred thousand Austrian soldiers 
are already concentrated in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and yet the oc- 
cupation of those provinces is far 
from completion; the conquest of 
Novi Bazar is not yet begun; a 
large portion of the Mussulman 
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community is, with the sympathy 
of the Albanians, rising in organised, 
but, no doubt, ineffectual resist- 
ance. Even if Herzegovina has 
been pacified, still a winter cam- 
paign or renewed operations in the 
spring are talked of as necessary, 
in view of Bosnian Plevnas, and 
the natural fastnesses of a rugged 
and difficult country. This is a 
strange commentary on the policy 
so hotly recommended to English- 
men, from the day of the Berlin 
Memorandum downwards, of con- 
joint action with Russia, in the 
belief that resistance would be im- 

ssible and coercion successful 
without an effort. Such a policy, 
it must be now clear to every one, 
would have involved us, who are 
not within range of the disordered 
provinces, in inextricable difficul- 
ties, and, indeed, has been im- 
ome condemned by those who 

ave so inconsistently denounced 
the far milder expedient of pro- 
tecting Asia Minor and indirectly 
supervising its administration. The 
Austrians have something more 
than a guerilla warfare to encoun- 
ter; and yet they are the executive 
agents of united Europe, imposing 
its will upon the Ottoman empire 
after an unsuccessful war, and in 
pursuance of terms of peace which 
are far more favourable than a de- 
feated combatant could, unaided, 
have insured. A holy war is being 
preached ; designs of exterminating 
all who are suspected of treason to 
the Mussulman cause are said to 
have been detected; and the Al- 
banian League, as it is called, which 
disposes of a numerous, and, strange 
to say, a well-appointed army, still 
threatens a resistance which may, 
but for the overwhelming strength 
of the Austrian army, render the 
wor< of occupation as difficult and 
as politically inconvenient as the 
work of conquest. The murder of 
Mehemet Ali, and the obvious loss 
of Ottoman control over the dis- 
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turbed districts, show that the 
Porte is innocent of all complicity 
in thisarmed and organised insurrec- 
tion. The troubles which began three 
years ago are indeed recoiling on the 
heads of their authors; and the in- 
heritance for which military empires 
have sighed has thus far brought 
far more expenditure of blood, of 
treasure, and of anxious labour than 
rewards in the shape of increased 
resources and power. 

It is quite impossible to throw 
any part of the responsibility for 
the existing mass of disorders on 
the Ottoman Government. They 
spring directly out of this war of 
liberation, as it is called, which has 
for the time being paralysed the 
authority of the Porte. The central 
control formerly wielded by the 
Sultan over his divided provinces 
kept down the worst disorders, and 
was not incompatible with consider- 
able moral and material progress. 
That control has been, if not abso- 
lutely destroyed, yet, nevertheless, 
for a considerable time to come 
placed in suspense. A provisional ré- 
gime will exist in Roumelia for three 
months, in Bulgaria for nine months. 
At the end of that time the new 
order of things is to come into exist- 
ence, with this drawback to a speed- 
ily sticcessful issue, that the former 
relations of two hostile races and re- 
ligions are to be restored after their 
temporary reversal, The Christians 
have had the upper hand during 
the Russian occupation, and must 
relinquish it and return to their 
former position, except so far as the 
Berlin Treaty provides for its modi- 
fication. If their last state is not to 
be worse than the first the Interna- 
tional Commissioners must provide 
the successful remedy. But it is a 
sanguine view to expect that the 
former conditions of security and 
moderate progress will be speedily 
restored. 

The state of chaos which is pre- 
sented by the existing condition of 
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European Turkey, and which it is 
the business of the Powers to re- 
store to order, is by no means an 
agreeable one to contemplate. It 
is the natural consequence of the 
destruction of an existing Govern- 
ment by a conqueror who is not 
strong enough to substitute his own 
authority in its place. Europe ac- 
quiesced in Ottoman administra- 
tion, which clearly, from the light 
thrown by recent events, was, not- 
withstanding its vices, the best 
that could be obtained, and was, 
moreover, adequate to the task of 
guaranteeing security and progress. 
The result of the late war is, that the 
transference of a large population 
to a foreign authority has to be 
effected in some provinces against 
the will of the most powerful and 
determined portion of it. In others, 
the authority of the Sultan has to 
be re-established after an interval 
in which all pre-existing relations 
have been reversed; and in Epirus 
and Thessaly a probably {premature 
stimulus has been given (unless the 
difficulties of Austria are a warn- 
ing to the Greeks) towards the 
enactment of scenes very similar 
to those which are taking place 
in the north-west. Very few are 
found to doubt that the settlement 
made at Berlin was the best® that 
could possibly have been effected 
in the interests of Europe, having 
regard to the events which had 
happened. Nothing has yet oc- 
curred to point to any other peace- 
able solution (peaceable as far as 
the Great Powers are concerned) 
which would have been more ef- 
fective within the limits of the 
disturbed and disordered’ provinces. 
The elements of confusion, anarchy, 
and civil war were let loose during 
and by the recent struggle. It is 


infinitely easier to destroy a govern-. 


ment like that of Turkey than to 
rebuild and resettle it. The one 
hope (and fortunately it is an as- 
sured one) of the present situation 
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is that Europe is bent upon peace, 
and instinctively feels that the only 
road to it is to insist upon the due 
execution of the Treaty of Berlin. 
Whatever its faults in the eyes of 
critics, it is the only possible means 
whereby chaos can be converted 
into order, and the present anarchy 
replaced by social order and a reno- 
vated administration. 

Very different appears to be the 
state of things in Asiatic Turkey. 
No transfer of authority is there 
attempted, or even contemplated. 
The Sultan is under a direct engage- 
ment to England to reform its ad- 
ministration. Instead of provinces 
being “ liberated,” as the phrase is— 
that is, decimated by war, and con- 
vulsed by the reversal of all exist- 
ing relations between rival races— 
they are, on the contrary, protected 
from outside interference and inva- 
sion by the guarantee of England, 
and their administration, it may 
reasonably be hoped, will be gradu- 
ally improved by our friendly influ- 
ence. It is understood that the 
Queen’s Government has already 
urged upon that of the Sultan three 
indispensable reforms : first, that the 
gendarmerie should be maintained, 
with a view to establish order; 
secondly, that appellate tribunals, 
with European assessors, should be 
created, for the purpose of securing 
the due administration of justice; 
thirdly, that the economical and 
just collection of taxes should be 
provided for, and an adequate ma- 
chinery adopted for that purpose. 
The gradual carrying out of those 
reforms, at the instance and under 
the eye of the British ambassador, 
will serve to begin the work of 
organisation. 

It may be a slow and laborious 
process, but it is one which seems to 
promise a more peaceful and com- 
plete success than can be hoped for 
in provinces which have been cursed 
with Russian “liberation,” Friend- 
ly co-operation with an established 
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Government is a far more efficacious 
protection to subject races than 
armed efforts resulting in its par- 
tial overthrow, in the increase of 
social disorders, and the diminu- 
tion of existing authority in some 
parts ; in others its total destruction, 
followed, not by the substitution 
of a regular government, but by an 
invitation to foreign Powers to 
effect it if they can. The indict- 
ment of history against the Czar 
will be that he recklessly destroyed 
a society which he was incapable of 
rebuilding, and that he introduced 
all the elements of confusion into 
neighbouring provinces, imposing 
upon others the arduous task of 
attempting their restoration to order 
and tranquillity. As far as Eng- 
land’s share in that task is con- 
cerned, we learn that within two 
months from the signature of the 
Treaty the British scheme of reform 
for Asia Minor had been unani- 
mously accepted in principle by the 
Turkish Ministers and approved by 
the Sultan. This might have been 
expected ; but the recall of Midhat 
Pasha looks like an honest inten- 
tion to begin the work of execut- 
ing as well as of accepting such re- 
forms, The work will not be done 
in aday; but British honour and 
interests are as much pledged to 
the political improvement and tran- 
quillity of Asia Minor, as Austria 
is committed to a similar work 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Our 
protectorate is made conditional 
upon the steady cessation of mis- 
government ; and though, no doubt, 
supervision will be rendered as 
alatable as possible to the author- 
ities of Stamboul, we may rest as- 
sured that no British Government 
will hereafter dare to neglect it. 
Austria and England are therefore 
the two great regenerating influ- 
ences at present at work in the 
Turkish empire, to be followed, 
after the withdrawal of the Russian 
forces, or the bulk of them, by the 
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further efforts of European commis- 
sions. Russia, at the close of the 
war, does not stand forward as the 
great reformer whose mission it is 
to provide for the future, or even to 
redress the miseries she has herself 
inflicted. She simply handed over 
to the Congress the task of repeal- 
ing the Treaty of San Stefano, of 
diminishing territorial changes, and 
of reorganising the Turkish empire. 
Even Prince Gortschakoff himself 
observed at the Congress (see Tur- 
kev, No. 39, p. 22) that “the object 
of the discussions of the Congress, 
if they do not go beyond their true 
aim, will be, whilst diminishing 
territorial changes as much as pos- 
sible, to ameliorate the position and 
assure the wellbeing of the provinces 
of European Turkey which have 
been the scene of such deplorable 
calamities.” In other words, Russia 
had by her war of aggression been 
the cause of deplorable calamities, 
which she was unable in the result 
either to redress or to profit by, and 
accordingly handed over to Europe 
the task of prescribing the remedies 
for the havoc which she had created, 
of recasting a settlement which the 
Czar could destroy but was power- 
less to rebuild. Even as regards 
Bulgaria, the province for which 
Russi& is more directly responsible 
than for any other, she calmly 
acquiesced in the contingency of its 
being left without a government, 
and coolly observed (see p. 64) that 
she could not answer for the con- 
tingencies of the future. A promise 
that Bulgaria would not become 
a Russian annexe, seemed to Count 
Schouvaloff to absolve his master and 
his country from all responsibility 
for the confusion which had been 
created. Other Powers, no doubt, 
were only interested in the question 
in view of the general peace ; but 
Russia had incurred grave respon- 
sibility for all the ditticulties which 
had arisen, or might arise, Even if 
her intentions in the future were 
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honourable, victorious, invasion can 
scarcely justify an aggression which 
leaves in any country a conquered 
territory withont a government. 
Prince Bismarck’s observation that 
“if the Bulgarian populations, either 
through ill-will or innate incapacity, 
cannot make their new institutions 
work,” Europe would have to inter- 
fere, sounds like a satire on that 
grand stroke for human freedom 
which the world owes to the strong 
humanity of the Czar. 

Nothing could show the impo- 
tence of Russia as a civilising agent 
more completely than her helpless- 
ness with regard to Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. It was unanimously 
agreed that in these provinces lay 
the root of the disorders, animosi- 
ties, and agitations, which enabled 
Russia to pursue her policy of armed 
aggression. It was admitted that 
the Porte could not combat those 
disorders; that: unless a stable ad- 
ministration of them were created, 


it was in vain to begin the task of 
reorganising the conquered pro- 
vinces, and that under all the cir- 
cumstances, their severance from 


Turkey was inevitable. If Russia 


' had had any other motive than to 


strike down the power of the Sul- 
tan, and to increase confusion 
within his territory with a viéW to 
her own aggrandisement, regardless 
of all other consequences, the re- 
storation of order in the north-west 
provinces would have been her chief 
concern. But neither by the Treaty 
of San Stefano, nor by her action in 
the Berlin Congress, did she appear 
to trouble herself much with the 
condition of provinces, the pacifica- 
tion and good government of which 
are, in the eyes of Europe, indis- 
pensable to a_ re-settlement of 
Turkey. The provinces were, by 
the Treaty of San Stefano, care- 
fully separated by means of 
the “huge Bulgaria,” from the 
centre of authority at Constantino- 
ple, but no attempt was made to 


reorganise or control them. Yet, 
as Prince Bismarck observed at the 
Conference (Turkey, No. 39, p. 115), 
the existing state of things contained 
the germ of new disasters, and could 
not be remedied by reforms on the 
basis of the status guo; and the 
interposition of a powerful State, 
having at its disposal the necessary 
forces within range of the seat of 
disorder, was a necessity of the 
situation. As Lord Beaconsfield 
observed (ibid. p. 197), Bosnia aban- 
doned to herself without the ele- 
ments of good government, sur- 
rounded by independent or semi- 
independent States, would have 
been in a very short time the 
theatre of sanguinary struggles. 
Great Britain, with the approval 
of the Congress, made an appeal 
to <Austro-Hungary to undertake 
the duties which the Russian war 
had necessitated, but which Russian 
power and statesmanship were un- 
able to accomplish, and in refer- 
ence to which they certainly aban- 
doned the initiative, to all appear- 
ance in total unconcern. 

The last subject of interest is the 
position of Greece, and the opinion 
which is to be formed of her recent 
conduct. It must be confessed 
that she is in a monstrous hurry, 
and somewhat ostentatiously dis- 
cards Lord Beaconsfield’s advice at 
the Congress and. in the House of 
Lords that she can afford to wait, 
and would best further her designs 
by fexercising patience. Four days 
after the Treaty was signed, and 
long before its ratification, the 
King’s Government addressed a 
demand to the Sublime Porte for 
the rectification of frontier recom- 
mended by the Congress. On the 
30th August, not having received a 
reply, it presented a sort of ultima- 
tum, and threatened an appeal to 
the Great Powers with a view to 
the mediation suggested by the 
Treaty. The Turkish Government 
still evaded compliance, and accord- 
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ingly the Greek minister called for 
the exercise of “‘ the right of media- 
tion in concert with the Powers 
mentioned in Article 24 of the 
Treaty of Berlin.” We do not 
believe that the Greeks are advanc- 
ing their own interests in the 
slightest degree by thus endeavour- 
ing. to force the hands of the 
Powers, at a time when the exe- 
cution of the Treaty is impeded by 
unexpected difficulties and_resist- 
ance, At the Congress their claims 
were not deemed to be of urgent 
importance, and however interest- 
ing they may be, they should not 
be pressed with undue and extrava- 
gant haste. It is unwise to set at 
nought all delicacy and considera- 
tion for the general convenience. 
As M. Waddington, who was their 
rincipal champion at the Congress, 
as since observed, “the Treaty 
of Berlin is a work of compro- 
mise and equilibrium, whereby the 
Powers, while taking account of 
accomplished facts, have sought, as 
far as possible, to conciliate a host 
of conflicting pretensions, ambi- 
tions, claims, and resistances,” The 
decision come to respecting Greece 
was essentially one of compromise ; 
and it is inopportune ,to urge claims 
for further cession at a moment 
when the Porte has the greatest 
difficulties in acquiescing in the 
cessions already made to Austria. 
When the difficulties attending 
Russian withdrawal, Austrian oc- 
cupation, and the general work of 
reorganising the provinces have 
been in some part surmounted, it 
will be time enough to press the 
Greek claims. They were attended 
to, it would appear, mainly in order 
to anticipate a future Russian de- 
fence of Hellenic interests. That 
evil does not for the present 
threaten us, whilst the inconveni- 
ence of urging at the present mo- 
ment fresh cessions upon Turkey is 
obvious. England, as the avowed 
protector of Asiatic Turkey, and 
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the champion of Ottoman inde- 
pendence, is disinclined to be 
worried in the matter. Prince 
Bismarck sided with England at the 
Congress; Austria has enough on 
her hands; Russia is not at pre- 
sent eager to foster difficulties, 
Greece will scarcely be foolish 
enough to undertake to carry out 
by force of arms, without the sanc- 
tion of Europe, a task similar to 
that which Austria finds costly 
and difficult, though unopposed by 
the Sultan and encouraged by the 
Powers. 

Lord Beaconsfield carefully ex- 
plained at the Congress the position 
of this country in regard to Greece, 
He said that England had always 
used her influence to maintain a 
good understanding between Turks 
and Greeks, so as to counterbalance 
the influence of a third race, which 
disturbed the general peace. In 
the eyes of every competent states- 
man, the insufficient and imper- 
fect frovtier traced in 1831 was 
a danger and disaster as well for 
Turkey as for Greece, Its conforma- 
tion was an encouragement to brig- 
andage, and brigandage necessarily 
led to agitation. What England had 
urged upon the Greek Government 
was to repress insurrection, and not 
to count on territorial aggrandise- 
ment. He deprecated measures of 
coercion, but expressed the decided 
opinion that a rectification of frontier 
would be an act of high policy 
favourable to the welfare of the two 
countries. It seems to us that if 


‘ Greece is not in too much hurry, 


she has every prospect of gaining 
in time the territory she covets; 
but to urge on a probably, in the 
present circumstances, unwilling 
mediation, or to complicate a diffi- 
cult situation by hostilities, is not 
the way to effect her designs. 

M. Waddington undertook so 
completely the championship of 
Hellenic interests at the Congress, 
that any accounts from Paris of 
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the real position of Greece are in- 
teresting. According to a letter 
of the ‘Times’ correspondent at 
Paris of August 3d, Russia is be- 
lieved some time ago to have 
held out to Greece the prospect 
of large territorial compensation, 
if only she would create a new 
field of battle for the Turks in the 
provinces of Epirus and Thessaly. 
The demonstration which Greece, 
in consequence, made against 
Turkey towards the close of the 
struggle, was intended to secure her 
place as a sharer in the partition 
which it was believed would ensue 
from the triumph of the Russian 
_ arms. France and England inter- 

fered, and the Greek Government 
withdrew its forces within the 
borders of Greek territory. This 
withdrawal, it is believed, was 
effected in consequence of certain 
encouragement given to the Greeks 
by the English and French Govern- 
ments, sanctioned by the general 
tone of public’ opinion in both 
countries. But their impatience 
led to excessive demands, based 
upon the notion of a general parti- 
tion of European Turkey being in 
progress, It is impossible to say 
what share of the spoils would have 
made them content. Fate, however, 
was against them. What might 
have happened if the Turkish power 
in Europe had been extinguished, 
and an actual partition of Turkish 
territory made, is one question, 
What may hereafter happen if the 
Ottoman Power, weakened and 
undermined by what has already 
happened, gradually decays in the 
future as it has done in the past, is 
another question. But the course 
of events at the Congress, and the 
result of its deliberations, left to 
Greece no alternative but to wait, 
with this circumstance in her fay- 
our, that united Europe has re- 
commended a particular rectification 
of her frontiers in the interests of 
the general peace and the internal 
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tranquillity both of her own and 
Turkish subjects. The general 
character of the international set- 
tlement at Berlin precluded any 
other arrangement. Russia was in 
no position to call for a partition of 
Turkey, such as would have let in 
the claims of Greece for a share. 
The Ottoman Government had 
somewhat recovered its presence of 
mind and its powers of resistance 
since the capitulation of San Stefano, 
and entered the Congress of Berlin 
in no mood for further concessions, 
but with hopes, gratified probably 
beyond its most sanguine expec- 
tations, of recovering some portion 
of the territories it had been coerced 
into ceding. Moreover, Great Brit- 
ain, by her Convention of the 4th 
June, and her attitude in regard 
to the withdrawal of the Russian 
forces, plainly took up the position of 
champion of the Ottoman empire, 
resolved that if it was retained at 
all as a part of the European sys- 
tem, it should be so retained in 
sufficient authority and indepen- 
dence to answer all the purposes 
which, by the Treaty of Paris, it 
was intended to fulfil. Greece, 
therefore, could not expect, and 
never had occasion to expect, that 
England would attempt to coerce 
the Turks in her behalf. Nor were 
any of the other Powers in a posi- 
tion to undertake the task, Europe, 
at the instance of Great Britain, was 
bent on the withdrawal of the Rus- 
sian forces and the planting of Aus- 
trian power in Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina. The Turks gladly accepted 
one half of this arrangement, but 
stoutly protested against the other. 
They were wholly indisposed, after 
acquiescing in the Austrian occupa- 
tion, to cede additional territories to 
the Greeks. Nor was Europe in a 
position to ask it, still less to en- 
force it. The completion of a great 
European settlement could not be 
endangered by any sentimental re- 
gard for the Greeks, any more than 
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by a very natural sym _ for 
the Bessarabians and the Lazes. 
It appears that M. Waddington 
made a final effort to secure a rec- 
tification of the Greek frontier as 
the price of Batoum ; in the success 
of which we should doubtless have 
acquiesced. As Russia refused to 
yield, the proposal fell through; 
put it would follow that the disap- 
ointment of the Greeks must be 
aid at the door of the Government at 
St. Petersburg, rather than at that 
of the Government of the Queen. 
Nevertheless it would seem, from 
the remarks of the Paris correspon- 
dent of the ‘ Times’ (Aug. 3), that 
the formula in the Berlin Treaty 
which indicates certain limits to be 
hereafter conceded to Greece, was 
finally inserted with a view to de- 
fine Hellenic interests and place 
them under the tutelage of Europe, 
rather than leave outside the Eu- 
ropean concert a claimant who 
might hereafter become an interest- 
ing protégé of Russia. 

The Congress wisely relegated 
the claims of Greece to the last 
place in its decisions; and looking 
to the extremely cautious charac- 
ter of its ultimate resolution, the 
Greeks will probably in the end 
fare better if, instead of precipitat- 
ing matters, they patiently wait for 
a fitting opportunity, which time is 
sure to bring them, of turning to 


account the position of advantage 
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which was accorded to them by so 
influential an assembly. 

It seems to us that, in spite of 
Austrian difficulties and Greek im- 
patience, the progress made in the 
execution of the Treaty of Berlin is 
so far satisfactory that it distinctly 
promises an ultimately successful 
issue. If that progress is slow and 
not without opposition, it is steady 
and invincible. The guarantee of 
success lies in the disposition of the 
Great Powers, in the fact that the 
agreement come to at Berlin was 
a real and not a sham agreement, 
Whatever the cause,—whether it 
was the exhaustion produced by war, 
the dread of Socialistic conspiracies, — 
or financial collapse,—the power 
of the purely military factions in 
Europe is temporarily crushed. 
The statesmen of the Continent, 
under those circumstances, found 
it possible to devise a settlement 
of Eastern affairs which satisfied 
every one of the Great Powers, and 
is by all of them loyally and even 
cordially accepted. Until some- 
thing occurs to shake this convic- 
tion—and up to the present moment 
everything that has happened tends 
to confirm it—the ultimate pacifica- 
tion of the East may be accepted as 
secure. Europe has shown itself 
once more organised and powerful, 
and almost every nation admits that 
the result is due to the energy and 
statesmanship of England. 








